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Tue next moment Fanny bounced 
into the room, and started a little 
at the picture of the pair ready to 
receive her; she did not wait to 
be taken to task, but proceeded to 
avert censure by volubility and 
self-praise. “ Aunt, I went down 
to the river, where J left them, and 
looked all along it, and they were 
not in sight. Then I went to the 
cathedral, because that seemed the 
next likeliest place. Ob, I have 
had such a race !” 

“Why did you come back be- 
fore you had found them ?” 

“ Aunt, it was going to rain; and 
it is raining now, hard.” 

“ She does not mind that.” 

“Zoe? Oh, she has got nothing 
on!” 

“ Bless me !” cried Vizard. ‘“ Go- 
diva rediviva.” 

“Now, Harrington, don’t: of 
course I mean nothing to spoil; 
only her purple alpaca, and that is 
two years old. But my blue silk, I 
can’t afford to ruin it. Nobody 
would give me another, J know.” 

“ What a heartless world,” said 
Vizard, drily. 
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“Tt is past a jest, the whole 
thing,” objected Miss Maitland: 
“and now we are together, please 
tell me, if you can, either of you, 
who ¢s this man? What are his 
means ? I know ‘the Peerage,’ ‘the 
Baronetage,’ and ‘the Landed Gen- 
try,’ but not Severne. That is a 
river, not a family.” 

“ Oh,” said Vizard, “family names 
taken from rivers are never par- 
venues, But we can’t all be down 
in Burke. Ned is of a good stock, 
the old English yeoman, the coun- 
try’s pride.” 

“ Yeoman !” said the Maitland, 
with sovereign contempt. 

Vizard resisted. “Is this the 
plact to sneer at an English yeo- 
man, where you see an unprincely 

rince living by a gambling-table ? 
hat says the old stave /— 
‘A German prince, a marquis of France, 
And a laird o’ the North Countrie ; 

A yeoman o’ Kent, with his yearly rent, 

ould ding ’em out, all three.’ ” 

“Then,” said Misander, with a 
good deal of malicious intent, “ you 
are quite sure your yeoman is not a 
—pauper—an adventurer 6 
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* Positive.” 

* And a gambler.” 

“ No, I am not at all sure of that. 
But nobody is all-wise. I am not, 
for one. He is a fine fellow; as 
good as gold; as true as steel; al- 
ways polite, always genial; and 
never speaks ill of any of you be- 
hind your backs.” 

Miss Maitland bridled at that. 
“What I have said is not out of 
dislike to the young man. I am 
warning a brother to take a little 
more care of his sister, that is all. 
However, after your snecr, I shall 
say no more behind Mr. Severne’s 
back, but to his face,—that is, if we 
ever see his face again, or Zoe’s 
either.” 

“Oh, aunt!” said Fanny, re- 
proachfully. ‘It is only the rain. 
La, poor things, they will be wet to 
the skin! Just see how it is pour- 
ing !” 

“That it is: and let me tell you 
there is nothing so dangerous as a 
téte-ad-téte in the rain.” 

“ A thunderstorm is worse, aunt,” 
said Fanny, eagerly, “ because then 
she is frightened to death, and 
clings to him—if he is nice.” 

Having galloped into this reve- 
lation, through speaking first and 
thinking afterwards, Fanny pulled 
up short the moment the words were 
out, and turned red, and looked 
askant, under her pale lashes, at 
Vizard. Observing several twinkles 
in his eyes, she got up hastily, and 
said she really must go and dry her 
gown. 

“ Yes,” said Miss Maitland, “come 
into my room, dear.” 

Fanny complied, with ratber a 
rueful face, not doubting that the 
public “dear” was to get it rather 
hot in private. 

Her uneasiness was not lessened 
when the old maid said to her, 
grimly, “ Now sit you down there, 
and never mind your dress.” 

However, it came rather mildly, 





after all. “Fanny, you are not a 
bad girl, and you have shown you 
were sorry: so I am not going to 
be hard on you; only you must be 
a good girl now, and help me to 
undo the mischief, and then I will 
forgive you.” 

“ Aunt,” said Fanny, piteously, 
“JT am older than she is, and I 
know I have done rather wrong, 
and I won’t do it any more; but 
pray, pray, don’t ask me to be un- 
kind to her to-day: it is Brooch- 
day.” 

Miss Maitland ouly stared at this 
obscure announcement: so Fanny 
had to explain that Zoe and she 
had tiffed, and made it up, and Zoe 
had given her a brooch, Hereupon 
she went for it, and both ladies for- 
got the topic they were on, and 
every other, to examine the brooch. 

“Aunt,” said Fanny, handling 
the brooch, and eying it, “you 
were a poor girl, like me, before 
grandpapa left you the money, and 
you know it is just as well to have 
a tiff now and then with a rich one, 
because, when you kiss and make 
it up, you always get some Recon- 
ciliation Thing or other.” : 

Miss Maitland dived into the 
past and nodded approval. 

Thus encouraged, Fanny | pro- 
ceeded to more modern rules. She 
let Miss Maitland know it was 
always understood at her school 
that on these occasions of tiff, re- 
conciliation, and present, the girl 
who received the present was to 
side in everything with the girl 
who gave it, for that one day. “ That 
is the real reason I put on my tight 
boots—to earn my brooch, Isn't it 
a duck ?”” ' 

“ Are they tight, then ?” 

“Awfully. See—new on to- 
day.” 

“But you could shake off your 
lameness in a moment.” 

“La, aunt, you know one can 
fight with that sort of thing, or fight 
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against it. It is like colds, and 
headaches, and fevers, and all that. 
You are in bed, too ill to see any- 
body you don’t much care for. 
Night comes, and then you jump up 
and dress, and go to a ball, and 
leave your cold and your fever be- 
hind you, because the ball won't 
wait till you are well, and the bores 
will. So don’t ask meto be unkind 
to Zoe brooch-day,” said Fanny, 
skipping back to her first position 
with singular pertinacity. 

“ Now, Fanny,” said Miss Mait- 
land, “who wants you to be unkind 
to her? But you must and shall 
promise me not to lend her any more 
downright encouragement, and to 
watch the man well.” 

“I promise that faithfully,” said 
Fanny—an adroit concession, since 
she had been watching him like a 
cat a mouse for many days. 

“Then you are a good girl; and 
to reward you I will tell you in 
confidence all the strange stories I 
have discovered to-day.” 

“Oh, do, aunt!” cried Fanny; 
and now her eyes began to sparkle 
with curiosity. 

Miss Maitland then bade her ob- 
serve that the bedroom window was 
not a French casement, but a double- 
sash window—closed at present be- 
cause of the rain; but it had been 
wide open at the top all the time, 

“ Those two were smoking, and 
talking secrets: and, child,” said 
the old lady, very impressively, “ if 
you—want—to—know—what gen- 
tlemen really are, you must be out 
of sight, and listen to them, smok- 
ing. When I was a girl, the gentle- 
men came out in their true colours 
over their wine. Now they are as 
close as wax, drinking; and, even 
when they are tipsy, they keep their 
secrets. But once let them get by 
themselves and smoke, the very air 
is soon filled with scandalous secrets 
none of the ladies in the house ever 
dreamed of. Their real characters, 


their true histories, and their genuine 
sentiments, are locked up like that 
geni in the ‘Arabian Nights,’ and 
come out in smoke as he did.” The 
old lady chuckled at her own wit, 
and the young one laughéd to hu- 
mour her. “ Well, my dear, those 
two smoked, and revealed them- 
selves—their real selves; and [ lis- 
tened and heard every word on the 
top of those drawers.” 

Fanny looked at the drawers. 
They were high. 

“ La, aunt, how ever did you get 
up there ?” 

“ By a chair.” 

“ Oh, fancy you perched up there, 
listening, at your age !” 

“You need not keep throwing 
my age in my teeth. I am not so 
very old. Only I don’t paint, and 
whiten, and wear false hair. There 
are plenty of coquettes about, ever 
so much older than I am. I have 
a great mind not to tell you; 
and then much you will ever know 
about either of these men.” 

“Oh, aunt, don’t be cruel! I 
am dying to hear it.” 

As aunt was equally dying to 
tell it, she passed over the skit 
upon her age, though she did not 
forget nor forgive it; and repeated 
the whole conversation of Vizard 
and Severne with rare fidelity ; 
but, as I abhor what the evangelist 
calls “ battology,” and Shakespeare 
“ damnable iteration,” I must draw 
upon the intelligence of the reader 
(if any), and he must be pleased to 
imagine the whole dialogue of those 
two unguarded smokers repeated 
to Fanny, and interrupted, com- 
mented .on at-every salient point, 
scrutinised, sifted, dissected, and 
taken to pieces by two keen wo- 
men, sharp by nature, and sharper 
now by collision of their heads. No 
candour, no tolerance, no allowance 
for human -weakness, blunted the 
scalpel in their dextrous hands. 

O gossip! delight of, ordinary 
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souls, and more delightful still when 
you furnish food for detraction ! !! 
To Fanny, in particular, it was 
exciting, ravishing; and the time 
flew by so unheeded, that presently 
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there came a sharp knock, and an 
impatient voice cried, “ Chatter !— 
Chatter !—Chatter !—how long are 
we to be kept waiting for dinner, 
all of us?” 


CHAPTER VII. 


At the very commencement of 
the confabulation so barbarously 
‘interrupted before it had lasted two 
hours and a half, the Misogyn rang 
the bell, and asked for Rosa, Zoe’s 
maid, 

She came, and he ordered her to 
have up a basket of wood, and light 
a roaring fire in her mistress’s room, 
and put out garments to air. He 
also inquired the number of Zoe’s 
bedroom. The girl _ it was 
“ No. 74.” 

The Misogyn waited: half an 
hour, and then visited “ No. 74.” 
He found the fire burnt down to 
one log, and some things airing at 
the fire, as domestics air their em- 
ployers’ things, but not their own, 
you may be sure. There was a 
chemise carefully folded into the 
smallest possible compass, and 
doubled over a horse at a good dis- 
tance from the cold fire. There 
were other garments and supplemen- 
taries, all treated in the same way. 

The Miso yn looked, and re- 
marked as follows : « Idiots !|—at 
everything, but taking in the men.” 

Having relieved his spleen with 
this courteous and comprehen- 
sive observation, he piled log upon 
log, till the fire was half up the 
chimney. Then he got all the 
chairs, and made a semicircle, and 
spread out the various garments to 
the genial heat; and so close that, 
had a spark flown, they would have 
been warmed with a vengeance, 
and the superiority of the male in- 
tellect demonstrated. This done, 
he retired, with a guilty air; for 
he did nat want to be caught med- 





dling in such frivolities by Miss 
Dover or Miss Maitland. How- 
ever, he was quite safe; those su- 
perior spirits were wholly occupied 
with the loftier things of the mind, 
especially the characters of their 
neighbours. 

I must now go for these truants 
that are giving everybody so much 
trouble. 

When Fanny fell lame, and said 
she was very sorry, but she must 
go home and change her boots, 
Zoe was for going home too. But 
Fanny, doubting her sincerity, was 
peremptory, and said they had only 
to stroll slowly on, and then turn; 
she should meet them coming back. 
Zoe coloured high, suspecting they 
had seen the last of this ingenious 
young lady. 

“ What a good girl!” cried Se- 
verne. 

“T am afraid she is a very 
naughty girl,” said Zoe, faintly ; and 
the first effect of Fanny’s retreat 
was to make her a great deal more 
reserved and less sprightly 

Severne observed, and under- 
stood, and saw he must give her 
time. He was so respectful, as 
well as tender, that, by degrees, she 
came out again, and beamed with 
youth and happiness. 

They strolled very slowly by the 
fair river, and the pretty’ little 
nothings they said to each other 
began to be mere vehicles for those 
soft tones and looks in which love 
is made far more than by the words 
themselves. 

When they started on this walk, 
Severne had no distinct nor serious 
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views on Zoe. But he had been 
‘playing with fire for some time, and 
so now he got well burnt. 

Walking slowly by his side, and 
conscious of being wooed, whatever 
the words might be, Zoe was 
lovelier than ever. Those lowered 
lashes, that -mantling cheek, those 
soft, tender murmurs, told him he 


was dear, and thrilled his heart, - 


though a cold one compared with 
hers, 

He was in love—as much as he 
could be, and more than he had ever 
been before. He never even asked 
himself whether permanent happi- 
ness was likely to spring from this 
love; he was self-indulgent, reck- 
less, and in love. 

He looked at her, wished he could 
recall his whole life, and sighed. 

“Why do you sigh?” said she, 

ently. 

“T don’t know. Yes,I do. Be- 
cause I am not happy.” 

“Not happy?’ said she. “You 
ought to be; and I am sure you 
deserve to be,” 

“1 don’t know that. However, 
I think I shall be happier in a few 
minutes, or else very unhappy in- 
deed. That depends on you.” 

“On me, Mr. Severne?”’ and she 
blushed crimson, and her bosom 
began to heave. His words led her 
to expect a declaration and a pro- 
posal of marriage. 

He saw her mistake; and her 
emotion spoke so plainly, and 
sweetly, and tried him so, that it 
cost him a great effort not to clasp 
her in his arms. But that was not 
his cue at present. He lowered his 
eyes, to give her time, and said, sadly, 
“TI cannot help seeing that, some- 
how, there is suspicion in the air 
about me. Miss Maitland puts 
questions and drops /)iints. Miss 
Dover watches me like a lynx. 
Even you gave me a hint the other 
day that I never talk to you about 
my relations and my past life.” 
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“ Pray do not confound me with 
other people,” said Zoe, proudly. 
“If I am curious, it is because I 
know you must have done many 
good things and clever things; but 
you have too little vanity, or too 
much pride, to tell them even to 
one who—esteems you, and could 
appreciate.” 

“] know you are as generous and 
noble as most people are narrow- 
minded,” said Severne, enthusiasti- 
cally ; “and I have determined to 
tell you all about myself.” 

Zoe’s cheeks beamed with grati- 
fied pride, and her eyes sparkled. 

“Only, as I would not tell it to 
anybody but you, I must stipulate 
that you receive it in sacred con- 
fidence, and not repeat it to a living 
soul,” °° 

“Not even to my brother, who 
loves you so?” 

“ Not even to him.” 

This alarmed the instinctive deli- 
cacy and modesty of a truly virgin 
soul. 

“TI am not experienced,” said 
she, “But I feel I ought not to 
yield to curiosity, and hear from 
you anything I am forbidden to 
tell my brother. You might as 
well say I must not tell my mother ; 
for dear Harrington is all the mother 
I have; and I am sure he is a true 
friend to you” (this last a little 
reproachfully). 

But for Severne’s habitual self- 
command, he would have treated 
this delicacy as ridiculous prudery ; 
but he was equal to greater diffi- 
culties, 

“You are right, by instinct, in 
everything. Well, then, I shall 
tell you, and you shall see at 
once whether it ought to be re- 

eated, or to remain a sacred deposit 
weed me and the only creature 
I have the courage to tell it to.” 

Zoe lowered her eyes, and marked 
the sand with her parasol. She 
was a little puzzled now, and half 
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conscious that, somehow, he was 
tying her to secrecy with silk in- 
stead of rope; but she never sus- 
pected the deliberate art and dex- 
terity with which it was done. 

Severne then made the revela- 
tion, which he had been preparing 
for a day or two past: and, to avoid 
eternal comments by the author, I 
must once more call in the artful 
aid of the printers, The true part 
of Mr. Severne’s revelation is in 
italics ; the false in ordinary type. 

“ When my father died, I inherit- 
ed an estate in Huntingdonshire. It 
was not so large as Vizard’s, but it 
was clear, Not a mortgage nor en- 
cumbrance on it. I had a.younger 
brother ; a fellow with charming 
manners, and very accomplished. 
These were his ruin: he got into 
high society in London: but high 
society is not always good society. 
He became connected with a fast 
lot, some of the young nobility. Of 
course he could not vie with them, 
He got deeply in debt. Not but 
what they were in debt too, every 
one of them. He used to send to 
me for money oftener than I liked ; 
but I never suspected the rate he 
was going at. I was anxious, too, 
about him; but I said to myself 
he was just sowing his wild oats, 
like other fellows. Well, it went 
on, until—to his misfortune and 
mine—he got entangled in some 
disgraceful transactions; the general 
features are known to all the world, 
I daresay you have heard of one 
or two young noblemen, who com- 
mitted forgeries on their relations 
and friends some years ago. One 
of them, the son of an earl, took his 
sister’s whole fortune out of her 
bank, with a single forged cheque. 
I believe the sum total of his for- 
geries was over £100,000. His 
father could not find half the money. 
A number of the nobility had to 
combine to repurchase the docu- 
ments ; many of them were in the 





hands of the Jews ; and I believe a 
composition was effected, with thé 
help of a very powerful barrister, 
an M.P. He went out of his line 
on this occasion, and mediated be- 
tween the parties. What will you 
think when I tell you that my 
brother, the son of my father and my 
mother, was one of these forgers; a 
criminal ?” 

“My poor friend!” cried Zoe, 
clasping her innocent hands. 

“Tt was a thunder-clap. I had 
a great mind to wash my hands of 
it, and let him go to prison. But 
how could I? The struggle ended 
in my doing like the rest. Only 
“0 I had no noble kinsmen with 
ong purses to help me, and no 
Solicitor-General to mediate sub 
rosa. The total amount would have 
swamped my family acres. I got 
them down to sixty per cent, and 
that only. crippled my estate for 
ever. As for my brother, he fell 
on his knees to me. But I could 
not forgive him, He left the country 
with a hundred pounds I gave him. 
He is in Canada: and only known 
there as a most respectable farmer. 
He talks of paying me back. That 
I shall -believe when I see it. All 
I know for certain is that his crime 
has mortgaged my estate, and left 
me poor—and suspected.” 

Whilst Severne related this, there 
passed a somewhat notable thing in 
the world of mind. The inventor 
of this history did not understand 
it; the hearer did, and accompanied 
it with innocent sympathetic sighs. 
Her imagination, more powerful 
and precise than the inventor’s, 
pictured the horror of the high- 
minded brother, his agony, his 
shame, his respect for law and 
honesty, his pity for his own flesh 
and blood, his struggle, and the 
final triumph of fraternal affection. 
Every line of the figment was alive 
to her, and she realised the tale. 
Severne only repeated it. 
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At the last touch cf his cold art, 
the warm-hearted girl could contain 
no longer. 

“Oh! poor Mr. Severne!” she 
cried; “poor Mr. Severne!” and 
the tears ran down her cheeks. 

He looked at her first with a 
little astonishment,—fancy taking 
his little narrative to heart like 
that !—then with compunction, and 
then with a momentary horror at 
himself, and terror at the impassable 
gulf fixed between them, by her 
rare goodness and his depravity. 

Then for a moment he felt; and 
felt all manner of things at once. 
“Oh, don’t cry,” he blurted out, 
and began to blubber himself at 
having made her cry at all, and so 
uvfairly. It was his lucky hour; 
this hysterical effusion, undignified 
by a single grain of active contri- 
tion, or even penitent resolve, told 
in his favour. They mingled their 
tears ; and hearts cannot hold aloof, 
when tears come together. Yes, 
they mingled their tears, and the 
crocodile tears were the male’s, if you 
please, and the woman’s tears were 
pure holy drops, that angels might 
have gathered and carried them to 
God for pearls of the human soul, 


After they had cried together 
over the cool figment, Zoe said: 
“T do not repent my curiosity now. 
You did well to tell me. Oh no, 
you were right, and I will never 
tell anybody. People are nar- 
row-minded. They shall never 
cast your brother’s crime in your 
teeth, nor your own losses I 
esteem you for—oh so much more 
than ever! I wonder you could 
tell me.” 

“You would not wonder if you 
knew how superior you are to all 
the world: how noble, how gener- 
ous, and how I , 





“Oh, Mr. Severne, it is going to 
rain. We must get home as fast 
as ever we can.” 


_ other’s love; and Zoe would have 
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They turned, and Zoe, with true 
virgin coyness and elastic limbs, 
made the coming rain an excuse 
for such swift walking, that Severne 
could not make tender love to her. 
To be sure Apollo ran after Daphne, 
with his little proposals; but I 
take it he ran mute—till he found 
he couldn’t catch her. Indeed it 
was as much as Severne could do 
to keep up with her “fair heel and 
toe.” But 1 ascribe this to her 
not wearing high heels, ever since 
Fanny told her she was just a 
little too tall, and she was novice 
enough to believe her. 

She would not stop for the 
drizzle; but at last it came down 
with such a vengeance, that she was 
persuaded to leave the path and 
run for a cattle-shed at some dis- 
tance. Here she and Severne were 
imprisoned. Luckily for them 
“the kye had not come hame,” and 
the shed was empty. They got 
into the farthest corner of it; for 
it was all open towards the river ; 
and the rain pattered on the roof 
as if it would break it. 

Thus driven together, was it 
wonderful that soon her hand was 
in bis, and that, as they purred 
together, and murmured soft noth- 
ings, more than once she was sur- 
prised into returning the soft pres- 
snre which he gave it so often ? 

The plump declaration she had 
fled from, and now seemed deli- 
ciously resigned to, did not actually 
come. But he did what she valued 
more, he resumed his confidences : 
told her he had vices: was fond of 
gambling. Excused it on the score 
of his loss by his brother. Said 
he"hoped soon to hear good news 
from Canada, Didn’t despair. 
Was happy now, in spite of all. 
Had been happy ever since he had 
met her. What declaration was 
needed? The understanding was 
complete. Neither doubted the 
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thought herself a faithless, wicked 
girl if, after this, she had gone 
and accepted any other man. 

But presently she had a mis- 
giving, and looked at her watch. 
Yes, it wanted but one hour to 
dinner. Now her brother was 
rather a Tartar about punctuality 
at dinner. She felt she was al- 
ready in danger of censure for her 
long téte-d-téte with Severne, though 
the rain was the culprit. She 
could not afford to draw every eye 
upon her by being late for dinner 
along with him, 

She told Severne they must go 
home now, rain or no rain; and she 
walked resolutely out into the 
weather. 

Severne did not like it at all, 
but he was wise enough to deplore 
it only on her account; and indeed 
her light alpaca was soon drenched, 
and began to cling to her. 

But the spirited girl only laughed 


at his’ condolences, as she hurried 


on. “ Why, it is only warm water,” 
said she: “this is no more than a 
bath in the summer sea. Bathing 
is getting wet through in blue 
flannel. Well, I am bathing in 
blue alpaca.” 

“But it will ruin your dress,” 

“ My dress! why, it is as old as 
the hills. When I get home Ill 
give it to Rosa—ready washed, ha ! 
ha!” 

The rain pelted and poured, and 
long before they reached the inn, 
Zoe’s dress had become an external 
cuticle, an alpaca skin. 

But innocence is sometimes very 
bold, She did not care a bit: and, 
to tell the truth, she had little need 
to care. Beauty so positive as hers 
is indomitable. The petty acci- 
dents that are the terrors of homely 
charms, seem to enhance Queen 
Beauty. Dishevelled hair adorns 
it: close- bound hair adorns it. 
Simplicity adorns it. Diamonds 
adorn it. Everything seems to 
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adorn it, because the truth is, it 
adorns everything. And\ so Zoe, 
drenched with rain, and her dress 
a bathing-gown, was only a Greek 
goddess tinted blue, her bust and 
shoulders and her moulded figure 
covered, yet revealed. What was 
she to an artist’s eye? Just the 
Townly Venus with her sculptor’s 
cunning draperies and Juno’s gait. 


“ Et vera incessa patuit Dea.’’ 


When she got to the hotel she 
held up her finger to Severne with 
a pretty peremptoriness, She had 
shown him so much tenderness, she 
felt she had a right to order him 
now: “I must beg of you,” said 
she, “to go straight to your rooms 
and dress very quickly, and present 
ponner to Harrington five minutes 

efore dinner at least.” 


” said he, obsequi- 


“T will obey, 
ously. 

That pleased her, and she kissed 
her hand to him, and scudded to 
her own room. 

At sight of the blazing fire and 
provident preparations, she started, 
and said aloud, “Oh, how nice of 
them!” and, all dripping as she 
was, she stood there with her young 
heart in a double glow. 

Such a nature as hers has too 
little egotism, and low-bred vanity, 
to undervalue worthy love. The 
infinite heart of a Zoe Vizard can 
love but one with passion, yet ever 
so many more with warm and ten- 
der affection. 

She gave aunt Maitland credit 
for this provident affection. It was 
out of the sprightly Fanny’s line; 
and she said to herself, “ Dear old 
thing! there, I thought she was 
bottling up a lecture for me, and 
all the time her real anxiety was 
lest I should be wet through.” 
Thereupon she settled in her mind 
to begin loving aunt Maitland from 
that hour, She did not ring for 
her maid till she was nearly dressed ; 
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and when Rosa came and exclaimed 
at the condition of her cast-off robes, 
she laughed, and told her it was 
nothing,—the Rhine was nice and 
warm,—pretending she had been 
in it. She ordered her to dry the 
dress, and iron it. 

“Why, la, miss; you'll never 
wear it again, to be sure?” said 
Rosa, demurely. 

‘IT don’t know,” said the young 
lady, archly; “but I mean to take 
great care of it,” and burst out 
laughing like a peal of silver bells, 
because she was in high spirits, and 
saw what Rosa would be at. 

Give away the gown she had 
been wooed and wet through in— 
no, thank you! Such gowns as 


these be land-marks, my masters. 
Vizard, unconscious of her ar- 
rival, was walking up and down the 
room, fidgeting more and more, 
when in came Zoe, dressed high in 
black silk and white lace, looking 
ever so cosy, and blooming like a 


rose. 

“What!” said he: “in, and 
dressed!” He took her by the 
shoulders, and gave her a great 
kiss. “You young monkey,” said 
he, “I was afraid you were washed 
away.” : 

Zoe suggested that would only 
have been a woman obliterated. 

“That is true,” said he, with an 
air of hearty conviction. “I forgot 
that.” 

Ile then inquired if she had had 
a nice walk, 

“Ob, beautiful ; imprisoned half 
the time in a cow-shed, and then 
drenched. But [ll have a nice 
walk with you, dear, up and down 
the room.” 

“ Come on, then.” 

So she put her right hand on his 
left shoulder, and gave him her left 
hand, and they walked up and down 
the room, Zoe beaming with happi- 
ness and affection for everybody, 
and walking at a graceful bend. 
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Severne came in, dressed, and 
perfect as though just taken out of 
a band-box. He sat down at a 
little table, and read a little journal 
unobtrusively. Ht was his cue to 
divest his late téte-a-téte of public 
importance. 

hen came dinner, and two of 
the party absent. Vizard heard 
their voices going like mill-clacks at 
this sacred hour, and summoned 
them rather roughly, as_ stated 
above. His back was to Zoe, and 
she rubbed her hands gaily to Sev- 
erne, and sent him a flying whis- 
per, “Oh, what fun! we are. the 
culprits, and they are the ones 
scolded.” 

Dinner waited ten minutes, and 
then the defaulters appeared. No- 
thing was said, but Vizard looked 
rather glum; and aunt Maitland 
cast a vicious look at Severne and 
Zoe; they had made a forced march 
and outilanked her. She sat down 
and bided her time, like a fowler 
waiting till the ducks come within 
shot. 

But the conversation was com- 
monplace, inconsecutive, shifty, and 
vague, and it was two hours before 
anything came within shot; all this 
time not a soul suspected the am- 
bushed fowler. 

At last Vizard having thrown 
out one of his hints that the fair 
sex are imperfect, Fanny, being un- 
der the influence of Miss Maitland’s 
revelations, ventured to suggest that 
they had no more faults than men, 
and certainly were not more deceit- 
ful. 

“Indeed?” said Vizard. “ Not 
—more—deceitful! Do you speak 
from experience ?” 

“Oh, no, no,” said Fanny, get- 
ting rather frightened. “1 only 
think so, somehow.” 

“ Well, but you must have a rea- 
son. May I respectfully inquire 
whether more men have jilted you 
than you have jilted ?” 
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“ You may inquire as respectfully 
as you like; but I shan’t tell 
rou,” 

“That is right, Miss Dover,” said 
Severne: “dou’t you put up with 
his nonsense. He knows nothing 
about it; women are angels, com- 
oe with men. The wonder is, 
10w they can waste so much truth, 
and constancy, and beauty upon 
the foul sex. To my mind, there is 
only one thing we beat you in: we 
do stick by each other rather better 
than you do. Yon are truer to 
us; we are a little truer to each 
other.” 

“Not a little,” suggested Vizard, 
drily. 

“ For my part,” said Zoe, blush- 
ing pink at her boldness in ad- 
vancing an opinion on \so large a 

matter, “I think these compari- 
sons are rather narrow-minded: 
what have we to do with bad 


people, male or female? A good 


man is good, and a good woman is 
good: still I do think that women 
have greater hearts to love, and 
men, perhaps, greater hearts for 
friendship ;” then, blushing roseate, 
“even in the short time we have 
been here we have seen two gentle- 
men give up pleasure for self-deny- 
ing friendship. Lord Uxmoor gave 
us all up for a sick friend. Mr. 
Severne did more, perhaps; for he 
lost that divine singer;—you will 
never hear her now, Mr. Severne.” 

The Maitland gun wentoff. “A 
sick friend !—Mr. Severne ?—ha! 
ha! ha! You silly girl, he has got 
no sick friend. He was at the 
gaming-table. That was his sick 
friend.” 


It was an effective discharge. It 
winged a duck or two. It killed 
us follows: the tranquillity— the 
good-humour—and the content of 
the little party. 

Severne started, and stared, and 
lost colour, and then cast at Vizard 
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a venomous look never seen on his 
face before; for he naturally con- 
cluded that Vizard had betrayed 
him. 

Zoe was amazed, looked instantly 
at Severne, saw it was true, and 
turned pale at his evident discom- 
fiture. Her lover had been guilty 
of deceit—mean and rather heart- 
less deceit. 

Even Fanny winced at the point- 
blank denunciation of a young man 
who was himself polite to every- 
body. She would have done it in 
a very different way— insinuations, 
innuendo, &c. 

“They have found you out, old 
fellow,” said Vizard, merrily ; “but 
you need not look as if you had 
robbed a church. Hang it all! a 
fellow has got a right to gamble, if 
he chooses. Any way, he paid for 
his whistle; for he lost three hun- 
dred pounds.” 

“Three hundred pounds!” cried 
the terrible old maid. “Where 
ever did he get them to lose ?” 

“Severne divined that be had 
nothing to gain by fiction here; so 
he said, sullenly, “I got them from 
Vizard; but I gave him value for 
them.” 

“You need not publish our pri- 
vate transactions, Ned,” said Vizard. 
“ Miss Maitland, this is really not in 


your department.” % 


“ Oh yes, it is,” said she; “and 
so you'll find,” 

This pertinacity looked like de- 
fiance. Vizard rose from his chair, 
bowed ironically, with the air of a 
man not disposed for a hot argu- 
ment. “In that case—with permis- 
sion—I’ll withdraw to my veranda, 
and, in that—(he struck a light)— 
peaceful—(here he took a suck)— 
shade 

“You will meditate on the charms 
of Ina Klosking.” 

Vizard received this poisoned 
arrow in the small of the back, as 
he was sauntering out. He turned 
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like a shot, as if a man had struck 
him, and, for a single moment, he 
looked downright terrible, and won- 
derfully unlike the easy-going Har- 
rington Vizard. But he soon recov- 
ered himself. “ What! you listen, 
do you?” said he; and turned con- 
temptuously on his heel without 
another word. 

There was an uneasy, chilling 
pause. Miss Maitland would have 
given something to withdraw her last 
shot. Fanny was very uncomfort- 
able, and fixed her eyes on the table. 
Zoe, deeply shocked at Severne’s 
deceit, was now amazed and puzzled 
about her brother. “Ina Klosking !” 
inquired she; “ who is that?” 

“Ask Mr, Severne,” said Miss 
Maitland, sturdily. 

Now Mr. Severne was sitting 
silent, but with restless eyes, medi- 
tating how he should get over that 
figment of his about the sick friend. 

Zoe turned round on him, fixed 
her glorious eyes full upon his face, 
and said, rather imperiously, “ Mr. 
Severne, who is Ina Klosking ?” 

Mr. Severne looked up blankly 
in her face, and said nothing. 

She coloured at not being an- 
swered, and repeated her question 
{all this time Fanny’s eyes were 
fixed on the young man even more 
keenly than Zoe’s), “who — and 
what—is Ina Klosking ?”” 

“ She is a public singer.” 

“ Do you know her?” 

“Yes; I heard her sing at Vi- 
enna.” 

“Yes, yes; but do you know her 
to speak to?” 

He considered half a moment, and 
then said he had not that honour. 
“ But,” said he, rather hurriedly, 
“sombody or other told me she 
had come out at the opera here, and 
made a hit.” 

“ What; in Siebel?” . 

“T don’t know; but I saw large 
bills out with her name. She made 
her début in Gounod’s ‘ Faust.’” 
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“It is my Siebel!” cried Zoe, 
“ Why, aunt, no won- 
der Harrington admires her. For 
my part, I adore her.” 

“ You, child! * That is quite a 
different matter.” 

“No, it is not. Ile is like me; 
he has only seen her once, as I have, 
and on the stage.” 

“ Fiddle-de-dee. I tell you he is 
in love with her, over head and 
ears ; he is wonderfully inflammable ~ 
for a woman-hater. Ask Mr. Sev- 
erne; he knows.” 

“Mr, Severne, is my brother in 
love with that lady ?” 

Severne’s turn had come; that 
able young man saw his chance, and 
did as good a bit of acting as ever 
was extemporised even by an Italian 
mnime. 

“Miss Vizard,” said he, fixing 
his hazel eyes on her for the first 
time, in a-way that made her feel 
his power, “what passed in confi- 
dence between two friends ought 
to be sacred. Don’t—you—think 
so?” (The girl quivered, remem- 
bering the secret he had confessed 
to her.) “Miss Maitland has done 
your brother and me the honour to 
listen to our secrets. She shall re- 
peat them, if she thinks it delicate; 
but I shall not, without Vizard’s 
consent; and, more than that, the 
conversation seems to mato be tak- 
ing the turn of casting blame, and 
ridicule, and I don’t know what, on 
the best-hearted, kindest-hearted, 
truest-hearted, noblest, and manliest 
man I know. _I decline to take any 
further share in it.” 

With these last words in his 
mouth, he stuck his hands defiantly 
into his pockets, and stalked out 
into the veranda, looking every 
inch a man. 

Zoe folded her arms, and gazed 
after him with undisguised admira- 
tion. How Well everything he did 
became him! his firing up—his 
brusquerie—the very movements of. 
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his body, all so piquant, charming, 
and unwomanly, As he vanished? 
from her admiring eyes, she turned, 
with flaming cheeks, on Miss Mait- 
land, and ‘said, “Well, aunt, you 
have driven them both out at the 
window; now say something pretty 
to Fanny and me, and drive us out 
at the door.” 

Miss Maitland hung her head; 
she saw she had them all against 
her but Fanny, and Fanny was a 
trimmer. She said; sorrowfully, 
“No, Zoe. I feel how unattractive 
I have made the room. I have 
driven away the gods of your idola- 
try—they are only idols of clay; 
but that you can’t believe. I will 
banish nobody else except a cross- 
grained but respectable old woman, 
who is too experienced, and too 
much soured by it, to please y young 
people when things: are going wrong.” 

With this she took her bed- 
candle, and retired. 

Zoe had an inward struggle. As 
Miss Maitland opened her bed- 
room door, she called to her, “Aunt! 
one word. Was it you that ordered 
the fire in my bedroom ?” 

Now, if she had received the 
answer she expected, she meant to 
say, “Then please let me forget 
everything else you have said or 
done to-day.” But Miss Maitland 
stared a Jittle, and said, “ Fire in 
your bedroom; no,’ 

“Oh!—then I have nothing to 
thank you for this day,” said Zoe, 
with all the hardness of youth; 
though, as a general rule, she had 
not her share of it. 

The old lady winced visibly, 
but she made a creditable answer. 
“Then, my dear, you shall have 
my prayers this night ; and it does 
not matter much whether you thank 
me for them or not.” 

As she disappeared, Zoe flung 
herself wearily on a couch, and 
very soon began to cry. Fanny 
ran to her, and nestled close to her, 


and the two had a rock together, 
Zoe crying, and Fanny coaxing and 
comforting. 

“Ah!” sighed Zoe; “this was 
the happiest day of my life; and 
see how it ends! Quarrelling and 
deceit; the one I hate, the other 
I despise. No, never again, until 
I have said my prayers and am 
just going to sleep, will I ery, ‘O 
giorno felice!’ as I did this after- 
nooo, when the rain was pouring 
on me; but my heart was all in a 
glow.” 

These pretty little lamentations of 
youth were interrupted by Mr. Sev- 
erne slipping away from his friend, 
to try and recover lost ground. 

He was coolly received by Zoe ; 
then he looked dismayed, but affect- 
ed not to understand; then Zoe 
pinched Fanny, which meant, “J 
don’t choose to put him on his 
defence; but I am dying to hear 
if he has anything to say.” There- 
upon Fanny obeyed that significant 
pinch, and said, “ Mr. Severne, my 
cousin is not a woman of the world ; 
she is a country girl, with old- 
fashioned romantic notions that a 
man should be above telling fibs ; 


I have known her longer than you, 


and I see she can’t understand your 
passing off the gambling-table for 
a sick friend.” 

“ Why, I never did,” said he, as 
bold as brass. 

“ Mr. Severne ! 

“Miss Dover! My sick friend 
was at ‘The Golden Star,’ that’s a 
small hotel in a different direction 
from the Kursaal. I was there 
from seven o'clock till nine. You 
ask the waiter if you don’t believe 
me.” 

Fanny giggled at this inadvertent 
speech ; but Zoe’s feelings were too 
deeply ‘engaged to shoot fun flying. 
“Fanny,”, cried she, eagerly, “I 
heard ‘him tell the coachman to 
drive him to that very place, ‘The 
Golden Star.’” 


" 
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“ Really ?” said Fanny, mystified. 
“Indeed I did, dear. I remem- 


ber ‘The Golden Star’ distinctly.” - 


“ Ladies, I was there till nine 
o’clock, Then I started for the 
theatre. Unfortunately the theatre 
is attached to the Kursaal. I 
thought I would just look in for a 
few minutes, In fact I don’t think 
I was there half an hour. But Miss 
Maitland is quite right in one thing. 
I lost more than two hundred 
pounds, all through playing on a 
false system. Of course I know I 
had no business to go there at all, 
when I might have been by your 
side.” 

“ And heard La Klosking.” 

“Tt was devilish bad taste, and 
you may well be surprised and 
offended,” 

“No, no; not at that,” said Zoe. 

“ But, hang it all! don’t make 
a fellow worse than he is. Why 


should I invent a sick friend? I 
suppose I have a right to go to the 


Kursaal if I choose. At any rate 
I mean to go to-morrow afternoon, 
and win a pot of money. Hinder 
me who can.” 

Zoe beamed with pleasure. “That 
spiteful old woman! I am ashamed 
of myself. 
becomes a man to say je veur ; and 
it becomes a woman to yield. For- 
give our‘ unworthy doubts. We 
will all go to the Kursaal to-mor- 
row.” 


The reconciliation was complete ; 
and to add to Zoe’s happiness, she 
made a little discovery. Rosa came 
in to see if she wanted anything. 
That, you must know, was Rosa’s 
way of saying, “It is very late. 
I’m tired; so the sooner you go to 
bed the better.” And Zoe was by 
nature so considerate, that she often 
went to bed more for Rosa’s con- 
venience than her own inclination. 

But this time she said, sharply, 
“Yes, I do. I want to know who 
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had my fire lighted for me in the 
middle of summer.” 

“ Why, squire, - be sure,” 
Rosa. 

“ What! my brother Y” 

“Yes, miss; and seen to it all 
hisself: leastways I found the 
things properly muddled. Twas 
to be seen a man had been at ’em.”’ 

Rosa retired, leaving Zoe’s face a 
picture. 

Just then Vizard put his head 
cautiously in at the window, and 
said, in a comic whisper, “Is she 
gone ?” 

“Yes, she is gone,” cried Zoe, 
“and you are wanted in her place.” 
She ran to meet him. “ Who or- 
dered a fire in my room, and 
muddled all my things?” said she, 
severely. 

“T did. What of that?” 

“Oh, nothing; only now I 
know who is my friend. Young 
people, here’s a lesson for you. 
When a lady is out in the rain, 
don’t prepare a lecture for her, like. 
aunt Maitland, but light her fire, 
like this dear old duck of a woman- 
hating impostor. Kiss me!” (vio- 
lently.) 

“ There—pest.” 

“That is not enough, nor half. 
There, and there, and there, and 
there, and there, and there.” 

“Now, look here, my young 
friend,” said Vizard, holding her 
lovely head by both ears ; “ you are 
exciting yourself about nothing, and 
that will end in one of your head- 
aches. So just take your candle 
and go to bed, like a good little 

irl.” 

“Must 1? Well, then, I will. 
Good-bye, tyrant dear. Oh, how I 
love you! Come, Fanny.” 

She gave her hand shyly to Sev- 
erne, and soon they were both in 
Zoe’s room. 

Rosa was dismissed, and they 
had their chat; but it was nearly 
all on one side. Fanny had plenty 


said 
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to say, but did not say it. She had 
not the heart to cloud that beaming 
face again so soon, she temporised ; 
Zoe pressed her with questions too ; 
but she slurred things. Zoe asked 
her why Miss Maitland was so bit- 
ter against poor Mr. Severne : Fanny 
said, in an off-hand way, “ Oh, it is 
only on your account she objects to 
him.” 

* And what are her objections ?” 

“Oh, only grammatical ones, dear. 
She says his antecedents are obscure, 
and his relatives unknown: ha, ha, 
ha!” Fanny laughed, but Zoe did 
not see the fun. Then Fanny stroked 
her down. 

“ Never mind that old woman. J 
shall interfere properly, if I see you 
in danger: it was monstrous, her 
making an esclandre at the very 
dinner - table, and spoiling your 
happy-day.” 

“ But she hasn’t,” cried Zoe, 
eagerly. ~“‘All’s well that ends 
well.’ I am happy—oh, so happy ! 
You love me, Harrington loves me. 
He \oves me. What more can any 
woman ask for than to be amata 
bene ?” 

This was the last word between 
Zoe and Fanny upon St. Brooch’s 
day. 

As Fanny went to her own room, 
the vigilant Maitland opened her 
door that looked upon the corridor, 
and beckoned her in. “ Well,” said 
she, “ did you speak to Zoe ?” 

“Just a ‘word before dinner. 
Aunt, she came in wet to the skin, 
and in higher spirits than Rosa ever 
knew her.” 

Aunt groaned. 

‘And what do you think? Her 
spoiled { ‘dress, she ordered} it to be 
ironed and put by. Jt is a case.’ 


Next day they all met at a late 
breakfast, and good-humour was the 
order of the day. 

This encouraged Zoe to throw out 
a feeler about the gambling-tables. 
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Then Fanny said it must be nice to 
gamble, because it was so naughty. 
“In a long experience,” said Miss 
Dover, with a sigh, “I have found 
that whatever is nice is naughty, 
and whatever is naughty is nice.” 

“There’s a short code of morals,” 
observed Vizard, “for the use of 
seminaries. Now let us hear Sev- 
erne; he knows all the defences of 
gambling lunacy has discovered.” 

Severne, thus appealed to, said 
play was like other things, bad only 
when carried to excess. “ At Hom- 
burg, where the play is fair, what 
harm can there be in devoting two 
or three hours of a long day to trente 
et quarante? The play exercises 
memory, judgment, sang froid, and 
other good qualities of the mind ; 
above all, it is on the square. Now, 
buying and selling shares without 
delivery, bulling, and bearing—and 
rigging, and Stock Exchange specu- 
lations in general—are just as much 
gambling ; but with cards all marked 
and dice loaded—and the fair player 
has no chance. The world,” said 
this youthful philosopher, “is takeu 
in by words, The truth is, that 
gambling with cards is fair, and 
gambling without cards a swindle.” 

“ He is hard upon the City,” said 
the Vizard; “ but no matter. Pro- 
ceed, young man. Develop your 
code of morals for the amusement 
of mankind, while duller spirits in- 
flict instruction.” 

“ You have got my opinion,” said 
Severne; “ oblige us with yours.” 

“No; mine would not be popu- 
lar just now: I reserve it till we are 
there, and can see the lunatics at 
work.” 

“Oh, then we are to go!” cried 
Fanny. “ Ob, be joyful!” 

« That depends on Miss Maitland. 

It is not in my department.” 

Instantly four bright eyes were 
turned piteously on the awful Mait- 
land. 

“Oh, aunt,” said Zoe, pleadingly 
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“do you think there would be any 
great harm in our—just for once in 
a way?” 

‘My dear,” said Miss Maitland, 
solemnly, “I cannot say that I ap- 
prove of public gambling in general. 
But at Homburg the company is 
celect. I have seen a German prince, 
a Russian prince, and two English 
countesses, the very élite of London 
society,-seated at the same table in 
the Kursaal. I think, therefore, 
there can be no harm in your going, 
under the conduct of older persons 
—myself, for example, and your 
brother.” 

“Code three,” suggested Vizard 
—the chaperonian code.” 

“ And a very good one, too,” said 
Zoe. “ But, aunt, must we look on, 
or may we play, just a little, little?” 

“My dear, there can be no great 
harm in playing a little, in good 
company—if you play with your 
own money.” She must have one 
dig at Severne. 


“T shan’t play very deep then,” 
said Fanny; “for I have got no 
money hardly.” 

Vizard came to the front, like a 


man. “No more should I,” said 
he, “but for Herries & Co. As it 
is, I am a Creesus, and I shall stand 
£100, which you three ladies must 
divide; and between you, no doubt, 
you will break the bank.” 

Acclamations greeted this piece 
of misogyny. When they had sub- 
sided, Severne was called on to ex- 
plain the game, and show the young 
ladies how to win a fortune with 
£33 6s. 8d. 

The table was partly cleared, two 
packs of cards sent for, and the pro- 
fessor lectured. ‘“ This,” said he, 
“is the cream of the game. Six 
packs are ‘properly shuffled and 
properly cut; the players put their 
money on black or red, which is the 
main event, and is settled thus: 
the dealer deals the cards in two 
rows. He deals the first row for 
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black, and stops the moment the 
cards pass thirty. That deal de- 
termines how near noir can get to 
thirty-one.” , 

Severne then dealt for noir, and 
the cards came as follows :— 

Queen of Hearts—four of Clubs — 
ten of Spades—nine of Diamonds: 
total, 33. 

He then dealt for red :— 

Knave of Clubs—ace of Diamonds 
—two of Spades—King of Spades 
—nine of Hearts: total, 32. 

“Red wins, because the cards 
dealt for red come nearest thirty- 
one. Besides that,” said he, “you 
can bet on the colour, or against it. 
The actual colour of the first card 
the player turns up on the black 
line must be black or red. Which- 
ever happens to be it is called ‘the 
colour.’ Say it is red: then, if the 
black line of cards wins, colour 
loses. Now I will deal again for 
both events.” 

“T deal for noir.” 

“Nine of Diamonds. Red, then, 
is the actual colour turned up on 
the black line. Do you bet for it 
or against it ?” 

“T bet for it,” cried Zoe. 
my favourite colour.” 

“And what do you say on the 
main event ?” ° 

“Oh, red on that too.” 

“Very good. I go on dealing 
for noir. Queen of Diamonds, 
three of Spades, Knave of Hearts 
—thirty-two. That looks ugly for 
your two events, black coming so 
near as thirty-two. Now for red. 
Four of Hearts, Knave of Spades, 
seven of Diamonds, Queen of Clubs 
—thirty-one, by Jove! Rouge 
gagne et couleur. There is nothing 
like courage. You have won both 
events.” 

“Oh, what a nice game 
Zoe. 

He then continued to deal, and 
they all betted on the main event 
and the colour, staking fabulous 


“It’s . 


!” cried 
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sums, till at last both numbers 
came up thirty-one. 

Thereupon Severne informed them 
that half the stakes belonged to him. 
That was the trifling advantage ac- 
corded to the bank. 

“ Which trifling advantage,” said 
Vizard, “ has enriched the man-eat- 
ing company, and their prince, and 
built the Kursaal, and will clean 
you all out, if you play long 
enough.” 

“That,” said Severne, “I deny ; 
it is more than balanced by the right 
the players have of doubling, till 
they gain, and by the maturity of the 
chances. I will explain this to the 
ladies: you see experience proves 
that neither red nor black can come 
up more than nine times running. 
When, therefore, either colour has 
come up four times, you can put a 
moderate stake on the other colour, 
and double on it till it must come, 
by the laws of nature. Say red has 
turned four times. You put a 
napoleon on black; red gains. You 
lose a napoleon. You don’t remove 
it, but double on it. The chances 
are now five to one you gain: but if 
you lose, you double on the same, 
and, when you have got to sixteen 
napoleons, the colour must change; 
urfiformity has reached its physical 
limit. That is called the maturity 
of the chances. Begin as unluckily 
as possible with five francs, and 
lose. If you have to double eight 
times before you win, it only comes 
to 1280 francs. Given, therefore, 
aman to whom fifty napoleons are 
no more than five francs to us, he 
can never lose if he doubles, like a 
Trojan, till the chances are mature. 
This is called ‘the Martingale :’ but 
observe, it only secures against loss, 
Heavy gains are made by doubling 
judiciously on the winning colour, 
or by simply betting on short runs 
of it. When red comes up, back 
red, and double twice on it. Thus 
you profit by the remarkable and 
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observed fact that the colours do 
not, as a rule, alternate, but reach 
ultimate equality by avoiding alter- 
nation, and making short runs, 
with occasional Jong runs; the lat- 
ter are rare, and must be watched 
with a view to the balancing run 
of the other colour. This is my 
system,” 

“ And you really think you have 
invented it?” asked Vizard. 

“T am not so conceited. My 
system was communicated to me 
in the Kursaal itself—by an old 
gentleman.” 

“ An old gentleman, or the ?” 

“Oh, Harrington!” cried Zoe; 
“ fie !” 

“My wit is appreciated at its 
value. Proceed, Ned.” 

Severne told him, a little defiant- 
ly, it was an old gentleman, with 
a noble head, a silvery beard, and 
the most benevolent countenance 
he ever saw, 

“Curious place for his reverence 
to be in,” hazarded Vizard. 

“He saw me betting, first on the 
black, then on the, red, till I was 
cleaned out, and then he beckoned 
me.” 

“ Not a man of premature advice, 
though.” 

“He iold me he had observed 
my play. I had been relying on 
the alternations of the colours, 
which alternation chance _persist- 
ently avoids, and arrives at equality 
by runs. He then gave me a better 
system.” 

“And, having expounded his 
system, he illustrated it. Tell the 
truth now; he sat down and lost 
the coat off his beck. It followed 
his family acres,” 

“You are quite wrong again. 
He never plays. He has heart 
disease, and his physician has for- 
bidded him all excitement.” 

“ His nation ?” 

“Humph! French.” 

“Ah! the nation that produced 
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‘Le philosophe sans le savoir.’ 
And now it has added, ‘Le philo- 
sophe sans le vouloir,’ and you have 
stumbled on him, ‘What a life for 
an aged man! Fortunatus ille senex 
qui ludicola vivit. Tantalus hand- 
cuffed, and glowering over a gam- 
bling-table ; a hell in a hell.” 

“ Oh, Harrington ! 9 

« Exclamations not allowed in 
sober argument, Zoe.” 

“Come, Ned, it 
disease, it is purse disease. 
do me a favour. 
sovereigns ; give those to the old 
beggar, and let him risk them.” 

“T could hardly take such a 
liberty with an old gentleman of 
his age and appearance—a man of 
honor, too, and high sentiments. 
Why, I'd bet seven to four he is 
one of Napoleon’s old soldiers.” 

The ladies sided unanimously 
with Severne. “What! offer a 


is not heart 
Just 


vieux de ? Empire five pounds? Oh 


fie !” 

“ Fiddle-de-dee !” 
domitable Vizard. “ Besides, he 
will do it with his usual grace. 
He will approach the son of Mars 
with that feigned humility which 
sits so well on youth, and ask him, 
as a personal favour, to invest five 
pounds for him at rouge et noir. 
The old soldier will stiffen into 
double dignity at first, then give 
him a low wink, and end by sitting 
down and gambling. He will be 
cautious at starting, as one who 
opens trenches for the siege of 
Mammon; but soon the veteran will 
get heated, and give battle; he 
will faney himself at Jena, since 
the croupiers are Prussians. If he 
wins, you cut him dead, being a 
humdrum Englishman; and if he 
wins, he cuts you, and pockets the 
cash, being a Frenchman that talks 
sentiment.” 

This sally provoked a laugh, in 
which Severne joined, and said, 
“Really, for a landed proprietor, 
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you know a thing or two.” He 
consented at last, with some reluc- 
tance, to take the money ; and none 
of the persons present doubted that 
he would execute the commission 
with a grace and delicacy all his 
own. Nevertheless, to run forward 
a little with the narrative, I must 
tell you that he never did hand 
that five pounds to the venerable 
sire; a little thing prevented him— 
the old man wasn’t born yet. 

“And now,” said Vizard, “it is 
our last day in Homburg. You are 
all going to gratify your mania 
—lunacy is contagious; suppose I 
gratify mine.” 

“Do, dear,” 
what is it ?” 

“T like your asking that; when 
it was publicly announced last 
night, and I fled discomfited to 
my balcony, and, in my confu- 
sion, lighted a cigar. My mania 
is—the “Klosking. ” 

“That is not a mania; it is good 
taste. She is admirable.” 

“Yes, in an opera; but I want to 
know how she looks and talks, 
in a room; and that is insane of 
me.” 

“Then so you shall, insane or 
not. I will call on her this morn- 
ing, and take you in my hand.” 

“What an ample palm! and 
what juvenile audacity! Zoe, you 
take my breath away.” 

“No audacity at all. I am sure 
of my welcome. How often must I 
tell you that we have mesmerised 
each othier, that lady and I; and are 
only waiting an opportunity to rush 
into each other’s arms! It began 
with her singling me out at the 
opera. But I daresay that was 
owing, at first, only to my being in 
full dress,” 

“No, no; to your being, like 
Agamemnon, a head taller than all 
the other Greeks.” 

“ Harrington! I am not a Greek. 
I am a thorough English girl at 


K 


said Zoe; “and 
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heart, though I am as black as a 
coal.” 

“No apology needed in our pre- 
sent frame—you are all the more 
like the ace of spades.” 

“ Do you want me to take you to 
the Klosking, sir? Then you had 
better not make fun of me. I tell 
you she sang to me, and smiled on 
me, and curtsied to me; and, now 
you have put it into my head, I 
mean to call upon her; and I will 
take you with me. What I shall 
do, I shall send in my card. I shall 
be admitted, and you will wait out- 
side. As soon as she sees me, she 
will run to me with both hands 
out, and say, in excellent French, I 
hope, ‘How, Mademoiselle! you 
have deigned to remember me, and 
to honour me witha visit.’ Then I 
shall say, in school-French, ‘ Yes, 
Madame ; excuse the intrusion; but 
I was so charmed with your per- 
formance. We leave Homburg to- 


morrow; and as, unfortunately for 
myself, I cannot have the pleasure 


of seeing you again upon the 
stage > then I shall stop, for 
her to interrupt me. Then she will 
interrupt me, and say charming 
things, as only foreigners can; and 
then I shall say, still in school- 
French, ‘ Madame, I am not alone. 
I have my brother with me. He 
adores music, and was as fascinated 
with your Siebel as myself. May I 
present him?’ Then she will say, 
‘Ob yes, by all means;’ and I shall 
introduce you. Then you can make 
love to her. That will be droll. 
Fanny, Ill tell you every word he 
” 


‘ 


“ Make love to her !” cried Vizard. 
“Ts this your estimate of a brother’s 
motives? My object in visiting this 
lady is, not to feed my mania, but 
to cure it. I have seen her on the 
stage, looking like the incarnation 
of a poet’s dream. I am eztasié 
with. her. Now let me catch her 
en déshabille, with her porter on 
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one side, and her lover on the 
other; and so to Barfordshire, re- 
lieved of a fatal illusion.” 

“Tf that is your view, I'll go by 
myself; for I know she is a noble 
woman, and as much a lady off the 
stage as on it. My only fear is 
she wil] talk that dreadful guttural 
German, with its ‘oches’ and its 
‘aches,’ and then where shall we 
all be? We must ask Mr. Severne 
to go with us.” 

“A good idea; no—a vile one. 
He is abominably handsome, and 
has the gift of the gab—in German, 
and other languages, He is sure to 
cut me out, the villain! Lock him 
up, somebody, till we come back.” 

“ Now, Harrington, don’t be ab- 
surd. He must, and shall, be of 
the party. [have my reasons. Mr. 
Severne,” said she, turning on him 
with a blush and a divine smile, 
“you will oblige me, I am sure.” 

Severne’s face turned as tiiank as 
a doll’s, and he said nothing, one 
way or other. 


It was settled that they should 
all meet at the Kursaal at four, to 
dine and play. But Zoe and her 
party would go on ahead by ,the 
one o’clock train; and so she re- 
tired to put on her bonnet—a tech- 
nical expression, which implies a 
good deal. 

Fanny went with her, and, as 
events more exciting than the usual 
routine of their young lives were 
ahead, their tongues went a rare 
pace. But the only thing worth 
presenting to the reader came at 
the end, after the said business of 
the toilet had been despatched. 

Zoe said, “I must go now, or I 
shall keep them waiting.” 

“Only one, dear,” said Fanny, 
drily. 

“ Why only one ?” 

“ Mr. Severne will not go.” 

“That he will: I made a point 
of it.” 
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“You did, dear; but still he will 
not go.” 

There was something in this, and 
in Fanny’s tone, that startled Zoe, 
and puzzled hersorely. She turned 
round upon her, wiih flashing eye, 
and said, “No mysteries, please, 
dear. Why won’t he go with me 
wherever 1 ask him to go? or, 
rather, what makes you think he 
won't ?” 

Said Fanny, thoughtfully, “I 
could not tell you, all in a moment, 
why I feel so positive. One puts 
little things together, that are no- 
thing apart: one observes faces; I 
do, at least. You don’t seem, to me, 
to be so quick at that as most girls. 
But Zoe, dear, you know very well 
one often knows a thing for certain, 
yet one doesn’t know exactly what 
makes one know it.” 

Now Zoe’s amour propre was 
wounded by Fanny’s suggestion 
that Severne would not go to Hom- 
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burg, or, indeed, to the world’s 
end with her; so she drew herself 
up in her grand way, and folded 
her arms, and sajd, a little haughti- 
ly, “ Then tell me what is it you 
know about Aim and me, without 
knowing how on earth you know 
it.” 

The supercilious tone and grand 
manner nettled Fanny, and it wasn’t 
“ brooch-day :” she stood up to her 
lofty cousin like a little game-cock. 
“T know this,” said she, with height- 
ened cheek, and flashing eyes, and 
a voice of steel; “you will never 
get Mr. Edward Severne into one 
room with Zoe Vizard and Ina 
Klosking.” 


Zoe Vizard turned very pale, but 
her eyes flashed defiance on her 
friend. 

“ That I'll know,” said she, in a 
deep voice, witha little gasp, but a 
world of pride and resolution. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The ladies went down together, 
and found Vizard ready. Mr. Sev- 
erne was not in the room, Zoe in- 
quired after him. 

“Gone to get a sun-shade,” said 
Vizard. 

“ There !” said Zoe to Fanny, in 
a triumphant whisper. “What is 
that for, but to go with us?” 

Fanny made no reply. 

They waited some time for Sev- 
erne and his sun-shade. 

At last Vizard looked at his 
watch, and said they had only five 
minutes to spare. “Come down 
and look after him. He must be 
somewhere about.” 

They went down, and looked for 
him all over the Platz. He was 
not to be seen. At last Vizard 
took out his watch and said, “ It is 
some misunderstanding: we can’t 
wait any longer.” 


So he and Zoe went to the train. 
Neither said much on the wa 
to Homburg; for they were bot 
brooding. Vizard’s good sense and 
right feeling were beginning to sting 
him a little for calling on the 
Klosking at all, and a great deal for 
using the enthusiasm of an inex- 
perienced girl to obtain an intro- 
duction to a public singer. He sat 
moody in his corner, taking him- 
self to task. Zoe’s thoughts ran in 
quite another channel; but she was 
no easier in her mind. It really 
seemed as if Severne had given her 
the slip. Probably he would ex- 
plain his conduct ;: but then that 
Fanny should foretell he would 
avoid her company, rather than call 
on Mademoiselle Klosking, and that 
Fanny should be right, this made 
the thing serious, and galled Zoe 
to the quick: she was angry with 
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Fanny for prophesying truly; she 
was rather angry with Severne for 
not coming, and more angry with 
him for making good Fanny’s pre- 
diction. 

Zoe Vizard was a good girl, and 
a generous girl; but she was not a 
humble girl: she had a great deal 
of pride, and her share of vanity, 
and here both were galled. Besides 
that, it seemed to her most strange 
and disheartening, that Fanny, who 
did not love Severne, should be 
able to foretell his conduct better 
than she, who did love him; such 
foresight looked like greater in- 
sight. All this humiliated, and 
also puzzled, her strangely; and so 
she sat brooding as deeply as her 
brother. 

As for Vizard, by the time they 
got to Homburg, he had made up 
his mind. As they got out of the 
train he said, “Look here; I am 
ashamed of myself. I have a 


right to play the fool, alone; but I 
have no business to drag my sister 


into it. We will go somewhere 
else. There are lots of things to 
see. I give up the Klosking.” 

Zoe stared at him a moment, and 
then answered, with cold decision, 
“No, dear; you must allow me to 
call on her, now I am here. She 
won't bite me.” 

“ Well, but it is a strange thing 
to do.” 

“What does that matter? 
are abroad.” 

“ Come, Zoe, I am much obliged 
to you; but give it up.” 

“ No, dear.” 


We 
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Ilarrington smiled at her pretty 
peremptoriness, and misunderstood 
it. “This is carrying sisterly love 
a long way,” said he. “I must try 
and rise to your level. I won’t go 
with you.” 

“ Then I shall go alone.” 

“ What if I forbid you, Miss ?” 

She tapped him on the cheek 
with her fingers. “Don’t affect 
the tyrant, dear; you can’t manage 
it. Fanny said something that has 
mortified me. I shall go; you 
can do as you like. But, stop; 
where does she live ?” 

“Suppose I decline to tell you? 
I am seized with a virtuous fit—a 
regular paroxysm,” 

“Then I shall go to the opera 
and inquire, dear. But” (coax- 
ingly) “ you will tell me, dear.’ 

“There,” said Harrington, “ you 
wicked, tempting girl, my sham 
virtue has oozed away, and my real 
mania triumphs. She lives at ‘ The 
Golden Star.’ I was weak enough 
to send Harris in last night to 
learn.” 

Zoe smiled. 

He hailed a conveyance; and 
they started at once for “ The Golden 
Star.” 

“ Zoe,” said Harrington, gravely, 
“something tells me lam going to 
meet my fate.” 

“ All the better,” said Zoe; “I 
wish you to meet your fate. My 
love for my brother is not selfish. 
I am sure she is a good woman. 
Perhaps I may find out something.” 

“ About what ?” 

“ Oh, never mind.” 
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Asthe month of July 1875 began 
to pass away, we were exercised, 
like the rest ‘of our neighbours, to 
know what should be “done with 
the coming holiday. In our family 
it is the practice never to decide 
on a plan for the summer vacation 
till the last moment; in this way 
we are able to enjoy by antici- 
pation an indefinite number of ex- 
cursions and amusements out of one 
limited period of time—Switzerland, 
Scotland, the Lakes, the use of a 
friend’s house in a charming spot 
on the Irish coast, the seaside at 
Whitby, the seaside at the Isle of 
Wight lowest depth of all—the sea- 
side at Margate,—all these become 
by this method what the late Mr. J. 
S. Mill might have called our per- 
manent possibilities of sensation : 


the plan may be recommended as 
affording a good deal of cheap and 
innocent pleasure. 


But still, the time arrives when 
a final decision has to be made; 
and somehow, on this occasion, 
none of these alternatives tickled 
the palate of our imagination. A 
walking tour in Switzerland with 
the boys would be agreeable and 
healthful; but this would involve 
breaking up the family party; and 
moreover, our experience of public- 
school education reminds us that a 
cultivation of love of the picturesque 
is not among its strong points. The 
schoolbovs that we have met with 
on our travels have so far been all 
alike, that they appeared to give 
their attention mainly to discussing 
the comparative merits of English 
and Continental “grub.” It will 
be better to defer the Swiss tour 
fora season. It is no good going 
to Scotland without first secur- 
ing a house for our large party ; 
and a house taken without being 


first seen, may prove to be the 
abomination of desolation. Castle 
in the air number three crumbles 
to pieces, the house in Ireland 
having been suddenly let on lease. 
Then the sea-side, although full of 
delights for such of our number 
as still ply the spade and bucket, 
very soon palls on the elder ones, 
Sea-fishing might be very good fun 
if you ever caught anything; but, 
so far as our experience goes, you 
might as well fish for trout in 
the Thames as fish for anything in 
the sea, Each year, too, our for- 
mer haunts seem to grow less 
inviting — more built upon, more 
taken possession of by brass bands 
and Ethiopian serenaders, more 
Cockneyfied in every way. After 
all, why not try a new plan this 
summer, and stop at home for once, 
with woods, and lawns, and flowers 
around, river boating and bathing 
and fishing for the boys, and lawn- 
tennis ad libitum for everybody ? 
But no !—a fatal objection’ to this 
plan is, that it would be no holi- 
day at all. There is no escaping 
from business as long as one stops 
at home, and our jaded nerves, after 
ten months’ continuous work, need 
complete relaxation of some sort. 
Suddenly a happy thought strikes 
us! Why not go fora cruise if a 
yacht? The merit of this plan is 
at once apparent, if only that be- 
tween the first conception and the 
fulfilment of the idea you may enjoy 
in imagination an indefinite num- 
ber of cruises. Pottering about in 
the Solent ; fair-weather day-sailing 
from port to port along the south 
coast: the Channel Islands, Scot- 
land, and the Western Isles, or evén 
beating up against the stern north 
wind to Norway,—all these delights 
ean be indulged in by anticipation, 
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We have again a wide range of 
Mr. Mill’s permanent possibilities 
of sensation, The first thing to 
be done, however, is to set about 
finding our yacht; and an in- 
spection of the columns of the 
‘Field’ seems to indicate that this 
will be an easy matter. The only 
difficulty must lie in making a choice 
out of the enormous variety of craft 
at the hirer’s disposal. One agent 
advertises a cutter which appears 
to be just the thing to suit us; an- 
other, an equally inviting schooner ; 
a third has yachts to sell or let of 
all sizes, from five to two hundred 
and fifty tons; another gentleman 
announces an almost equally ex- 
tensive choice, except that he 
draws the lower line at twenty, 
and the top at two hundred tons. 
On a visit to the agent’s office, 
however, the inviting craft adver- 
tised as being “in commission and 
ready for sea” turns out to be a 
sort of floating city of Eden. She 
would be at sea, if she were not 
high and dry on the mud; and it 
transpires, on pushing the inquiry 
home, that the only commission 
actually involved is that to be paid 
to the agent, for that the gentleman 
who is styled her captain is pre- 
cluded from quitting terra firma, 
by reason of the fact that he is also 
captain of some five-and-twenty 
other yachts, all in the same cate- 
gory of being elevated for the time 
above the contingencies involved 
in their nativé element. At the 
outset of our inquiries, indeed, we 
were induced to make a trip by rail 
to a certain port to view a small 
yacht lying there, which the agents 
assured us would be the very thing 
we were in want of; and we started 
on the journey duly fortified with a 
business-like card of authority to 
view the vessel in question, with 
the. yacht’s name, and our name, 
and the agent’s name duly entered 
thereon—the agent giving us to in- 
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fer that this precantion was neces- 
sary to prevent the vessel being 
swamped by the number of unau- 
thorised persons hurrying to the spot 
for the purpose of inspecting her. 
Arrived, however, at the port in 
question, the object of our search 
was not to be made out among the 
trim-looking craft that lay off the 
pier; and on inquiring of the pier- 
master where she was to be found, 
we learnt that she was on the mud 
about a mile off, and from his de- 
scription readily recognised the ob- 
ject of our search in an ancient-look- 
ing, round-sterned craft, which 
might from her appearance have 
belonged to the Georgian era, “ One 
of them agents sent you down, I 
suppose, sir,” said the pier-master, 
observing our disappointed expres- 
sion of face, “you ain’t the first 
by a great many that’s come down 
here on a wild-goose chase. Why, 
bless you! them agents know no 
more about yachts than a baby.” 
Returning home-we naturally con- 
veyed to the agent our sense of 
annoyance at the useless trouble 
and expense he had put us to; 
whereupon that gentleman at once 
wrote to express his regret, stating 
that he had been misled by the 
owner’s description, but added that 
he had another very nice craft on 
his book which would just suit us. 
We were not, however, to be caught 
a second time; but our friend, no- 
thing daunted, thereon plied us 
with almost daily offers of eligible 
vessels, Now it was a cutter “ with 
a gilt beading” and four berths, 
now a fast-sailing schooner with 
five berths, now a sea-going yawl 
with six. Each was fitted and ready 
for sea; and the agent would be 
happy to meet us by appointment 
and show us over the vessel; but 
as to where the vessel might be, 
and where the crew were to come 
from, a mysterious silence was 
maintained. Till we began to look 
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out for a yacht, we used to think 
that of all men in business, London 
house-agents were the most profes- 
sionally incompetent: they never 
know anything whatever about the 
houses they have to let. But then 
you can at least go and look at a 
house for yourself; whereas an un- 
known yacht, in a port not specifi- 
cally indicated, is not a very easy 
thing to find. 

However, just as we were about 
to abandon our scheme in despair, 
a friend wrote from Cowes to say 
that he was obliged by family 
affairs to give up yachting for the 
rest of the season, and offering to let 
us his yacht for so long as we chose 
to keep it. Here was just the very 


thing to suit us; we knew the 
yacht, which would hold a small 
party comfortably; and we knew 
the crew and captain to be steady 
fellows, who had been a long time 
in the owner’s service, and were 
well acquainted with the Channel. 


A good crew is, of course, as es- 


sential a condition for comfortable. 


cruising as a good yacht, and is 
much more difficult to get if you go 
into the market late in the season, 
when the best men are already 
taken up. A friend of ours who 
hired a yacht from an agent not 
long ago, engaged the crew in the 
same way—the agént, by way of sat- 
isfying his requirements, shipping 
his own brother as sailing-master. 
“T can’t do better by you than that 
—can I?” said the agent; “my 
own brother shall go with you.” 
Our own brother, however, distin- 
guished himself by getting hope- 
lessly drunk almost as soon as the 
yacht had started on her cruise, 
and the hirer had to put back in 
distress with the most important 
part of the ship’s company hope- 
lessly disabled in the forecastle 
from delirium tremens. “Gone and 
got it again, has he?” said the 
agent, when my friend walked into 
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his office in wrathful indignation ; 
“well, now, that’s really too bad of 
him. I told him Id give him this 
one more chance, and that if he 
didn’t keep himself sober this time, 
I'd never get him a berth again— 
and no more I won't, neither.” In 
this case, however, there was no 
fear of any such mischance. So, 
gratefully closing with our neigh- 
bour’s offer, we set off one fine af- 
ternoon in the beginning of August, 
a party of three, in high spirits, 
with clothes, books, and stores for a 
month’s cruise. And let us observe 
that thoroughly to enjoy all the 
pleasurable anticipations involved 
in an excursion of this sort, it can 
only be made once. The pleasure 
afforded to the man who puts his 
yacht in commission every May 
as a matter of course, bears about 
the same relation to that of the 
landsman ‘who does this sort of 
thing once, as the emotion caused 
by the Alps to a Swiss peasant 
compared with the effect of a first 
sight of them on the jaded Lon- 
doner who has been counting, all 
through sultry July, the hours to 
his annual holiday. 

Cowes is soon reached by rail and 
steamboat, and we have time while 
steaming down Southampton Water 
to contrast by anticipation the dis- 
comfort of the crowded deck, with 
the coming luxury of a vessel all to 
ourselves. The Lomeri’s cutter comes 
off to mect us as the steamer arrives 
at Cowes pier ; our luggage and our- 
selves are trausferred to the yacht 
without our going on shore, and we 
have just time to go below before a 
sharp squall with heavy rain, which 
had been following us all the way 
from London, betitke on the Roads. 
This gave us an opportunity of ad- 
miring the handiness and speed 
with which the sailors unpacked 
our luggage. All hands turned to 
the task, and in a very few minutes 
the clothes were all neatly put by in 
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their respective drawers, our books 
ranged on their shelves in the main 
cabin, and the stores stowed away 
in the lockers. No shore-going 
servants could have done the job so 
deftly ; and the idea occurred to us 
then and many times during our 
cruise, what a capital plan it would 
be to have nothing but sailors for 
domestic servants at home. 

That night was cold and wet, but 
we felt very snug in our cosy little, 
cabin, enjoying a game of bezique 
after a comfortable supper. What 
a contrast to life in a seaside lodg- 
ing-house !—no mud, no dust, no 
danger of chimney-pots or tiles 
when it comes on to blow, no need 
for “ Brighton wedges” to stop the 
noise of the rattling casements ; if 
it is cold you can shut down the 
hatches, or a plug of rope inserted 
underneath admits of a nice adjust- 
ment of just so much air as will be 
needed : and we resolve unanimous- 
ly, that if ever we build a house 
again, we will have hatches instead 
of windows all over it, and plugs of 
ropes instead of sashes to regulate 
the ventilation. 

The next morning was fine, and 
a brisk walk on shore, according to 
the doctor’s orders, and some need- 
ful marketing, one of the crew 
bringing up the rear with the ship’s 
basket—Cowes tradesmen are driv- 
ing a thriving trade just now, but 
prices nevertheless appear reason- 
able—we return* on board, and 
after breakfast get under way, and 
stand out to witness the race of the 
day, for this is regatta week, and 
Cowes presents an extraordinary 
sight. No less than a hundred 
yachts are moored in the Roads, and 
there are more big ones than small. 
Few things give a more impres- 
sive idea of the wealth of England 
than a view of Cowes or Ryde on 
such occaSions, Here you see mo- 
ney being spent on an enormous 
scale, wholly on mere superiluities, 
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Yachting is pure luxury; and the 
change which has come over yacht- 
ing shows too, very markedly, the 
increase of wealth in recent times, 
Thirty years ago the yacht-racing 
used to be all among craft of twenty- 
five tons, or thereabouts. Nowa- 
days a vessel of sixty or seventy 
tous is spoken of as the “little 
Fiona,” or the “tiny Iona,” and is 
not expected to make any show in 
the race unless the sea is very calm ; 
in fact, to believe the sporting corre- 
spondents of newspapers, one might 
suppose that anything under a hun- 
dred tons would not be safe outside 
the Solent. The change, so far as 
sport goes, has not been wholly on 
the side of gain. Fora Channel race 
in half a gale of wind the big craft 
of the present day may be very 
suitable ; but for sailing round light- 
ships and buoys inside the Wight, 
we suspect that better fun and more 
seamanship is to be got out of the 
little twenty-tonners, and certainly 
with the smaller craft there ap- 
pears more suitability of means to 
end, To see a crowd of splendid 
vessels, big enough to go round the 
world, drifting along with the tide 
past Ryde pier on one of the calm 
days of which we had so many last 
season, was scarcely an edifying 
spectacle. But real yachting does 
not always go with big yachts. A 
not uncommon form of the pursuit 
seems to be to keep a big schooner 
of two hundred tons or theteabouts 
anchored off Ryde pier, or .in Cowes 
Roads, and to look at it through 
a big telescope from the window 
of a comfortable house, occasionally 
perhaps going out for an afternoon 
sail and luncheon, but always re- 
turning in good time for dinner, 
thereby laying up a good stock of 
gout to carry you through the win- 
ter. A famous London physician 
told us that more cases of that 
fashionable malady came before him 
from the effects of yachting than 
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from any other cause. The sea air 
inakes people hungry who are taking 
no exercise, and so they eat more 
than is good for them. These big 
vessels seem to lie, some of them for 
weeks together, at their moorings, 
their decks crowded with men who 
have nothing to do but to keep 
them clean; while adventurous 
spirits are navigating little craft of 
ten and fifteen tons over every part 
of our seas, and often still further. 

The fireworks on this night were 
a pretty sight, especially the il- 
lumivation of the royal yacht, 
the outline of the vessel being 
marked by lines of men holding 
coloured lights. But the effect was 
rather spoiled than otherwise by 
repetition, just as the effect of a 
good song is spoiled by being en- 
cored. Playgoers may recollect the 
waltz scene in “Madame Angot,” 
where the joke consisted in one 
of the précieuses ridicules dancing 
inanely by herself in the front of 
the stage. This is not such a bad 
joke, as theatrical jokes go nowa- 
days, when one has to be thankful 
for smal! mercies; but when the 
curtain is drawn up again, and the 
whole performance gone through 
a second time, it becomes ineffa- 
bly tedious, and one longs for 
some one to come forward and drag 
the poor creature away. But no 
people understand stage-business so 
ill as stage-managers. Realism is 
supposed to be the strong point of 
the modern stage, at any rate; if. 
the “ business” is not good, nothing 
else is; yet what can be more inane 
than the conduct of opera choruses ? 
and who ever saw stage soldiers that 
bore the smallest resemblance to the 
real thing? 

But this is a digression. Cowes 
was too lively and crowded for com- 
fort, and it was impossible to find 
one’s friends where everybody was 
moving about; so, on the second 
morning aftér our arrival, having 
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voted unanimously that we had 
seen enough of the regatta, we 
weighed anchor just as the signal- 
gun was fired forthe day’s race, and 
the little yacht started for the west- 
ward with an ebb tide, and a spank- 
ing whole-sail breeze from the north- 
east, and Cowes soon faded in the 
distance. This is the time to say 
something about the Lomeri and her 
crew. The skipper, Abel Swell, is 
a quiet little fellow from the east 
coast, a fisherman by trade, and 
owner of a small cutter, in which 
he plies his vocation through the 
winter. Canute, the mate, is a 
stalwart Cornisbman, with a curly 
beard, bright blue eyes, and teeth 
that a dandy might envy. The 
crew consist of Robert No. I. (we 
never got as far as the surnames 
after the captain), a handsome lad, 
hailing from Colchester; and Ned, 
nephew to the skipper, and, like 
ourselves, making his first cruise in 
a yacht. The complement of the 
ship’s company is made up by Robert 
No. IL., the cook and steward, who 
proved to be a first-rate fellow, 
more than equal to the discharge 
of both functions, For accommo- 
dation there is a little cabin, whicl 
shares with the pantry the space 
amidships, appropriated to the “goy- 
ernor,” as the owner is always 
styled. The young lady of the 
party has the two-berthed ladies’ 
cabin aft to herself ; while Peter, set 
14, sleeps in the saloon, one of the 
two sofas being converted at night 
into a comfortable cot, and the bed- 
ding stowed away during the day in 
a cupboard. The saloon itself has 
room for six at table, so that our 
party of three quite revel in the 
amplitude of space. The crew are 
not so well provided. The captain 
sleeps in a “standing bdedplace ” 
under the pantry locker, the whiles 
Robert No. II. cuts him off from 
the outer world by swinging his 
hammock, after the captain bas 
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turned in, along the pantry passage, 
which has just space enough to con- 
tain it. The mate and crew swing 
their hammocks in the forecastle, 
the table being first removed, and 
galley-stove put out; and a very 
close fit indeed it is. Yet the ac- 
commodation for the crew of the 
Lomeri is unusually good for a 
craft of her size. But this is the 
weak point of yachts. However, 
luxuriéus may be the arrangements 
aft—and some yachts are quite com- 
plete in this respect, even to being 
fitted with electric bells—the crew 
seem always to be huddled away in 
the foreeastle, packed as tight as in 
the "tween decks of a man-of-war. 
It may certainly be said that the 
men are accustomed to nothing 
better, and are at least as well off as 
they would be when plying their 
trade of fishermen in the winter. 
Still one is reminded rather plainly 
while afloat of the condition of 
society obtaining ashore, where the 
roomy square stands close to the 
crowded court; and of some Lon- 
don households where everything 
is sacrificed to the spacious public 
rooms, and the servants are squeezed 
‘away, three and four together, in 
ill-ventilated, ill-found garrets. 

The day is fine, the sea calm, and 
the breeze although fresh being aft, 
for the first time we feel warm, and 
are able to keep the decks without 
greatcoats, and bringing up books 
establish ourselves in easy - chairs, 
and make a pretence of reading; 
but the time flies lightly in watch- 
ing the quickly - changing scene, 
The water is all in commotion as 
the strong ebb-tide sweeps us 
through the narrow channel past 
Hurst Castle—a real castle, accord- 
ing to modern lights. Strong bat- 
teries sueceed each other on the 
opposite shore too, albeit already 
somewhat ont of date. Still, the 
Isle of Wight, which bristles with 
forts, would make a very awkward 
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landing-place. If Lord Palmerston 
had done nothing else, he would 
deserve the lasting gratitude of the 
nation for the forethought and firm- 
ness with which he carried out his 
comprehensive scheme for rendering 
the British dockyards safe from a 
coup de main. Like all strong 
ministers, he had his way in the 
matter on which he had set his 
heart: people follow the lead of a 
statesman with convictions; it is 
those who are always looking about 
to see which way the breath of 
public opinion is blowing who meet 
with opposition when they propose 
to do anything. And now what 
the country wants is a minister who 
will take the needful steps to pro- 
tect our chief coaling - stations in 
different parts of the world, before 
the discovery is made on the out- 
break of war that the ships on 
foreign stations dare not leave port, 
for fear lest the coal left uupro- 
tected behind should be destroyed 
in their absence, a contingency to 
which a great number of our foreign 
ports are now liable. In this re- 
spect the British public are living 
in a fool's paradise, from which 
some day they may find themselves 
rudely awakened. 

And now we have run past the 
Needles, a striking scene at any 
time, and are at last at sea. Not 
very far away, certainly, but Christ- 
church and Eastbourne can only 
just be made out on the straight 
-cliff, and must be reserved for a 
Jater visit. Also Swanage —the 
Knollsea of Mr. Hardy’s last de- 
lightful novel, and the scene of his 
admirable picture of the storm—to 
which we pass pretty close, and 
which is, of course, not a bit like 
what we expected. From the name 
we fancied Swanage a flat place, 
like Hayling; but the little town 
lies sheltered from the west by a 
very steep cliff, and on the other 
side is a noble range of downs, 
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which must offer some splendid 
walks and views. Altogether a 
very inviting little spot as seen from 
the sea, and being still ten miles 
from a railway station, one where 
life at the seaside might be en- 
durable for those who take their 
pleasure sadly in that form. How- 
ever, we cannot stop to explore the 
beauties of Swanage to-day, Wey- 
mouth being our destination; but 
the breeze still holding fresh on 
the quarter, it seems a tempting of 
Providence to turn into Portland 
Bay. At this season of the year 
westerly winds usually prevail in 
the Channel, and working down to 
the westward is therefore common- 
ly a tedious job. We may not get 


such a chance again, so hold our 
course. 

Portland Point looks bright and 
bare and glary, and uninviting even 
on this fine summer day; a truly 
dreary spot it must be in winter, 
open as it is to all the winds of 


heaven, and therefore an admirable 
.place for the convict prison placed 
here, the only thing, except the 
two lighthouses, to be seen from 
the sea, for-the stony little town is 
on the inner side of the island. The 
great breakwater can, of course, be 
made out, giving a noble anchorage 
for the largest ships in all weathers. 
The famous Portland Race is also 
very conspicuous, about half a 
mile off our course; but the skip- 
per does not come in to Peter’s 
proposition that we should ran 
through it, protesting that even on 
tkis fine day we should get a wet 
deck for our pains. Our choice 
expanding with the favourable gale 
now lies between Exmouth and 
Torquay, and pronouncing for the 
latter we stand boldly across the 
great West Bay, soon almost losing 
sight of land, except the two head- 
lands, although, as the afternoon 
wears on, we can make out Haldon 
heights and the steep hill above 
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Exmouth, The wind now falls 
light, so we pipe to dinner, and 
come on deck again just as the 
yacht is rounding the entrance into 
Torbay. Here, ‘under the high 
cliffs, we are almost becalmed—a 
great disappointment to Nelly, who 
had looked to our sailing up to the 
pier with a “splash” while the 
good folks of Torquay were taking 
the evening air; so, leaving the 
yacht to find her way to a mooring, 
we are rowed ashore, and take in 
the dark through the hilly roads 
of Torquay the “brisk walk” pre- 
scribed by our kind physician as 
the needful antidote against the 
sedentary part of yachting. Truly 
it is not a bad day’s sail to leave 
Cowes at eleven, and reach Tor- 
quay in time for dinner, and we 
calculate with pride that by no 
combination of railway trains would 
it have been possible to reach the 
latter place so soon. 

Next morning we take another 
long walk about the place, starting 
before the Torquay world is up, and 
while the oceupants of the after- 
cabins of the yachts anchored round 
us are still below. Torquay has 
grown out of all recognition to the 
place associated with our young 
days. The rocks over which we 
used to clamber as children are now 
covered with handsome villas, in- 
cluding a splendid hotel; houses 
now reach all the way to Babbi- 
combe, and the cliffs which rise 
above that once retired cove are 
crowned by a long row of more than 
usually hideous lodging - houses. 
And whereas Torquay used to be a 
tidal harbour, a pier has now been 
constructed, behind which vessels 
can lie at all times of the tide, 
securely sheltered from the south- 
east wind, the dangerous quarter in 
Torbay. 

Torquay, with its sheltered aspect, 
cheerful streets and terraces, and 
sunny houses, must be a pleasant, 
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enough place for people who are 
obliged to live in a town, and can- 
not live in London; but it is not the 
least of a watering-place. There is 
no beach, and scarcely any prome- 
nade by the sea, and there must be 
a very trying glare from these white 
roads in summer. They made hot 
walking even in the early morning. 
But, sailing out of Torbay, as we do 
after breakfast, it is impossible not 
to be impressed with the beautiful 
appearance of the town from the sea. 
As the Scotchman said, “ I’ve seen 
Paris, and I’ve seen Peebles; and 
for pleasure give me Peebles ;” and, 
absurd as it may appear to say so, 
we are disposed to give the palm to 
Torquay over Naples. Certainly 
the former has no Vesuvius for a 
background, and the muddy green 
of the English Channel is a poor 
substitute for Mediterranean blue ; 
but then the enormous size of the 
city of Nuples detracts from the 
view, especially when, after a closer 
acquaintance, there is always the 
unpleasing sense of the physical 
and moral corruption of the place. 
Ancona, seen from the sea, is a very 
striking city; but there is an air 
of dilapidation about some of the 
buildings which, it needs hardly be 
said, is absent from Torquay, while 
the latter is equally free from the 
shrimp and lodging-house aspect of 
most watering-places, 

We run across Torbay with a 
good breeze still from the north- 
east, and are soon among the Brix- 
ham trawlers, Capital, well-found 
cutters they are, of from fifty to 
eighty tons, making good weather of 
it at times when the long, narrow 
steamers of the present day can 
hardly keep from foundering. It 
must be a pleasant sort of life, this 
on board a trawler; when the 
trawl-net is down, all hands can 
turn in save one at the helm; 
once during the tide only need they 
turn out to hawl up the trawl; and 
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there is always plenty to eat and 
drink on board. So they go on 
year after year scraping the bottom 
of the sea—the fish, notwithstand- 
ing, remaining as numerous as ever 
—with a port to leeward which they 
can always be sure of making in 
any weather. The @hannel fisher- 
men are better off in this respect 
than those who work the iron- 
bound east coast. But every life 
has its drawbacks, and the chances 
are that the Brixham fishermen 
have never learnt to play whist, 
and that the time sometimes hangs 
heavy on their hands. 

We get off the Start in time to 
hope that we shall make Plymouth 
before dinner, but the wind now 
falls away, the tide turns, and we 
scarcely hold our own, One cannot 
grudge the opportunity of having a 
good look at these fine cliffs, al- 
though, notwithstanding the frenzy ; 
of the author of the Handbook of 
Devon on this head, they are not 
quite equal in point of majestic 
grandeur to the west coast of: 
Scotland. The Start, or the Lizard, 
are points which homeward-bound 
vessels always try to make on their 
way up Channel, to announce their 
arrival; and two steamers run in 
while we are near the former, to 
signal their numbers to the tele- 
graph station on the height. A flag 
is run up to the staff, to signify 
that the signal has been read; «nd 
in a few minutes the London mer- 
chant in his counting-house will 
know that the vessel has nothing 
but collisions between it and safe 
arrival in the Thames, 

It being hopeless to expect to get 
into Plymouth before night, we de- 
termined to hold on for Falmouth, 
and take the former port on our 
return voyage. The night is per- 
fectly calm, and the bearings of the 
Eddystone ligkt alone indicate that 
we are making a little progress; 
the sea is sparkling with phosphor- 
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escence, and a little distant summer 
lightning adds additional beauty to 
the scene. The night is so delight- 
ful that it is an effort to go below. 
This is our first night at sea: .the 
cabins are certainly very snug, and 
we all sleep like tops, to find our- 
selves in the morning about nine 
miles from Falmouth ; and a light 
breeze now springing up, we dress 
and get our breakfast in time to 
have a full view of the approach to 
the harbour. We have often heard 
people talk about Falmouth, but 
neither they nor the geography 
books prepared us for the sight 
which met us as we rounded the 
lighthouse headland, of a large fleet 
of merchantmen lying at anchor in 
the spacious harbour. We counted 
upwards of fifty large sail, besides 
several steamers. ‘These were not 
wind-bound, for the wind served for 
going either up or down Channel : 
they were simply waiting for orders. 
Falmouth, it appears, is greatly re- 
sorted to by vessels which come to 
anchor there till the consignee of the 
cargo has made up his mind at what 
port it is likely to find the best 
market, when down comes an order 
by telegraph, and the vessel sails 
for the port in question. But the 
delay must, take something out of 
the profits. Fine though the road- 
stead be, we can quite believe the 
skipper’s statement, that a south- 
west gale must bring in a nasty 
swell; but then in bad weather 
vessels can get further-up, and find 
spug anchorage in some of the 
numerous inlets which make up 
Falmouth harbour. At the place 
where the Lomeri is brought up, off 
the town, we are quite landlocked. 
Falmouth thrives, no doubt, on the 
droppings of these numerous mar- 
keters; but the profits of trade 
have not yet taken the form of 
architectural development. The 
town comprises one very long, 
straggling, dirty street; but on the 
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height above is a new and cheer- 
ful suburb, whence a beautiful view 
is obtained of the broken coast 
outside. , 

Sallying forth for our own mar- 
keting, with Robert No. I. carrying 
the ship’s basket behind us, we 
record as two noteworthy facts that 
every girl we meet is pretty, and 
every boy eating an apple. The 
good looks of the Cornish damsels 
are indeed very striking; but we 
become painfully impressed with 
the high cost of butcher’s meat, 
not relatively to that at other 
places—for indeed Falmouth rates 
are low—but as compared with other 
things. Hitherto the problem had 
merely presented itself in the ab- 
stract form of seeing one’s dinner 
on the table, and drawing a cheque 
for housekeeping at the end of the 
month; but now it is quite a shock 
to our moral sense to find that this 
morsel‘of steak which you might put 
in your pocket, or that wretched lit- 
tle chicken, costs absolutely more 
than all those noble loaves which al- 
most fill up the ship’s basket. ’Tis 
enough to make one become a vege- 
tarian, and forswear animal food for 
ever. If one could only do without 
eating and drinking, how rich he 
might become! and what a happy 
world it would be, with gout and 
dentists equally unkaown ! 

People with young children at 
the spade-and-bucket age and in 
search for a seaside place, Falmouth 
is surely the very one to suit. There 
never was such a beach for shells— 
they are literally in myriads; the 
beach is made up of them; there 
are miles of rocks too, where the 
receding tide leaves endless sucees- 
sions of crystal ponds full of sea- 
weed, and prawns, and green crabs, 
and anemones, and other delight- 
ful objects. Then for older folks 
there is the ever-present beauty of 
the broken coast-line; and walking 
round Pendennis Castle, on the pro- 
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jecting point which forms one side 
of the harbour, and which makes 
an admirable lounge for indifferent 
walkers, you come upon the har- 
bour and all the shipping. Let it 
be added that there is a new first- 
class and seemingly well-conducted 
hotel on a narrow spit between the 
harbour and the outer beach, com- 
manding a beautiful view each way. 
A day at Falmouth must be worth a 
month at Brighton. Then a man 
fond of boating can be sure of always 
getting it; for whatever the weather 
may be at sea, there are the numer- 
ous inlets of the harbour to be in- 
vestigated, and it mast be capital 
fun working a five or ten tonner in 
and about them. These inlets ran 
for along way jnland ; and when tra- 
velling by railway, and, as you may 
fancy, in the ‘middle of Cornwall, 
and far away from the sea, you are 
surprised every now and then to see 
the lofty yards of a large ship rising 
out of the woods in the valley 
below. It is lying up for repairs 
‘against some little village, where the 
shipwright dwells side “by side with 
the agricultural labourer. 

We spent Sunday at Falmouth. 
The church is plain and ill-kept, 
with a wheezy organ, but the service 
appeared to have a certain ritualistic 
flavour. We have noticed very often, 
by the way, that the more hideous 
the church the more strongly pro- 
nounced is the ritualistic tendency 
of the incumbent; but the sweet 
tone of the soft Cornish voices came 
pleasantly on ears accustomed to the 
twang and vile accent of Berkshire 
village choirs. Altogether our visit 
to Falmouth, which the kindness of 
friends made us feel all too short, 
was much enjoyed ; and we started 
for Penzance with regret, our jour- 
ney being made by rail, as time did 
not permit of sailing there and back. 
It was worth while gaining some 
experience of land travelling in 
Cornwall, if only to see the ingenu- 
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ity with which all the arrangements 
of the railway company were devised 
with a view to keeping down traffic. 
Cornwall differs from most other 
counties, in that while the towns are 
small, and the county gentlefolk 
few, ‘there is a very large mining 
population scattered over the sur- 
face. The only profitable traffic is 
therefore a third - class traffic, and 
the aim of the Cornwall Railway 
Company should obvivusly be to 
encourage travelling among the only 
people who occupy the country, by 
running frequent third-class trains 
at low fares. Instead of this, the 
third-class traffic is limited to.the 
bare Parliamentary requirements; 
all the other trains (of which there 
are not too many) are first and 
second class only, and of course haif 
empty even in the tourist season. 
More fatuous railway management 
we have seldom seen, although for 
general incompetence and inadapta- 


bility of means to ends the wretched 
little Isle of Wight Railway holds 


a leading place. Now that the 
Cornish line has passed into the 
hands of the Great Western, it may 
be hoped that a little common-sense 
will find its way into the traffic 
arrangements, 

Penzance struck us as being a de- 
cidedly overrated place. There is 
neither the soigné aspect of Torquay, 
nor the picturesque simplicity of a 
real fishing town; but it has a rag- 
ged, straggling aspect, and although 
there are plenty of gardens a little 
way inland, the line of the sea is 
bare and dusty-looking, and not im- 
proved by the disjointed fragments 
of terraces and esplanades which 
are scattered along the edge, as if 
building speculation had proved 
abortive and been abandoned half- 
way. The famous St. Michael’s 
Mount, too, proved to be a gross im- 
position, forming quite an insigni- 
ficant feature in the bay, instead of 
the splendid object produced by the 
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fancy of certain painters. On the 
whole, it strack us that Falmouth 
would be vastly superior either as a 
permanent residence, or a place to 
visit ; and we left after a short stay 
without regret for Fowey, whither 
the Lomeri had gone round in the 
mornivg. Fowey is about five miles 
from the railway ; and as the omni- 
bus which was advertised to meet 
every train proved to be a small 
pony-phaeton with barely room for 
three besides the fat driver, Peter 
and his father were fain to walk, 
while Nelly took the only available 
seat in the rumble, beside a lady 
who consoled us by saying that we 
pedestrians should get there as soon 
as the carriage. As the event turned 
out we got there half an bour before 
it, the hills being steep and Peter in 
good walking trim, and we were for- 
tunate to have escaped the phaeton, 
for of all forms of agony, being driven 
at a slow pace is perhaps the greatest. 
A walk over a strange country, on 
the other hand, is a real delight; and 
it was a great treat to come suddenly 
upon the quaint little town nestling 
on the side of the steep hill, which 
barely allows room for a path be- 
tween the house and the sea. 
Fowey is a miniature Dartmouth, 
but with a better entrance to the 
harbour; while it resembles Fal- 
mouth in the numerous creeks 
which spread out like the fingers of 
a hand, all with deep water and 
steep hills on either side. For 
those in search of the primitive 
and unconventional, Fowey may be 
strongly recommended. It would 
not do for very young children, in 
respect of there being no beach to 
speak of, and dangerous cliffs; but 
boys old enough to take care of them- 
selves would appreciate the climb- 
ing. There isa charming little sandy 
cove for bad swimmers, and plenty 
of rocks and deep water for the 
good; and the boating would be 
first-rate. The difficulty would be 
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to get accommodation, and it may 
be suspected that the sanitary ar- 
rangements are not quite according 
to the latest lights. But a branch 
railway is about to be opened, and 
no doubt new houses will follow, 
with greater comforts, and a sacrifice 
of the primitive aspect of the place 
now so charming. 

The Lomeri was lying at her 
anchor to receive us on board, and 
Robert No. IL, who was always up 
to time, looked up the hatchway as 
the yacht’s cutter came alongside, 
to announce that our “high tea” 
was ready ; to which meal, after a 
long day’s travelling and walking 
upon a scanty lunch, we were able 
to do ample justice, while enjoying 
also to the full the change from 
land to the comforts of the sea, 
No luggage to look after, no hotel 
bills to pay, no rattling dusty rail- 
ways, nor incompetent railway offi- 
cials to irritate the temper; how 
calm and quiet is the little barbour, 
and how fresh the air when the lee 
skylight is nicely adjusted with its 

lug of rope of the due thickness ! 
The large land bed, too, by its very 
size invites restlessness and tossing, 
whereas in these tiny little cots 
there is no room for moving, even 
were you so minded; nothing can 
be snugger. 

The wind’ blows fresh all the 
night, rattling through the rig- 
ging even in this sheltered haven, 
with smart rain, and the skipper 
forecasts that there will be a “ bit 
of akick-up” outside, half suggesiing 
that we might without impropriety 
defer departure. But this is just 
what we want; we want to find out 
what the yacht will be like in a sea- 
way, for so far we have had nothing 
bat smooth water; so, after an early 
breakfast and scramble over the 
rocks at the harbour-mouth, now 
lashed with foam, we return on 
board and get under way, not 
without misgiving, however, lest we 
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should be discredited before the crew 
by involuntary misconduct of the 
stomach ; for although all of us have 
proved good sailors on long steamer 
voyages, we are apt to be ill at start- 
ing. Soon the harbour-mouth is 
reached, and the little yacht salutes 
the sea by dipping her bowsprit into 
the waves, as we beat out with the 
first of the ebb against the wind. Ten 
minutes suffices to settle the point 
of conduct satisfactorily. The young 
people are as good sailors as papa ; 
and thus one of the possible draw- 
backs of the cruise is disposed of, for 
it must detract from the pleasure even 
of yachting if people are disposed to 
be sea-sick. After all, the wind has 
gone down since the night, and we 
carry only one reef; and although 
the deck is wet and we all get well 
soused—for the Lomeri, although 
stiff, is lively—the wind is warm, 
and the sail round to Plymouth is 
much enjoyed. Just as we pass 
within the breakwater, and the herr 
papa is beginning to ‘point out to 
the young “people the beauties of 
the place, a heavy Channel fog comes 
on, blotting out all view to within 
a few feet of the sea- level ; and 
bringing up in the Hamoazea little to 
windward of the great three-decker 
guardship, it requires an effort after 
dinner to face the dull wet evening, 
and rowing to shore to walk into 
Plymouth. Devonport is not an 
inviting town in wet weather; but 
letters have to be called for, and 
supplies for the morrow laid in, 
The tramway service from Devon- 
port to Plymouth is very good, and 
the cars go up and down a very 
stiff gradient by Stonehouse in an 
astonishing way. 

Next morning, after Peter had 
taken his usual plunge overboard— 
while paterfamilias, forewarned of 
rheumatic twinges that he is not so 
young as he was, is fain to content 
himself with Miss Nightingale’s re- 
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cabin—we land at Mount Edgecumbe 
and walk over the lovely park, this 
being fortunately the one dav of the 
week on which it is open to the 
public. And, still more fortunately, 
just as we reach the highest point, 
the fog, which so far has been low 
over land and sea, suddenly lifts, 
and the whole lovely scene of Ply: 
mouth bursts on our delighted 
view. Those who know the ‘place 
will understand what this must 
have been like on a fine August 
morning, with nature refreshed by 
the night’s rain ; to those who do 
not know this spot—to our think- 
ing one of the most beautiful in the 
world—it would be hopeless to try 
and convey an impression of it. 
Certainly when that readjustment 
of property on equitable principles 
takes place which some patriots 
look forward to, a slice of Mount 
Edgecumbe is what we shall put in 
a claim for, And for spending a 
happy day, what place is like a 
dockyard for young people, to 
whom every sight there is a nov- 
elty? Everything so clean, and 
everybody so civil. The Channel 
Fleet, too, happens to be in dock, 
and we wander at our will over 
ironclads and gunboats and guard- 
ships, for a man-of-war is as acces- 
sible as Hyde Park to the public, 
and generally an intelligent quarter- 
master is told off to take the stran- 
gers round, A Prussian squadron 
is anchored in the Sound at this 
time, and several of the superior 
officers belonging to it are being 
conducted over the Yard. They 
look about them in an easy-going 
nonchalant manner, as if not parti- 
cularly attentive enough to what is 
going on; but the mind can readily 
conceive the careful way in which 
they would write up their notes as 
soon as they got on board. 

Next morning a heavy. feg and 
calm oblige us to abandon the plan 
of getting under way; and for 
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want of something better to do, we 
stroll into Plymouth for a little 
marketing, and pay a visit to the 
coiffeur. The ingenious proprietor 
of the shop drives his hair-brushes 
by a small turbine, an excellent 
application of that machine which 
is especially adapted for intermit- 
tent work of that kind, no motive 
power being expended except while 
the instrument is at work. But 
while sauntering on the Hoe, the 
fog suddenly lifts, and after enjoy- 
ing the splendid panorama for a 
time, we hasten back to Devonport 
and on board, and getting up anchor 
as quickly as possible, stand out to 
sea. The Himalaya troop-ship comes 
into the Sound as we are working 
out. Built in anti-Crimean days, 
she was thought a very big ship 
then, as well as a very beautiful 
one. In point of size she is now 
quite a moderate vessel; but for 
looks we doubt if anything better 
has been built since: she sits the 
water like a yacht—in fact, very few 
yachts have such graceful - lines. 
Working out of the Sound with a 
light breeze, warm sun, and smooth 
sea, it seems the perfection of lazy 
eujoyment, No doubt one would 
svon tire of this sort of thing; but 
once in a way, it is a delightful 
break in a busy life to sit thus on 
deck looking at the changing land- 
scape, merely making a pretence 
of reading a book. But the softer 
aspect does not last long. We have 
hardly cleared the breakwater when 
the wind shifts to the eastward, 
and a cross sea gets up with squalls 
of rain, and we have a cold and wet 
beat up to Dartmouth, A pelting 
wet night follows, and in the snug 
security of our cabin we are again 
able to find a full meed of compas- 
sion for the poor folks exposed to 
ail the muddy discomfort of the 
land. 

Next morning, bright, fresh, and 
sunny, presents one of those sud- 
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den contrasts which our charming 
climate affords; and going ashore, 
our heartstrings are wrung as 
usual at encountering the price of 
butchers’ meat in the concrete. 
Yet rustic shopping in Devon 
is enjoyable, to the sound of that 
pleasant homely accent, scarcely 
heard for a quarter of a century, 
surely the most agreeable of all 
English patois, especially when 
spoken by the comely young house- 
wives with which that county is so 
bountifully supplied. And if the 
butchers’ meat is dear, how cheap 
are the eggs and butter, and that 
excellent Devonshire cream! on 
which, happily, Dr, C has not 
laid a veto. 

Walking to the castle by the 
harbour-mouth —ever mindful of 
our good doctor’s injunctions about 
a “brisk walk” daily—-we wait 
there for the Lomeri’s boat to pick 
us up, as the yacht works up to 
the point; not too soon, for there 
is only just enough of the ebb 
left to take us out of this difficult 
harbour, where the high land is apt 
to take all the wind out of your 
sails at the critical moment. This 
day was the perfection of fine- 
weather sailing, for the wind has 
now in the most obliging way 
shifted to west, and we run down 
the coast and across Torbay with a 
calm sea, bright sun, and fair breeze. 
We lie-to off Teignmouth for a 
couple of hours, going ashore for 
the letters, which, as usual, we don’t 
find, and revisiting the haunts 
familiar to childhood, Nothing 
has changed but the actors in those 
happy days. The old ‘ Diamond’ 
which used to be hired more than 
thirty yéars ago, and in which kind 
elder brothers often took us out, 
although no doubt we were dread- 
fully in the way, is still to be 
hired by the day or week, and 
apparently as sound as ever; but 
the worthy crew who used to man 
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her have long since made their last 
cruise in Charon’s boat. Neverthe- 
less Teignmouth, after remaining 
stationary all that time, has now at 
last become inoculated with the spirit 
of the age ; a pretentious new terrace 
has lately been built, quite dwarfing 
the old houses on the “ Den” that 
used to look so respectable, and a 
number of well-dressed people are 
loitering about, listening to an 
Italian band. Strange notion of 
pleasure, to go to the seaside in 
order to dress well and listen to an 
Italian band! And yet one must 
not be too hard on the good folks. 
Perchance to the yachtsman who 
spends the summer exploring ice- 
bound Novaia Zemlia, or working 
through the big seas of the Western 
Isles, this homely little cruise in the 
sheltered Channel waters sounds 
mild and tame; and to a man who 
perforce spends his life in a Lon- 
don counting-house or a Manchester 
mill, it may well seem sufficient for 
content to be sitting on the Den at 
Teignmouth, even though an Italian 
band be playing. And truly one 
might choose an uglier spot. The 
perspective of red and marble cliffs 
reaching from the bold Ness to the 
Ore Stone is as pretty a bit of 
coast-line as one would wish to see, 
and the view up the Teign towards 
Dartmoor seems more beautiful than 
ever. But Exmouth is our destina- 
tion this evening, and it seems to 
take only a few minutes to run 
across Dawlish Bay, and, taking the 
flood up the Exe, to come to an 
anchor off the Warren. The after- 
noon was still young; ard we could 
not help thinking how pleased Dr. 
C would have been, if he had 
seen how we walked ourselves off 
our legs visiting old haunts, and 
what a frugal dinner succeeded the 
exercise, 

We were obliged to get under 
way early next morning in order 
to take the tide out with us, for 
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nothing can be done in Exmouth 
harbour against the tide; but long 
before it is time to start, the short- 
handed coasting-vessels around us 
are making preparations for de- 
parture, and the rattling of their 
cables as they heave them short 
awakes the “governor,” although 
the more practical crew still keep 
snug in their hammocks. There is 
not a breath of wind stirring, and 
the beauty of the scene on that 
early August morning, with the rays 
of dawn lighting up Haldon heights 
and the broad estuary of the 
Exe, is a thing to be remembered. 
The Cornwall coast is beautiful ; but 
for that kind of landscape beauty 
which with colour and form brings 
up also associations of peace and 
comfort, the estuary of the Exe 
at high water is, to our thinking, 
the most pleasing landscape on the 
English coast. Swiftly we drift 
down the narrow channel between 
the Warren and the beach, not 
a soul being up yet except the 
coast-guardsman ; and the early 
bathers, when they come down, 
will wonder what has become of 
the yacht which yesterday made 
quite a conspicuous feature in the 
small harbour. The ebb runs fast, 
fortunately for us, there not being 
enough wind to give the yacht 
steerage-way, and her head veers 
about from point to point, and heg 
course is with difficulty kept within 
the buoys which mark out the narrow 
channel. Not much chance of get- 
ting to Weymouth to-day ; it will be 
well if we make Portland Point; 
and we are not making enough way 
to render fishing of any use, But 
while we are below at breakfast, 
somewhere off the land between 
Budleigh Salterton and Sidmouth, 
having made about six miles in 
four hours, the rippling of the water 
against the yacht’s sides announces 
wind ; a light breeze from the S.W. 
has sprung up, which freshens every 
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minute, and soon we are spanking 
along with all sail set, including the 
large square sail now hoisted for the 
first time. The little Lomeri goes 
fast on an even keel; even the high 
land about Portland Point can be 
made out; evidently if all goes well 
we shall be able to make Weymouth 
to-night. Meanwhile nothing can 
be more delightful than the sensa- 
tions of the ship’s company, with 
a bright sun, a calm sea, and the 
warm soft westerly wind abaft. 
We sit on deck, each with a book 
in hand, but it is impossible to 
keep one’s eye fixed on it, for every 
minute some new point of land is 
coming into view, or another vessel 
passing us. We meet a good many 
yachts beating down to the west- 
ward, and a long business it is 
likely to be, for the westerly winds 
seem to have set in at last. We 
have certainly been in great luck 
so far, always to have carried a 
The after- 


leading wind with us, 
noon is still young as we round 
Portland Point, again prudently 
avoiding the race, and Weymouth 
can be made in an hour; but now 
a greater ambition possesses us, 
Why should we not push on for the 


Wight? If we get to the Needles 
by six we shall carry the tide with 
us right up to Cowes and Ryde. 
And accordingly, withstanding the 
desire to visit Swanage and explore 
its picturesque downs, we hold on 
our easterly course, and the wind 
holds on too, The Needles are 
reached by about half-past six, and 
we, run through the narrow passage 
past Hurst Castle over the bubbling 
water of a strong flood-tide. Inside 
the island the wind loses part of its 
force, but enough remairs to bring 
us, before the tide turns, off Ryde 
Pier by half-past nine, just as the 
last train is starting; and we have 
time to take our place for Sandown, 
whither the rest of our party arrived 
from London a few hours before. 
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A quiet Sunday on shore is fol- 
lowed by a day’s cruise inside the 
Wight for the benefit of the more 
juvenile members of the party; 
when our youngest, after an ebulli- 
tion of the wildest spirits, which 
keeps everybody on the tenter- 
hooks of expectation lest she should 
tumble overboard or down one of 
the hatchways, suddenly collapses, 
without warning, and the sea being 
perfectly smooth, and piteously de- 
mands to be taken back instantly 
to Ryde. Then come ont some of 
the sweeter characteristics of the 
gentler sex, What man, I wonder, 
be he ever so amiable, would be 
content to exchange the cool deck 
for a hot cabin, sitting with a sea- 
sick child in his lap, bathing its 
temples with eau-de-Cologne, a basi 
handy the while, and soothing it to 
sleep? But materfamilias does all 
this so tenderly that the child is 
made quite happy, and while thus 
petted thinks it no hardship that 
the cruise should be prolonged by 
a calm till far into the night. 

And now we start for the French 
coast, our ship’s company recruited 
by the addition of an eldest son, 
whom the stern requirements of a 
coming examination had kept read- 
ing at home during our first cruise.. 
This addition necessitates an altera- 
tion in our disposition below; and: 
accordingly, the aforesaid Tom and 
his father take possession of the. 
two-berth ladies’ cabin aft, Neily 
being promoted to that rightfully 
belonging to the “ governor ;” while 
Peter, as before, is to occupy a shake- 
down in the saloon. A fresh whole- 
sail breeze is blowing as we weigh 
anchor in the afternoon from San- 
down Bay, with enough westing 
in it to allow us to make a straight 
board for what the skipper calls 
“ Havver.” This wind is accom- 
panied by a slight lop, the result 
being that, when we pipe to dinner, 
Tom discovers a sudden desire to 
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gaze on ocean; while the rest-of us, 
like weather-beaten salts, dive fear- 
lessly below, and do justice to the 
good things with which Robert No. 
II. has furnished the well-spread 
table. If the wind holds, we shall 
make the French coast before day- 
light, But now we have an illus- 
tration of the glorious uncertainty 
of yachting, for suddenly the wind 
falls, and there comes on a dense 
Channel fog, and the watch on 
deck pass the night blowing the 
fog-horn, an instrament which, 
by the way, is as unlike any other 
sort of horn in sound as it can well 
be. This is the one danger to 
which yachts are exposed. A well- 


found yacht can beat off a lee-shore 
in any weather; but yachts possess 
no immunity from being run down 
at night; and so crowded is the 
Channel, the wonder seems to be, 
not that so many accidents happen, 


but that there are so few. How- 
ever, the chance lessens as we get 
further away from the English 
coast, all the traffic being on that 
side, 

Notwithstanding the lightness 
of the breeze, we have made the 
French coast by daybreak, about 
ten miles to the west of Havre; 
so the skipper reports. He had 
hugged the wind so as to make as 
much westing as he could during 
the night, and would now run 
before the wind to Havre. Soon 
a village can be made out on the 
beach; this must evidently be 
Trouville, which we scan with all 
the interest felt on a first acquaint- 
ance with a strange land, and are 
surprised to find that famous water- 
ing-place so humble-looking a col- 
lection of houses. There are not 
so many bathing-machines as one 
might expect; and we can make 
out only one building answering to 
the description of a casino, And now 
the skipper points out “ Havver;” 
and the pier-head and lighthouse 
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on the cliff can soon be made out. 
As we draw near, “Havyer” ap- 
pears surprisingly small for so 
important a place. “Surely, Abel, 
there must be some mistake; there 
is hardly a vessel to be seen inside, 
Where is all the shipping?” “No 
mistake, sir,” replies the skipper, 
who has never been here before; 
“ there is the lighthouse marked on 
the chart ; and there are the piers. 
The vessels are all lying high up 
the harbour.” “But I don’t see 
any river,” still objects the ‘ gover- 
nor;? “we ought to be crossing 
the mouth of the Seine just here ; 
but there is no sign of any river.” 
The skipper, however, was very 
ositive, not to say contemptuous, 
«The river could not be seen, because 
it was low water. And what place 
could it be but Havre? There was 
no other port on this part of the 
coast. While this discussion is 
going on, the yacht is rapidly ap- 
proaching the harbour. We had 
no pilot; but a schooner-yacht 
which had been lying to outside, 
evidently waiting for the top of the 
flood, has just taken one on board, 
and we follow in its wake; and, 
looking at the chart, while the skip- 
per takes the helm, the unknown 
port—for Havre it certainly is not-— 
is at once recognised to be Fécamp. 
There on the chart are the little 
piers plainly set out; and there, 
too, is the lighthouse on the cliff. 
However, there is no time to turn 
back now, for we are running in 
now on the tide, without enough 
wind to stay her course, and in a 
very few minutes are moored along- 
side of the pier. The worthy Abel 
looks humble, not to say crushed, 
and we practise a forbearing niagna- 
nimity for the rest of the cruise in 
not alluding to Fécamp, although 
feeling to be much more of a “ gov- 
ernor” in consequence of this little 
incident than we were before. 


As in all French ports, the 
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amount of quay-space at Fécamp is 
quite out of proportion to the amount 
of trade, which is represented just 
now by about half-a-dozen coasting 
vessels. There is also a good-sized, 
regularly-built town,’ the inhabi- 
tants of which must apparently be 
puzzled ’ find means of gaining a 
livelihood; and a portentously dull 
casino, or combined hotel-restaurant 
and bathing-place on the beach. 
Breakfast and bathing completed, 
there can apparently be absolutely 
nothing to do for the rest of the 
day. There is no band, or library, 
or amusement of any sort; the 
country is uninviting, and the 
pebbly beach does not invite walk- 
ing. Apparently the principal oc- 


cupation for the visitors is to sit 
in a chair smoking, and silently 
gazing at the sea; but even this re- 
source must fail in wet weather. So 
much we infer from avery rapid in- 
spection ; for if we would not have an 
enforced acquaintance with Fécamp 


dissipation, we must go out at once 
with the first of the ebb, which we 
accordingly do, and have a long 
beat down the coast against a light 
wind to Havre, which place we 
must have been close to this morn- 
ing, but to leeward instead of wind- 
ward as Abel had supposed. The 
place which, misled by his blunder, 
we had supposed to be Trouville, 
turns out to be Etretat, a neat 
little bathing-place, nestling at the 
foot of some steep cliffs. Probably 
economical, and adapted for families 
in search of French and quiet. 

The voyager in the Channel can- 
not fail to notice how unequally 
nature has distributed her advan- 
tages between the opposite shores. 
All the way along on the English 
coast, from the Land’s End to the 
eastern extremity of the narrow 
seas, is a succession of harbours with 
deep water at all times of the tide— 
Falmouth, Fowey, Salcombe, Ply- 
mouth, Dartmouth, Weymouth, 
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Portsmouth, Southampton, Sheer- 
ness, and the Thames ; tosay nothing 
of safe roadsteads, and minor har- 
bours like Exmouth and Poole, 
which by the “French would be 
regarded as of the first importance. 
But along the north French coast 
there is not a single decent natural 
harbour, and the artificial ones are 
all very imperfect. Even at Havre, 
which is a large city with a great 
trade and frequented by big ocean- 
going steamers, there is no water at 
low tide, and the little Lomeri has to 
lie outside for three hours-—a very 
unpleasant thing to have to do in 
bad weather, for the coast abounds 
in hidden shoals, indicated by an in- 
tricate system of buoys and beacons, 
No wonder, then, that the English 
are a nation of sailors; cause and 
effect act and react on each other. 
Well may the French be envious 
of the fortunate possessors of the 
happy northern shore. 

While the little yacht lies outside 
the pier-head, waiting for enough 
water to go in, we row ashore in 
the calm evening. No sort of objec- 
tion is made to our landing, nor are 
any customs formalities imposed. 
To belong to a “ Yot Anglais ” was 
found here, as at all the French ports 
we visited, to be a sufficient pass- 
port to civility; and after a stroll 
through the handsome town, where 
every sight is novel and interest- 
ing to the younger members of the 
party, and supper ata restaurant, we 
return to find the Lomeri moored in 
the central dock, alongside one of 
the best streets. For at Havre the 
docks are in the very centre of the 
city, and you step from the deck of 
your vessel on to the boulevards, 
Imagine Wapping transported to 
Regent Street and Pall Mall, and 
some idea may be formed of the 
appearance of Havre. It is a very 
fine city, with handsome public 
buildings, wide streets, well-plant- 
ed boulevards, with capital tram- 
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cars running to all parts, excellent 
shops, and of course an abundance 
of cafés, brilliant and hot at night 
with gas. The heights above the 
city are covered with spacious villas, 
occupied presumably by the mer- 
chants who make their money in 
the thriving mart spread at their 
feet. Nor is the Wapping of Havre 
at all objectionable to the senses. 
Although the best streets are crowd- 
ed at evening with the sailors from 
the adjacent ships, there is nothing 
to offend either eye or ear, and there 
seem to be no slums, The poor 
classes must be numerous, as in 
every large city, but even the worst 
streets consist of well-built houses ; 
there is nothing to correspond with 
the dismal wilderness of squalid 
cottages that the railways intersect 
which come into London—as, for 
example, from Clapham to Waterloo 
—and which forces on the traveller 
the question whether the trade and 


prosperity of a country are really 
matters for gratulation, when accom- 
panied by an indefinite extension of 
dirt and poverty-stricken suburbs. 
At any rate, Havre and other large 
French ports are standing evidence 
that trade and squalor are not indis- 


solubly connected. And although 
from long association we dwellers 
in large English towns may have 
become accustomed to wallow in 
dirt and its attendant discomfort, it 
is easy to understand, after seeing a 
cheerful, well-kept trading town in 
France, how unutterably dismal and 
dreary the combined dirt and cli- 
mate of English town life must 
seem to the expatriated Frenchman. 

But it can rain on occasion even in 
Normandy. The steady downpour 
of the succeeding day after our arri- 
val might have taken place in Devon- 
shire ; and in the snug shelter of our 
little cabin, we thought that the 
people on shore with leaky roofs 
must be having a bad time of it. 
And the casino on the beach, a large 
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hotel and bathing establishment 
whither we go to dine—tired at last 
of books and whist, getting very 
wet on the way while trying to find 
a fiacre—is not very lively under 
the circumstances. The pottering 
life affected by Frenchmen at the 
seaside, which seems to consist 
chiefly in sitting about, smoking, 
and drinking an indefinite quantity 
of coffee and cognac, may be all 
very well on a fine summer’s night, 
on the edge of a calm moonlit sea ; 
but when it is blowing half a gale 
of wind, and hardly a spot under the 
wide verandas is sheltered from 
the beating rain, this mode of taking 
pleasure becomes sad in the extreme. 
The band, driven indoors, is loud 
and brassy ; the rooms, lighted with 
a profusion of gas chandeliers, are 
hot and stuffy; the dancing withal 
seems to go with wonderfully little 
spirit, considering that most of the 
people appear to be residents, and 
therefore presumably acquaintances. 
But next morning Havre is all 
smiles and sunshine ; and as we drop 
out of the harbour with the first of 
the ebb, a large 2000-ton emigrant 
steamer coming in at the same 
time over what the evening before 
was almost dry land, the wind oblig- 
ingly shifts to north-east, and we 
have every prospect of a speedy 
run to Cherbourg. But the breeze 
gets lighter and lighter, and when 
the tide turns we cannot do more 
than hold our own. But the air is 
delicious; and having earned an idle 
afternoon by a long morning walk 
before starting, we are in a position 
to enjoy it thoroughly, although it 
is difficult to avoid dropping off to 
sleep while making-believe to read 
in an easy-chair. One might sup- 
pose that it needed eleven months 
of hard work to appreciate the idle- 
ness of the twelfth, were it not that 
the crew seem equally capable of 
enjoying it without this stimulus. 
They are always ready to go to 
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sleep whea off duty, Robert No. L 
especially, whose favourite resort 
is a little hole aft, called the sail- 
room, and whose appearance, after 
he has had a good nap on the spare 
jibs, entirely disposes of the hypo- 
thesis that a certain amount of 
cubic breathing-space is necessary 
for health. On this occasion Robert 
No. I. is taking his nap on the bow- 
sprit-end, while Edward amuses 
himself by taking shots at his mouth 
with a wet swab, and then diving 
down the forecastle-hatch before the 
sleeper opens his eyes—Canute the 
mate, who is at the helm, looking on 
benevolently at his playful “sons,” 
as he calls them ; while the skipper 
is taking his nap on the dignity of 
the “ standing bedplace.” The only 
busy person is Robert No. II. He is 
always ready to work; no one bears 
a hand at the capstan with more 
spirit when the anchor is weighed— 
he goes up the rigging quicker than 
anybody else—and seems to take a 
real pleasure in cooking and pro- 
viding for our comfort. Our orders 
are to put out the galley fire at seven 
in the evening, so that the forecastle 
may be cool for the crew when they 
turn in; but if we come on board 
late, we always find that Robert 
No, II. has “ kept a bit of fire in.” 
He thinks a cup of tea would do us 
good after our long walk, and one 
cannot help overlooking the breach 
of rule in the kind intention. Just 
now, Robert No. IL is having a grand 
sweeping-out of the cabins, and the 
sofa-cushions are being brushed over 
the side and divested of superfluous 
crumbs. Towards evening it falls 
dead calm, the yacht loses al] steer- 
age-way, and the main boom flops 
heavily from side to side with the 
motion of the slight swell left by 
the previous day’s breeze. The ex- 
perience is not an unpleasant one 
for once in a way. The crew are all 
below, for there is no use in keep- 
ing a hand at the helm; the younger 
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male members of the party are sky- 
larking about the rigging, an amuse- 
ment in which Miss Nelly, judging 
from her wistful upward glances, 
would fain join. “There is not a sail 
in sight, and the only part of the 
French coast to be made out is the 
low land of Cape Barfleur, with its 
lofty lighthouse, Presently strains 
of music are heard proceeding from 
the forecastle. The skipper has 
produced a concertina, and the 
ship’s company treat us to a con- 
cert of Moody and Sankey’s hymns. 
This is a strange sensation of be- 
ing thus a lonely company on the 
waters. We have made voyages 
before, but in crowded steamers, 
and always moving on. The curious 
thing is the being cut off in this 
way from the rest of the world of 
your own choice, and the total un- 
certainty about your future progress, 
But for the jaded politician or over- 
worked man of business, there can 
be no change so thorough and re- 
freshing as yachting. Go where 
you may on land, you will always 
be within reach of the telegraph, 
and the post will be sure to find 
you out; but a few hours’ sail takes 
you beyond the reach of pursuit, 
Life on the sea is still as little in- 
fluenced by the hurry and bustle of 
modern times as it was in the days 


of Jason ; and the very uncertainty 


of progress, and the complete con- 
trol which you possess over the dis- 
posal of your own time, must have 
great charms for the man accustomed 
to spend his days in trying from 
morning till night to overtake his 
engagements, One such evening as 
we are passing now, with its sense 
of absolute calm and quiet, would 
be an invaluable antidote for the 
nervous invalid suffering from an 
overdose of the high pressure of 
modern living. But the yachter in 
search of health should manage to 
make frequent visits to the land, 
for the sea air gives an appetite, 
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and unless he can get his “ brisk 
walk” daily, the cruise may do as 
much harm as good. Not that our 
crew, however, seem to suffer at all 
from want of walking exercise. I 
know not if they be exceptionally 
lazy fellows, but they never go 
ashore of their own choice. The 
work of a well-manned yacht can 
never be heavy at any time, and 
when in harbour it must be light; 
and if it were not that they have 
to row us to and fro from the yacht 
to the shore, and once a-week to lay 
in afresh stock of water, they would 
never get any exercise at all, Yet 
the life seems to agree with them 
wonderfully well, The skipper has 
not even this amount of exertion, 
his functions being limited to taking 
the tiller when we go in or out of 
harbour; he eats three good meals 
a-day, sleeps for two, and yet is as 
thin as a whipping-post. Happy 
fellow!- But this is flying in the 
face of Providence and Dr. C. 

Next morning the tall lighthouse 
of Cape Barfleur is still a few miles 
on our port bow, just where it was 
when we turned in. The very light 
breeze which has been blowing 
during the night has only enabled 
the yacht to hold her own against 
the tide, which runs with “great 
force here. Tall lighthouses are 
needed in these parts, for the coast 
is low, and girt with dangerous 
shoals ‘ond reefs, which vessels do 
well to give a wide berthto. How- 
ever, there is not a sail. to be seen, 
save a fishing-boat or two; in this 
respect there is a very marked con- 
trast between the two sides of the 
Channel. The tide turning, we 
begin at last to move: having kept 
as near inshore as was safe, we get 
the first of the ebb, and witness 
the curious phenomenon of two 
tides running at the same time in 
two different directions, like two 
separate rivers, It is still making 
to the eastward at sea, while running 
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down inshore. There is a great 
bubbling of waters along the well- 
marked line of demarcation, which 
swarms with fish, pursued by a 
crowd of birds and a shoal of por- 
poises, which play for a long time 
within pistol-shot of us. But, not- 
withstanding the favouring tide, we 
do not get into Cherbourg Roads 


‘until the afternoon is well advanced, 


having taken more than thirty hours 
to make the short run from Havre. 
Well, it has been as pleasant a time 
as fine weather and happy spirits 
could make it. 

Cherbourg breakwater is a glori- 
fied edition of that at Plymouth, 
and encloses a very fine- roadstead ; 
but there is a pretty large opening 
left between the end of it and the 
land towards the north-east, and 
there must be a considerable sea 
inside when the wind blows hard 
from that quarter. The importance 
of such a harbour on the unprotected 
French coast can hardly be overesti- 
mated. And the Government dock- 
yard is a fine establishment on a 
large scale, with roomy docks all 
excavated out of the solid rock. 
But the place is quiet enough just 
now, a couple of old-fashioned steam 
corvettes being the only men-of-war 
in the roads. There are very com- 
modious commercial docks also, 
quite separate from the navy yard, 
and now almost empty. Trade will 
not be forced into new channels 
merely by affording facilities. Nor 
will it be easily driven out of old cus- 
tomary channels, even from places 
where it is carried on under constant 
difficulties. Any one who has seen 
the narrow and tortuous Avon at 
low tide must feel that the wonder 
is, not that the trade of newer ports 
should be outstripping the trade of 
Bristol, but that any trade should 
still cling to that most inconvenient 
port. It seems still more wonder- 
ful that any shipping should have 
ever attempted such difficult navi- 
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gatio® in the days before steam. 
Yet Bristol continues to flourish, 
and its awkward, ill-arranged docks 
are crowded, while the roomy 
wharves of Cherbourg remain emp- 
ty. Indeed, but that a few Eng- 
lish yachts are lying here, the 
harbour would have but a desolate 
appearance. The town is cheerful 
and well built, with the pleasing 
feature of having no straggling sub- 
urbs, the main street rising up 
at once from the country on one 
side and the sea on the other, as 
if its area had been limited at some 
time by fortifications. But al- 
though the general aspect of the 
town is cheerful, we fancy the 
cheerfulness is merely external. 
Life inside these tall houses must be 
rather dismal, one would think. 
There is no sense of snugness about 
them. That young lieutenant of 
the line, for example, who is just 
letting himself with his private key 
into his lodging in a back street, 
must find his solitary room aw 
quatriéme a dull resort in wet or 
winter weather, with no comfort- 
able mess or reading-room to go to. 
No wonder French officers potter 
all day about the cafés. But the 
idleness of mankind generally and 
not French officers only, is some- 
thing awful to contemplate. The 
time from five in the afternoon till 
midnight seems to be devoted in 
these Continental towns to doing 
nothing. After all, perhaps, things 
are not so much better at home. 
iow many London men do any- 
thing useful after business hours? 
The time passed in the train on the 
way home is killed by spelling 
through the ‘ Globe,’ or—for there is 
a lower depth still—the evening 
‘Echo.’, Then comes an idle half- 
hour in the garden,—a pardonable 
indulgence, perhaps, after a day 
spent in a dismal city office,—to be 
followed by a heavy dinner. An- 
other stroll in the garden ekes out 
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the long summer evening till it be- 
comes time for bed. There is con- 
versation, it may: be said; but what 
conversation can be worth listening 
to which takes up four or five hours 
a-day? So passes day after day and 
year after year. No one seems to 
read anything nowadays; what 
brains people have are devoted to the 
accumulation of money. The idle- 
ness of mankind is something awful 
to contemplate. 

Cherbourg being reported to do 
a considerable trade with England 
in eggs and dairy produce generally, 
we endeavour to forestall the oper- 
ations of the market by laying in a 
stock at first hand, the result being 
that we buy our eggs for a good 
deal more than the same articles 
would cost at home after they had 
paid toll to three or four middle- 
men; and the current price for a 
diminfitive chickea seems to be 
about fifty per cent above that of 
Leadenhall Street. But the pro- 
prietor of a “Yot Anglais” is evi- 
dently regarded as fair game. In 
Devonshire and Cornwall, on the 
other hand, provisions were really 
cheap. But this marketing in a 
Norman town is very good fun; 
the butter and eggs, if dear, are at 
any rate fresh, and the young people 
carry back in triumph a French 
loaf about as long as the yacht’s 
bowsprit, and which, declining to 
accommodate itself to the compan- 
ion-ladder, has to be taken below 
through the hatchway. 

Cherbourg, besides containing 
the usual supply of French soldiers, 
is all brimful of sailors, fine-looking 
fellows, who live in barracks, are 
much drilled, clean shaven—this 
clean shaving is evidently made a 
great point of in the French navy 
—and look as if they could do any- 
thing but serve ow board oo 
The land-side of the town and dock- 


yard is of course strongly fortified, 
the hills around being all studded 
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with detached forts, built thirty 
years too soon, however, and there- 
fore somewhat too near the dockyard 
for modern defence. The country 
at the back is very pretty, hilly, 
wooded, well watered. Of course 
there is a casino at Cherbourg on 
the shore, with an infinite number 
of bathing-boxes attached. The 
bathing is passably good when the 
tide is in, but the coast is flat, and 
the tide seemed to be always out, 
and the sea-margin several miles 
off. This casino, a well-organised 
establishment, belonging to a limited 
company, has an English manager ; 
and families in sedrch of quiet and 
excursions into a pretty country, 
where, too, the trout-fishing is report- 
ed to be good, might do worse than 
establish themselves here for the 
summer. But to the people of 
Cherbourg the attraction of the 
casino lies in the evening retfnions. 
All Cherbourg, military, naval, and 
civilian, may be seen flocking there 
about sunset, to listen for an hour 
to the military band which plays in 
the casino gardens, and afterwards 
to repair for dancing to the large 
salon, Considering that these 
meetings take place two or three 
times a-week, the formality which 
attends them is impressive. One 
might have expected to see a little 
mild flirtation precede the dancing, 
or at least an exchange of friendly 
greetings between people who are 
evidently accustomed to meet one 
another so frequently. Not a bit 
of it. The ladies range themselves 
on chairs placed round the room, 
while the gentlemen either stand 
sheepishly in the doorways, or walk 
up and down in couples within the 
enclosure formed by the seated ladies, 
looking wistfully at them, but not 
daring to speak.. One young gentle- 
man especially, with dark hair and 
moustache, and a haughty, not to 
say fierce bearing, not unlike the 
picture of Lord Kew’s antagonist 
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in ‘The Newcomes,’ and whom, 
following Mr. Wagg’s method of 
induction, we feel certain must be 
a clerk in the subprefecture, stalks 
up and down in company with 
a midshipman, glaring ferocious- 
ly about him, and curling his 
moustaches. At first we set down 
this bearing to the workings of 
a supercilious temperament, but 
further observation shows it to be 
teally the result of shyness. The 
young gentleman is evidently bent 
on asking some lady to. be his 
partner for the first dance, but can- 
not summon up sufficient courage 
to make the plunge. At last the 
ice is broken, mainly through the 
exertions of a benevolent major of 
infantry, who, by dint of running 
actively about the room, succeeds 
in getting two or three couples to 
stand up together. The midship- 
man pairs off with a tall matron, 
and, when the waltzing actually 


begins, our dark hero in the agony 
of despair goes up to a very small 
girl in a back seat and leads her into 
the throng. But, these little diffi- 
culties apart, the good folks of 
Cherbourg certainly understand the 
art of rational and cheap amuse- 


ment. In England, where nothing 
can be done cheaply, in order to 
dance some one or other must 
spend a great deal of monef,.and 
there must be show, and fuss, and 
ostentation. Here the waltzing 
can be done for a few centimes an 
hour. 

We got to Cherbourg too late to 
visit the dockyard, and the next day 
being Sunday it was not on view. 
There is a French Protestant church 
at Cherbourg; but Tom and Peter 
being public-school boys, cannot of 
course speak a word of French, so 
that a service in that tongue would 
not tend to edification. There is, 
however, an Englisl: service to be 
held at the casino, Some one has 
made the profound observation that 
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wherever there is a large city, Pro- 
vidence has furnished it with a 
river to give the needful water ; and 
we have noticed that wherever an 
English community is to be found 
abroad, no matter how small, there 
also will an English chaplain be 
forthcoming. A room at the 
casino is set apart for divine service, 
the congregation consisting of the 
occupants of the Lomeri. It must 
be confessed that the ritual of the 
English Church under such cireum- 
stances does not appear to the best 
advantage, and it is not surpris- 
ing that the French should regard 
English family and the quarter-deck 
English Churchmen as a sort of 
spurious dissenters. 

From Cherbourg the yachtsman na- 
turally turns to the Channel Islands, 
and Alderney, the nearest, is but a 
three hours’ sail, and even our light 
breeze carries us there in dn after- 
noon. We had heard so much of 


the beauty of the Channel Islands 


that we expected great things from 
Alderney, and it was a disappoint- 
ment to find it a particularly, unin- 
teresting little island, flat, of no great 
elevation, and with barely a single 
tree, The harbour, if such it can 
be called—for even with the aid of 
the long pier or breakwater about 
which so much has been heard, it is 
exposed to the north-east—bristles 
with fortifications, and any one 
attempting to take it would pro- 
bably find the job cost a good deal 
more than the place was worth. 
No doubt the possession of this 
harbour in case of war would be 
a standing menace to France, for 
vessels might lie there within a few 
miles of the French coast, under 
shelter of its guns; but what good 
they would do by lying there is 
not so apparent. A great deal of 
pablic money must have been spent 
here,—in fact the island has evi- 
dently lived on the fortifications 
aud breakwater, for its exports 
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must be insignificant. The size 
of the town, which lies just above 
the harbour, but at some little dis- 
tance from the shore, is altogether 
out ef proportion to "the wants of 
the island; and now that the 
public works have come to an end, 
two houses out of every three are 
deserted, which gives the place a 
dismal aspect. The people are all 
at church as we land; and the voices 
of the congregation of a little Wes- 
leyan chapel singing a hymn as we 
pass by, sound very sweet to ears 
accustomed to the harsh Berkshire 
accent. At the parish church, too 
—a handsome building—a choral 
service is very respectably performed. 
But, indeed, the people of Alderney 
speak as well as sing softly, with 
a curious half-French idiom, The 
sights of the island are soon ex- 
hausted, being not more numerous 
than the snakes in Iceland: half an 
hour’s walking takes you across the 
island, and twice that time from one 
end to the other. But to the polit- 
ical economist Alderney would be 
full of interest, for peasant proprie- 
torship and da petite culture may be 
seen to perfection. The island is 
held in small, most of them very 
small, farms, tilled hy the owner, 
and every available bit of it is under 
cultivation, the division of the little 
parallelograms which constitute the 
different properties being marked at 
most by a slight furrow, but easily 
distinguished by the difference of 
crops. Every plot has its Alderney 
cow, judiciously tetheted-so as to 
admit of its getting enough to eat 
without permitting waste. At this 
season of the year the cows are kept 
out all night, the owpers coming out 
to milk them and returning to ‘their 
houses in the town, where every one 
lives, there being no scattered farm- 
houses on the island. During the 
winter the cattle are kept entirely 
indoors; and indeed the little 
island must be very bleak, exposed 
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to the full force of the Atlantic 
gales, with no shelter anywhere 
except on the one road, which is 
bounded by high stone walls. Such 
a state of society, of course, affords 
no room for the middle classes, and 
except the officers stationed here, 
the doctor and the rector are the 
only gentlefolks on the island, which, 
however, appears equally free from 
paupers. Everybody is weli dressed, 
and the poorest house is a palace 
compared with the ordinary cottage 
of the English peasant. Certainly, 
if peasant proprietorship is not 
favourable to the accumulation of 
wealth in a few hands, it is at any 
rate hostile to pauperism ; and there 
is probably a much higher average 
of happiness in Alderney than in 
any English community of the same 
size. ~The clergyman, it appears, 
has held the living for nearly 
twenty years, and his children have 
been educated on the island, never 


going further than Guernsey —which 
place, indeed, seems to be regarded 
by the people of Alderney as the 
embodiment of all that is extensive 


and magnificent. Tryly a curious 
life to be going on so close to the 
high pressure of modern times, At 
Guernsey, with its daily steamer from 
Southampton, you get your * Times’ 
only one day old, and the evening 
‘Pall Mall’ on the following day, 
and plenty of money is spent in the 
island which has been saved else- 
where; but at Alderney the only 
communication with the outer world 
is by means of a very smail packet, 
called there ‘The Cu.ter,’ but which 
is in fact a yawl, which plies to 
Guernsey, and occasionally arrives 
at its destination, bringing back the 
mails and such small cargo as con- 
stitutes the import tradee The Cut- 
ter must have a bad time of it dur- 
ing the long winter nights on that 
dangerous coast, for it can hardly 
make the passage in a winter's day. 
The only shops in Alderney are the 
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butcher's, the baker's, and the gro- 
cer’s; for the people, although they 
have enough to live upon, having 
little or no spare cash, there is no 
room for commercial development. 
We did not see a book or print for 
sale in the place. Another pheno- 
mevon which would have interested 
a politieal economist, was the total 
absence of the commercial spirit, 
owing to the want of any stimu- 
lating cause to bring it out. At 
Guernsey and the French ports this 
spirit was rife enough, and the ar- 
rival of a yacht is the signal for 
boats to put off with the tradesmen’s 
ecards, soliciting custom; but at Al- 
derney, where it might have been 
supposed the appearance of a yacht 
full of hungry people would have 
been hailed as an excellent agency 
for getting rid of their superfluous 
edibles, there was not only no desire, 
but an ‘absolute disinclination, to 
sell. The butcher made quite a 
favour of letting us have some meat, 
although his unwillingness might be 
accounted for from the fact that he 
had only a limited stock for his 
regular customers, all of which comes 
from Cherbourg; but there was just 
the same difficulty about getting 
butter and milk, the staple produce 
of the island. After much inquiry, 
and being passed on from one house 
to another, we at last came upon 
one, the owner of which confessed 
to dealing in milk. When the 
article had been measured out, how- 
ever, a difficulty arose about carry- 
ing it away, as we had forgotten to 
bring the yacht’s milk-can with us. 
As the lady did not offer to help us 
out of it, we asked if she could 
direct. us to any place where we 
could buy an empty bottle. They 
would sell us a bottle at the house 
on the left, four doors lower down, 
she’d dare say, if we asked them; 
“and they will sell you milk too,” 
she added, as we were quitting 
the shop, pouring, as she spoke, the 
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milk we had just purchased back 
into the can. Scarcity, therefore, 
does not always create competition. 
The ways of seller and buyer are 
very much matters of habit; and 
from having no market for their 
wares, the good people of Alderney 
have lost the desire for one. 

The sights of Alderney being 
thus soon exhausted, we do not 
want to prolong our stay, and plan- 
ning an early sail next morning 
down to Guernsey, get under way 
at daybreak, just as the tide suits. 
Nothing is to be done against the 
tides here, which run with great 
force. The harbour faces to the 
north-east, and we must therefore 
get out while the tide is slack, and 
if there be wind enongh to let us 
get clear of the island and gain an 
offing, we shall easily run down 
the twenty miles to Guernsey in one 
tide, whatever may be the state of 
the wind. And as we let go from 
our moorings, a very light puff of 
air from the southward just suffices 
to carry us to the head of the break- 
water; for the harbour being small, 
and having no stream to run out, 
the current within is but slack, 
But having got so far, the wind fails 
us, and even if we get beyond the 
harbour, there is no strength left to 
carry us clear of the island. The 
rush of water past the head of the 
breakwater tells us what there 
would be to contend against outside ; 
and to avoid drifting on the danger- 
ous reefs which surround the island, 
we are fain to stay our course and 
let the tide carry us back again to 
the head of the harbour, where we 
bring up ignominiously at our old 
moorings. There is nothing for it 
but another lost day in Alderney 
harbour, of which, save the afore- 
said cutter, the Lomeri is the sole 
tenant. The boys get a splendid 
swim overboard in the clear deep 
water—a joy from which paterfa- 
milias, suffering, alas! from an 
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attack of Anno Domini, is obliged 
to abstatn. One cannot be walking 
about all day ; and somehow, while 
you may feel a great desire to read at 
other times, the mére fact that there 
is nothing else to be done makes 
books for once uninviting. Rowing 
about an empty harbour soon palls 
on the young people; the fish de- 
cline to be caught; and there is 
only the brisk walk morning and 
evening to break the day. The 
forts will repay a visit, and there 
are plenty of them. The soldiers 
in garrison seem to be well satis- 
fied with their quarters, prices being 
low and duty light; but when it is 
said of the officers that the catching 
of sand-eels is their most exciting 
occupation, it will be understood 
that they are reduced to the last 
extremity of boredom. But, un- 
interesting though the island is in 
itself, a second walk round repays 
the pedestrian by the view; the 
French coast and the other islands, 
Guernsey and Sark, so plain this 
evening that it is difficult to believe 
they are twenty miles off, while 
even Jersey is distinctly visible in 
the clear air. There is always 
something mysterious in the view 
of a distant island when the whole 
length can be seen at once, termin- 
ated at each end by the sea; and 
tonight the sea is literally quite 
calm, and the whole scene ex- 
quisitely placid. But it can evi- 
dently look very different at other 
times. A few miles west of 
Alderney is that very dangerous 
cluster of rocks known as “The 
Caskets,” from which the mariner 
is now happily warned by a triple 
lighthouse; but the seas round 
these islands are studded with reefs 
and rocks, and, indeed, to read in 
the pilot book the description of 
the dangers which await the 
mariner in these parts, one might 
suppose that nothing short of a 
nvracle could ever save him from 
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shipwreck, East of the island, 
between it and the French coast, is 
the famous “race” of Alderney, 
where the tide is said to run at 
times nine knots an hour—probably 
an exaggeration denoting its great 
velocity. Just now the surface is 
quite smooth, there being no wind 
to knock up the swell for which 
the race is distinguished; but we 
ean see a fishing-boat which has 
been caught in it in course of being 
whirled along helplessly at a great 
pace. It will be carried half-way 
to Guernsey before it gets out of 
the stream. The great force of the 
tides on this part of the coast is 
explained by its configuration. A 
great promontory projects into the 
Channel almost perpendicularly to 
it, so the water heaped up in the 
bay thus formed must needs strug- 
gle violently for exit, forming a be- 
wildering combination of vehement 
currents. 

Next morning we again attempt the 
maneuvre of the preceding day and 
this time with success. There is just 
enough wind tc enable us to work out 
of harbour, and get clear of the north 
coast of the island, and give “The 
Caskets” a wide berth, when the 
yacht’s head is turned to the south- 
ward, and we run down to Guernsey 
with a light breeze, but with pro- 
gress due more to tide than wind. 
Guernsey is certainly very unlike 
Alderney. Here, too, the land is 
held mainly in peasant proprietor- 
ship,and da petite culture is therefore, 
as at Alderney, a striking feature ; 
but the resemblance ends at this 
point. Guernsey is well wooded, 
and thickly inhabited by well-to- 
do classes spending the accumulation 
of others. There is a fair amount 
of trade, and the harbour is hvely 
with yachts. It is mach more Eng- 
lish than French, and so far perhaps 
disappoints the traveller at first; 
but it is certainly a very charming 
little island, while the proximity of 
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Herm and Sark, as dependent satel- 
lites, takes away from the sense of 
isolation which attaches to the dis- 
tant Alderney. Probabiy many 
persons have never heard of Herm, 
although everybody has heard of 
Sark, the school geography-books 
specifying it as one of the “ four 
Channel islands ;” _— nevertheless 
Herm is from Guernsey the more 
conspicuous object of the two, lying 
between it and Sark, and being of 
very picturesque form. St. Peter’s, 
the capital and port of Guernsey, 
is just what a seaport town ought 
to be—irregular but snug, with 
delightful walks by the shore, and 
excellent roads leading into the 
island, while the high grounds 
above the town are studded with 
comfortable mansions in trim 
grounds and gardens. Altogether 
the place is suggestive of an easy- 
going if not very lively society, 
where no one is very rich and no one 
very poor, and where a moderate 
income would go a long way. The 
island, with its undulating surface 
and broken coast-line, abounds in 
pleasing views, never grand, but 
never tame; a capital bird’s-eye 
view may be obtained by ascending 
to the top of the Victoria Tower, 
erected on the bigh land above the 
town. It is pleasant to the patriot 
to see how well the only vulnerable 
points of the island are defended; 
while, after visiting Guernsey, the 
reader will enjoy Victor Hugo's 
‘Toilers of the Sea’ with tenfold 
zest. But the most notable thing 
about the island is the effect of 
peasant proprietorship on its social 
aspect. The interior is studded 
with cottages, irregularly placed, 
apparently wherever the land can 
be best spared,—labourers’ cottages 
—not the hovels which too often 
shelter the English agricultural 
labourer, but snug little tenements, 
showing that the owner is able 
to keep the wolf from the door, as 
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becomes the man who cultivates 
his own land, and generally with a 
pretty little garden, at this time of 
the year ablaze with flowers; while 
the neat window-curtains, which 
are an invariable adjunct to the 
cottage, indicate a comfortable inte- 
rior to correspond with the outside. 
Altogether, although Guernsey is so 
closely associated with England, it is 
quite unlike any part of it; and for 
those who do not mind a few hours 
of the sea, it may be strongly recom- 
mended as an agreeable change, 
and in many respects*a very pre- 
ferable summer residence to the 
ordinary English watering-places. 
Well-found steamers run daily to 
Southampton, and moderate prices 
rule. It is perbaps hardly neces- 
sary to add that Guernsey has a 
Parliament of its own; but the 
most strikingly Little Teddingtonian 
point about it is the local copper 
coinage. The Guernsey halfpenny 
as a work of art is highly respect- 
able, but it has the peculiarity of 
being worth something less than the 
English halfpenny; so that every 
time you change a sixpenny-piece— 
say in the purchase of a penny bun 
—there is a complicated exchange 
calculation to be gone through be- 
fore the resulting balance is satis- 
factorily accounted for. 

But now the time has come for 
turning the Lomeri’s head home- 
wards. Our last walk is taken, and 
last purchases made, and it only re- 
mains to fill up the water-tanks 
and weigh anchor. We miss the 
first of the tide, the watering not 
being quite complete when we come 
on board. By the way, the crew 
never went ashore all the time we 
were in harbour till they had to go 
with the water-casks. They cer- 
tainly are the most lymphatic set 
of fellows I ever came across, I 
have heard of mutinies on board 
men-of-war because leave ashore was 
stopped; if anything would raise 
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a mutiny on board. the Lomeri, it 
would be an order that all hands 
should take a “brisk walk” eve 

day. - However, the last breaker is 
on board at last, and the anchor up, 
Robert No. II. as usual leaving his 
duties below, and taking a hand at 
the windlass with the best of them. 
But the other yachts leaving by this 
tide have all got the start of us. 
And now a remarkable phenomenon 
occurs; for the wind which through- 
out our cruise has always been fa- 
vourable whichever way we wanted 
to go, again suddenly shifts in our 
favour. On our voyage down to 
Guernsey we had a light north-east 
breeze. Now this morning it is 
blowing lightly from the south-west, 
so that instead of a long beat up 
to the Wight, we may hope for a 
straight run, and as soon as we get an 
offing and are clear of the last beacon, 
our course‘is set for St. Catherine’s 
Head. Soon the breeze freshens, and 
the little Lomeri steps along. She is 
very quick on an even keel, and as 
we run through Alderney Race we 
almost déverhaul a large ‘schooner- 
yacht four times as big, which was 
three miles ahead at starting. Still 
the wind holds fair and fresh—the 
mild south-west wind of August. 
One might be in the Mediterranean, 
so soft and mellow is the air; and 
having nearly walked ourselves off 
our legs before starting in the morn- 
ing, we are in a state to appreciate 
the luxury of rest under such cir- 
cumstances. It is the perfection of 
sea-life. Off Alderney the log is 
heaved, this being our point of de- 
parture for reckoning the length of 
the run across Channel. This patent 
log is a small brass instrument at 
the end of a line, left out astern. 
The pressure of the water makes it 
rotate, the velocity of rotation being 
proportional to the rate with which 
it is moving through the water; the 
rate of ‘rotation is self-registered 
upon an index. The instrument is 
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extremely accurate, but. of course it 
only gives the rate of the vessel's 
motion through the water; in the 
narrow seas the water itself is usually 
moving at a considerable rate, and 
for this the navigator must allow in 
his calculations. But in sailing 
across the Channel, the vessel’s 
way is not much influenced by the 
tides, which, generally speaking, 
run up or down; and in both our 
cruises we found the log-reckoning 
remarkably accurate. 

Coming on deck after dinner, 
Alderney and the French coast have 
sunk out of view ; but although the 
air is clear, we do not sight England 
before dark. And now the watch is 
set, and the customary ship’s lights 
hoisted on the main shrouds; agreen 
light on the starboard and a red on 
the port side. But no one feels dis- 
posed to turn in; Peter is enjoying 
the air in company with Robert No. 
II. on the crosstrees, and the rest of 
us keep thé deck, Although we are 
homeward bound, there is some- 
thing melancholy in the prospect 
that our expedition is so soon to 
come to an end, We are to have a 
few more days’ cruising about “ the 
island,” but with not quife the same 
party, which is now seudding over 
the water together for the last even- 
ing. The little cruise ends as pros- 
perously as it began, Somewhere 
in the small hours we are awoke 
in our berths by the sound of the 
chain cable running out, and the 
crew on deck furling the sails; and 
turning round io his berth, the 
writer of this log goes to sleep again 
till morning, when he finds the 
yacht at anchor off Sandown beach. 

To yacht-owners,—at least such of 
them as are accustomed to go out- 
side the Solent, and compared with 
the feats of the adventurous ama- 
teur sailors who, fired by the inter- 
esting narrative of the “ Cruise of the 
Rob Roy Yawl,” now year after year 
make the circuit of the British Isles, 
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and still longer voyages, in tiny 
craft, alone, or with a single hand 
on board,—a mere landsman’s fair- 
weather trip, such as has here been 
described, in a well-found yacht, 
must no doubt seem hardly worth 
talking about. But, on the other 
hand, compared with ordinary life 
at the seaside, yachting of any sort 
is a life of adventure; while it 
has manifold advautages over all 
other kinds of travelling, in its 
independence, its healthiness, and 
the absence of worry and bustle, 
And for co®&fort, what hotel can 
compare with your_snug little cabin, 
set out with books, and charts, and 
everything handy and in place, and 
so convenient that you get whatever 
you want without leaving your seat? 
But, no doubt, for yachting to be 
thoroughly enjoyed, a man must 
be his own sailing-master. To be 
carried about as a mere passenger 
would soon pall on any one with 
a real taste for the life. Even in 
his own vessel the proprietor is 
quite a secondary person to the 
skipper in a foreign port. It is a 
mere accident, so to speak, that the 
owner happens to be on board; i 
is of the sailing-master only that 
the authorities take cognisance, 
and it is he, also, who is respon- 
sible for whatever happens to the 
vessel. There is a story float- 
ing about Cowes Road of a yacht 
skipper of independent character 
who threatened to put bis own 
employer in irons because he got 
drunk and disorderly on a cruise. 
And it need not be remarked 
that, just as there are owners of 
gardens and stables who are com- 
plete slaves to their gardeners and 
grooms, so in many yachts the 
owner is at the mercy of the skip- 
per, and the sailing or stopping 
in harbour is regulated very much 
at that worthy’s pleasure. Every 
man, therefore, who means to take 
to yachting, should learn the busi- 
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ness thoroughly, if he wants to get 
the full pleasure from it. And the 
way to do this is to begin with 
a small craft, and gradually work 
your way upwards. Start at first 
with a little five-tonner, engaging 
the services of a smart sailor to 
teach you how to handle her, and 
to read the tides and currents on 
the part of the coast where you 
happen to be. Then, when you 
feel strong enough, leave your in- 
structor on shore, and begin cruis- 
ing alone. Our first yachting ex- 
periences—now, alas! more than 
a quarter of a century old—were 
gained in a little craft of this sort, 
in which with a friend we used to 
make our cruises, chiefly at night, 
for business kept us on shore during 
the day; and as often in winter as 
in summer. What happy nights 
they were! one hand at the helm, 
watch and watch about, while the 
other, in the tiny cabin ‘which just 
admitted of sitting upright, occupied 


himself in trying to keep the stove 
alight—a stove which would insist 
on smoking or else going out, not- 
withstanding any amount of mani- 
pulation of the coals, and sacrifice 
of tallow-candles on the splutter- 


ing flames. How dirty, and greasy, 
and happy we used to be! But a 
languid stove is merely an incident; 
every one cannot expect to have 
the same good luck, but every one 
will be sure of finding interest and 
variety of some sért in this fas- 
cinating pursuit; and, pursued in 
this way, you 
practical seamanship in a season 
than you would do in a lifetime 
of lounging on the deck of a big 
vessel, “where everything is done 
for you. And an educated man, 
especially if he be accustomed to 
observe—say, to find his way across 
country —will learn the work much 
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faster than he would himself in 
the first instance believe to be pos- 
sible, and will soon beat the regu- 
lar sailor at his own trade. After 
a couple of seasens, when he is 
thoroughly master of his craft, let 
him promote himself into a ten- 
tonner. He will now need a hand 
to help him, still sailing his craft 
himself. So gradually your com- 
mand will expand, supposing your 
purse to be equally expansive, and it 
will be found much easier to work up 
from the command of a small craft 
to a larger one, than to work down- 
wards ; indeed the man who begins 
his yachting career in a large vessel 
will never be a sailor. So expand- 
ing, exchanging your ten-tonner for 
one of double her size, and so on, 
you find yourself in due course the 
owner of a cutter of from fifty to 
sixty tons, and must now pass the 
Board of Trade to be qualified as a 
sailing-master. This, again, is not 
a serious ordeal for an educated 
person; and as your cruises will 
naturally expand with the size of 
your yacht, the need will by this 
time have arisen for a higher sort 
of navigation than steering by land- 
marks, In this way the interest in 
yachting will never fail; it will be 
made more than a mere amusement, 
the pursuit of a delightful and in- 
vigorating art. True, you must 
begin the business youag, to work 
your way through all the stages; 
but then in so healthful a life you 
will never grow old; and when the 
highest round of the yachtsman’s 
ladder is reached, and your craft 
has grown from five to two hun- 
dred tons, no captain of a first-rate 
iron-clad will move with a prouder® 
step than that with which you will 
pace the deck of the spanking yawl 
or schooner which hails you as its 
happy owner and master, 
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Tue process of translation from 
one language to another is always a 
difficult one. History, narrative, sci- 
entific demonstration sustain least 
damage in the transfer; but even 
with these graver productions of 
literature, the special graces of style 
are apt to evaporate, leaving us with 
the facts or the argument, without 
those aftractions of diction and man- 
ner which recommend them. And 
poetry of the loftier kind—epic or 
dramatical—poetry of the class 
which creates, enriching the world 
with new types of being as well as 
new strains of music, may survive, 
though seldom without loss, the dan- 
gerous operation. But who is so po- 
tent as to hand over to us out of 
one language into another the charm 
of melodious words—the sweetness 


of the lyric—the tender bloom of lit- 
erary style, delicate as the down on 
the peach or the foam on the wave? 
There is nothing within the domain 


of Art which is so near the im- 
possible, as there is nothing which 
is more commonly attempted or done 
by such unskilled hands, Is not 
any one able to translate? The 
literary hack who is good for nothing 
else—the amateur—the poor lady or 
geutleman avho has seen better days. 
It is easier than letting lodgings or 
going out governessing ; it is the one 
thing which everybody can undertake 
who has any knowledge, however 
fragmentary, of a foreign language. 
And this idea pervades even minds 
better qualified for the work. How 
" many classical scholars have turned 
the Greek dramatists into nuisances! 
how many Germanists made Goethe 
an offence and stumbling-block to 
the unlearned! For, alas! even 
accuracy will not do it—even that 
fact which is to truth what flesh 


often is to spirit, a bewildering 
semi-falsehood, more false than lies. 
Poetry is most frequently the vic- 
tim, and poetry is precisely the kind 
of composition which most defies 
the process. From thence comes the 
startled scepticism, the doubting 
and servile applause, or rebellion 
alarmed at its own temerity, with 
which the uninstructed public, and 
especially women, regard the class- 
ics which they have no chance of 
knowing in the original: and no- 
thing can be more prejudicial to 
all just canons of taste than this 
frightened subservience to a liter- 
ary creed in the face of so huge a 
mass of testimony against its dog- 
mas. ‘The world is overawed by 
the authorities which impose upon 
it the doctrine, more absolute than 
St. Athanasius, of classic perfection. 
“ Whosoever would be saved ” let 
him above all things believe that 
Greek literature is beyond all other, 
and that nothing approaching to it 
has ever been produced by mortal 
man. |The faltering response which 
ignorance tries to make is choked 
in its very throat by the dead bones 
and dusty rags of verse, strophe 
and antistrophe, ode and lyric, 
duil, formal, and foolish, which are 
thrust upon us as evidences. “If 
this is Greek poetry !” the victim 
sobs aside underneath his alarmed 
Amens. But it is not, much tried 
and patient sufferer! no more than 
the poor composition into which it 
was once the fashion to make the 
youthful student turn a passage from 
Hamlet or Paradise Lost, was ; Shake- 
speare or Milton. Translation is 
folly, and translators (in most cases, 
barring such a fine example to the 
contrary, for instance, as Professor 
Jowett’s ‘ Plato’) incompetent ; and 
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fully to understand the excellence of 
a foreign author requires either the 
large gulp of robust faith or a know- 
ledge of the language, one or the 
other. Even genius cannot always 
interpret genius, and the instances 
in which this sublime experiment 
can be tried are rare. 

In the case of a writer like Mo- 
litre the difficulties are lessened in 
one way, while increased in an- 
other. Even in his own country 
his poetry is ndt his charm ; and the 
broad delight of those comic situa- 
tions and complications in which he 
excels are quite within the reach of 
the translator. No failure in point 
of language can veil from us the 
ridiculous delightful figure of the 
‘Bourgeois Gentilhomme,’ or make 
the fun of the ‘ Médecin Malgré 
Lui’ incomprehensible. They are 
too clear, tuo real, too evident to be 
misconstrued. But, at the same 
time, the sparkle of fine wit, which 
is like the sparkle of champagne, 
incapable of being poured from one 
bottle into another, must necessarily 
evaporate in the process, not to say 
that the nwances of the French are 
often beyond the reach of the trans- 
lator. M. Van Laun* does not 
bring to his task any special com- 
mand of style or elegance of diction. 
The brilliant dialogue of Moliére is 
apt to drop into somewhat vulgar 
English in his hands; but, on the 
whole, his work is well done, and 
no deficiency in style can blunt 
point of those comical em- 
broilments, those odd encounters, 
the fun, the laughter, the enjoue- 
ment with which each drama skims 
along in unbroken flight, rarely 
tedious, never flat, whimsical, 
natural, absurd, with a sustained 
animation and gaiety which is 
irresistible. The comedy of Shake- 
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speare is entirely of a different 
kind. The fun is larger yet more 
individual and infinitely more pro- 
found. Take such a play as 
‘Twelfth Night ’ for example, which 
is pure comedy notwithstanding the 
charming fanciful romance with 
which its laughter is threaded 
through. The group which pro- 
duces so much mirth is as individ- 
ual in character as if each man was 
the special hero. The pompous, 
solemn steward—the riotous, tipsy, 
old knight—superannuated, fat 
schoolboy, primed for every mis- 
chief and frolic within reach—the 
quaint clown with his sentimental 
songs—and, last of all, the shrill, 
fantastic figure of Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek, delighted to produce his ex- 
perieuces @ tout propos, and to verify 
his own character as one whom 
many do call fool. What lavish 
life, foree, and variety is in them! 
And what a wonderful touch is 
that which opens all the sadder 
side of life in the very heart of the 
jest, by showing, within the pedan- 
tic gravity of Malvolio, a folly 
more intense than all the other 
folly combined, the half-tragic ab- 
surdity of self-importance and mad 
vanity, latent, and wanting only the 
stimulus of the simplest practical 
joke to call it forth! Of all this 
splendid wealth of fooling there is 
nothing in Moliére. His power 
lies not in exhibitions of human 
character, moved by genuine im- 
pulses of broad mirth like Sir 
Toby, or madness of folly like 
his victim, but rather in the con- 
catenation of ludicrous or amusing 
circumstances around some semi- 
abstract figure, type of a class or 
ruling passion, which we follow 
through one comic situation after 
another, ourselves the spectators of 
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the jest, which is played for our 
amusemert solely, and to which we 
are parties throughout. The breadth 
of humanity is wanting, along with 
the elasticity and irregularity which 
belong more or less to all studies of 
character. But the abstract, if more 
rigid, is more manageable, and there 
are no bounds to the comic imagi- 
nation which pursues a typical fig- 
ure through all the embarrassments 
that can be heaped on his head, 
without sympathy or relenting. The 
plotters in ‘ Twelfth Night’ have 
an enjoyment in their fun which no- 
body ever has in Moliére ; but, at the 
same time, they end by being some- 
what ashamed of themselves for 
what they have done—a consequence 
which is equally far from the ideas 
of the French dramatist, whose 
bourgeois is deceived throughout, 
and excites no sympathy from any 
one, though his embarrassments and 
mistakes never lose their comic force 
or cease to amuse us. The same 
instinct guides Moliére in his choice 
of subjects, which are never caviare 
to the general. The miser, the 
parvenu, the blue-stocking, the hy- 
pochondriac, these are the butts of 
his wit; and already half the fun is 
suggested to us by the position of the 
personage who stands as the central 
figure, and around whose devoted 
head the drollest misfortunes, the 
wittiest deceptions, the keenest ar- 
rows of satire are to fall. All is 
uncompromising, consistent, logical. 
There is no moral effect to be pro- 
duced, no compassion excited. We 
have nothing to do but look on, and 
laugh while our victim is baited, 
and enjoy the comical transforma- 
tions he undergoes, the tricks that 
are played upon him, the develop- 
ments of his vanity and ignorance, 
the cleverness with which he is 
made to do exactly the reverse of 
what he intends, and is tricked out 
of his money or his daughter, as the 
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case may be, to the general satisfac- 
tion. Or if it is the rogue, and not 
the victim, who holds the chief 
place, our entire attention is occu- 
pied by his laughable expedients, 
his clever trickery, the stupidity 
which sometimes balks his happiest 
efforts, but over which he triumphs 
in the end. Fourbe or sufferer, 
what does it matter? our dramatist 
has not the slightest intention of 
interesting us in the man. Moral 
disapproval of Scapin’s naughty 
tricks, or compassion for the entire 
and complacent self-deception of 
Monsieur Jourdain, would be abso- 
lutely out of place. The most pe- 
dantic reader could scarcely be so 
far left to himself as to think such 
sentiments called for. We are 
equally indifferent to the personages 
of the drama, and delighted with 
their adventures. The element of 
sympathy is entirely left out. 

Nor does Moliére make up for the 
absence of character in his plays 
by any striking power of narrative 
or dramatic skill of construction. 
Nothing can be more simple than 
his plots, Some of them are taken 
direct from the classic models of 
Plautus or Terence; or, if not taken 
entire, are at least very closely 
copied, sometimes even with a 
want of intelligence which, if it 
did not happen to be conjoined 
with genius, would be remarkable 
enough. The favourite of ancient 
comedy, the well-known Davus 
or Tranio, the home-born slave 
whose interests were identical with 
those of the house, and who was 
as much the possessor as the pro- 
perty of his master, is a figure en- 
tirely belonging to the old world. 
Even the supernatural cleverness 
which belongs to this type of con- 
ventional character, is the clever- 
ness of an inferior race, from which 
no scruples or higher sentiments are 
expected, and whose lying, stealing, 
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and chicanery of all kinds, are nat- 
ural,—tricks to be laughed at rather 
than regarded with moral disap- 
proval or judged by ordinary rules. 
The position of the classic slave- 
tutor, to whom the charge of his 
young master is committed—who 
loves, and fights for, and robs him 
with equal satisfaction—who is some- 
times his most favoured counsellor, 
avd at another moment is roué de 
coups de baton—seems impossible 
as an actual reality even in the 
time of Moliére, though it is quite 
in harmony with the sentiments of 
the period to which it originally 
belongs. This is one of the odd 
results of that lingering influence of 
the Renaissance, which made it the 
fashion to leap over the immediate 
past into the atmosphere of an age 
that came before all the principles 
which have shaped our own. Chris- 
tianity was not very potent in 
society in the reign of “Louis XIV. 

but yet it is impossible, eaten 
that divine system has been, to get 


it so entirely out of the air, as to 
make a return possible into the 
light-hearted indifference to good 
and evil of which paganism was 


capable. This, however, it is evi- 
dent, Moliére never thought of, but 
adopted his classic model, as many 
a graver writer has done, in simple 
assurance of faith that a classic 
model must always be right. . For- 
tunately, however, along with this 
clever rogue, with his characteristic 
and sanctioned sins against honesty 
and truth, the French comedian 
has adopted that curious temperance 
of the imagivation which distin- 
guishes Latin comedy, which it 
would be absurd to call purity or 
morality, but which yet keeps his 
works. free from that licentiousness 
which has been the snare and destruc- 
tion of his successors on the national 
stage. There is scarcely any im- 
morality, in the ordinary sense of 
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the word, in these dramas. The 
complications of the story are pro- 
duced by the innocent expedient of 
a virtuous though misplaced love, 
and the intentipns of the hero 
and heroine throughout are en- 
tirely honourable. Through all his 
best - known works, Moliére has 
little or nothing to say to the 
seventh commandment. It is the 
father who is tricked and laughed 
at, and deceived by all his Scapins 
and Mascarilles, not the husband— 
which, on the whole, is a much 
safer system. By times he may 
be gross, or even rudely indecent, 
after the fashion of his age ; but his 
medical nastiness is clean and sweet 
in comparison with the “ delicacy” 
of Dumas fils, and many a drama- 
tist besides. In this respect he 
carries off the palm, even from the 
more restrained and sober art on 
this side of the Channel. The 
worst catastrophe in his ken is a 
runaway marriage; and even that 
is generally avoided by some in- 
genious shuffling of the cards, some 
secret of parentage discovered, or 
unthought - of inheritance, which 
reconciles the angry parent; or, at 
the worst, ,some strong application 
of trickery which gets his consent 
under false pretences. Scapin 
himself has no worse conclusion 
in his thoughts. The “betrayed 
innocence” and rude libertinism of 
our own earlier dramatic literature, 
and even the equivocal expedients 
which Shakespeare does not hesi- 
tate to use, are unknown to the 
author of the ‘Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme.’ So consistent is he in 

this virtuous motif, that the plans © 
of his dramas are distinctly mono- 
tonous; and nothing but the ex- 
treme fun of the situations, the’ 
fresh arrangement of the puzzle, 
the new tricks which every new 
emergency calls forth, can account 
for the persevering interest which 
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we take in the adroitness of the 
brilliant knave who operates, or the 
deceived parent who endures. 

This is a very remarkable feature 
in the plays of Molitre. Louis 
XIV. had not a model Court, nor 
is his age supposed to have been 
specially distinguished for purity, 
and there is nothing in Moliére 
himself which points at any par- 
ticular elevation of sentiment—yet, 
either by chance or intention, such 
is the fact. A little judicious cut- 
ting, involving merely the elision 
of a phrase here and there, would 
make most of his comedies per- 
fectly safe for the severest drawing- 
room without touching the plot 
or impairing the fun in any ma- 
terial point, which is a very great 
deal to say. And yet there are 


no traces of restraint upon the 
dramatist, or regard for that “ pro- 
priety” which is an English attri- 
bute, and only of recent invention 


so far as the stage is concerned. 
When he has anything offensive to 
say, he says it simply in so many 
words, not troubling himself about 
the modesty of his listeners; but no 
deeper immodesty of insinuation, no 
strained situation nor expedient of 
naughtiness, is in the straightforward 
tale. How those pretty young people, 
the son and daughtér of the miser, 
managed respectively to marry the 
partners they themselves had chosen 
—how Monsieur Jourdain was trick- 
ed into consenting to the love-match 
of his daughter—how the Ltourdi, 
notwithstanding all his follies, got 
himself mated according to his wish 
by means of the pleasant villanies 
of his Mascarille—how Scapin did 
all his fourberies in the same cause 
—how even the Malade Imaginaire 
was coaxed into consent by the 
lovers, and the Medicin malgré lui 
became the happy instrument of 
Hymen: thus flows the tale. To 
be sure, the pretty young people are 
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of. very inferior importance, in most 
cases; and it is the strictly comic 
figure of the injured father, the 
Avare or the Malade, who gives his 
name to the piece, or the knave 
who sustains all the machinery, the 
Seapin, Mascarille, or Sganarelle, 
who is the centre figure of the 
whole. But this does not affect 
the fact that the framework of the 
story is always virtuous, and the 
youthful and natural Jove which 
ends in wedlock its pleasant object. 
Such traditions as these ought to 
have kept a higher standard on the 
French stage; and though they 
have not succeeded, unfortunately, 
in doing so, Moliére stands out with 
all the greater distinctness for the 
faults of his successors. The mo- 
dern dramatists of France can 
draw no arguments in their favour 
from the example of the greatest 
of French comedians. Wheresoever 
they have got their evil stories, 
their “delicate” studies of vice, 
and fine entanglements of nastiness, 
it certainly bas not been from 
Moliére. 

There is one point, however, ia 
which he bears a certain resem- 
blance to Shakespeare, scarcely to 
be looked for in the more scien- 
tific work of a Frenchman, and that 
is the spontaneousness, almost the 
accidental character, of his work. 
There is no elaboration of long- 
settled purpose in it. As our 
Shakespeare, there seems little 
doubt, wrote to supply the necessities 
of the Globe, so Molicre worked for 
his troupe and for his immediate 
audience, acquiring fame unawares, 
and prospering in the natural way, 
as most honest men do, who do their 
best for the purpose before them, 
without immediate reference to the 
reward, Genius, we believe, is al- 
ways ingenuous, whether in the 
higher or the lower levels of art. 
The age was full of humours, as every 
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age is to those who have eyes and 
can see; and what so good for the 
Comediens de Monsieur, so amusing 
to themselves as well as to their 
audience, as that flying shot at the 
vagaries of the moment, which the 
comic dramatist is so well qualified 
to deliver? Woe to all the humbug 
which strutted its little day upon 
the bigger stage of contemporary 
life under the eye of Moliére! False 
pretension was the thing which ex- 
cited him most wherever his keen 
eye could detect it, and he had abun- 
dant opportunity of detecting its de- 
velopments. Some of these he pur- 
sues with a pertinacious and sharp 
raillery which shows a special aver- 
sion—as in the case of the physi- 
cians who appear so constantly, and 
are so hardly treated in all his 
most comic scenes. Wherever they 
appear, their sham knowledge, their 
false assumptions and real igno- 
rance, stir him up to keener and 
keener ridicule; nor does he permit 
one worthy doctor to interrupt the 
succession of bad ones. Even the 
worthy Sganarelle, the doctor in spite 
of himself, is an additional blow at 
the profession which pretended so 
much and did so little. The thing 
above all which this bold satirist 
of manners, this keen-sighted caterer 
for the public, could not in his own 
person away with, was false pre- 
tence. Not to say that few things 
are so comical, there is no human 
weakness so apt to raise the bile 
of the spectator; most of us feel 
personally aggrieved by it in one 
way or other; we can better endure 
crime, which does not touch us; 
but the superior airs of our neigh- 
bour who, we feel in our hearts, 
is no better (if perhaps so good) 
as we, affects us all with unreason- 
able resentment. Thus he had the 
sympathy of his audience secure ; 
and his assaults upon philosophers 
and pedagogues of all kinds, upon 
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blue-stockings, provincial fine ladies, 
and other leading examples of this 
weakness, show how keen was his 
own appreciation of such follies. 
The Bourgeois Gentilhomme is per- 
haps the most kindly treated of all . 
his victims ; but indeed there is never 
any bitterness in Moliére’s satire, 
and he laughs without arriére pensée, 
taking his fun freely out of every- 
thing that comes in his way, with 
a perfect indifference, indeed, to 
the sufferers, but no special desire to 
wound. But of all the butts of his 
wit there is none for whom we feel 
so kind a regard as for the good- 
natured citizen whose absurdities 
have so little gall in them, who is 
so complacent and so simple, so 
delighted with his own advance in 
the world and the wisdom of his 
instructors, and so ingenuously ready 
to be deceived. 

M. Jourdain is the type and 
emblem 6f the ambitious yet good- 
natured parvenu—though perhaps 
the word has a harsher meaning than 
is consistent with the fatuous fresh- 
ness of bis vanity, and the simple 
enjouement with which he throws 
himself into the hands of his tor- 
mentors, The impression which he 
makes would be different if, as is 
usually the case, he had the support 
of a family, wife and daughters, 
pushing him forward, and breaking 
the isolation of egotism by an 
atmosphere of family sympathy. 
He is more laughable, as well as 
more open to all the strokes of fate 
or malice, from standing alone as he 
does, disapproved of by his wife, 
and laughed at by his servant, to 
whom his extravagances are an 
injury, and whose indignant con- 
tempt at the vagaries which are so 
amusing to us, enhances their ludi- 
crous effect in the quaintest way. 
The fund of self-conceit in the 
honest burgher, whom neither the 
giggling of Nicole nor the sgolding 
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of Madame Jourdain can shake in 
his complacency, but who is good- 
natured enough to wish to com- 
municate to them the treasures of 
instruction which he receives with 
such delight, is almost sublime, and 
gives him not only an armour of 
proof against both ridicule and 
reproaches, but blinds him to all 
the extravagances that go on 
around him, the folly of his 
teachers as well as the farce 

layed by his deceivers. This de- 
lightful bonhomme, with his easy 
folly, i is contrasted with the more 
egregious nonsense of the masters 
whom he employs, with the happiest 
effect ; for it is a peculiarity of an 
age which aimed at all the graces 
that the good bourgeois is eager to 
have himself enlightened and in- 
structed in literature and the arts, 
as weil as to display bis wealth and 
the splendours with which he sur- 
rounds himself. To know how to 


pay a compliment in the best style 
to his marquise, is as much to him 
as to make his “ trois reverences” it 
due form, and to air the finery 
which the tailor, who is still more 


authoritative and instructive than 
his professors, clothes him in; in- 
deed the professors come before 
the tailor, so conscious is M. Jour- 
dain that his inner man requires 
training and improvement. To see 
him among his instructors dancing 
his minuet, solemn, yet radiant ; to 
hear him sing his little ditty about 
Jeanneton, of which he recollects 
chiefly the fact that “il y a du 
mouton dedans ;” and receiving the 
compliments paid to him thereupon 
with delighted complacency, as one 
who can sing thus well, “sans avoir 
appris la musique,”—is the purest 
fun, unalloyed by either the bitter- 
ness of satire, or any keen shaft of 
instructive meaning. The surround- 
ing group is as amusing as M. Jour- 
dain, but not so agreeable. The 
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squabble of their professional jeal- 
ousy around that smiling grotesque 
spectator, who inclines an ear good- 
humouredly to each, and does all 
he can to keep the peace among 
them, rouses a little storm in the 
easy atmosphere. The bourgeois’s 
pleasant sham, so innocent and 
apparent, stands out in fine relief 
upon the angry and serious sham 
and bristling pretensions of the 
others, “ La philosophie est quelque 
chose—mais Ja musique, monsieur, 
Ja musique!” “ Et la danse,” cries 
the rival professor, not to be left 
out,—“la musique et la danse.” 
Then comes in the fencing-master, 
fine hero with his rapier, and 
bursts into that generous indigna- 
tion which is so quick to note » the 
éxtravagant claims of others. “ Mon 
petit miitre, & danser je vous ferais 
danser comme il faut !” he exclaims, 
running over with righteous wrath ; 
“vous tes de plaisantes gens, de 
vouloir comparer vos sciences & la 
mienne!” But the incipient row 
rises into violence when the maitre 
de philosophie enters, solemn, 
in his black gown, and adjures 
them to moderation and patience, 
until, excited in turn, he falls 
upon his colloborateurs with the 
opprobrious titles of “ gladiateur, 
chanteur, et baladin.” “Qui sera 
done la philosophie !” he cries. “Je 
vous trouve tous trois bien imper- 
tinents de parler devant moi avec 
cette arrogance, et de donner im- 
pudemment le nom de science & 
des choses que lon ne doit pas 
méme honorer du nom d’art.” The 
peaceable bonrgeois standing by 
discomfited, while the quarrel goes 
on, interposing appealing cries of 
** Messieurs!” “ Monsieur le philo- 
sophe!” takes the matter calmly, 
however, when they “sortent en 
se battant.” “Fight as much as 
you like,” he says; “ I am not going 
to spoil my fine dressing-gown to 
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separate you.” The climax of the 
contrast comes, however, when the 
philosopher returns victorious, and, 
failing the “ trois opérations de l’es- 
prit,” which are rather too much for 
M. Jourdain, proceeds to instruct his 
promising pupil in the proper way of 
pronouncing the vowels, “ Ah, la 
belle chose que de savoir quelque 
chose !” cries the delighted bour- 
geois, after mastering the important 
fact, at once by oral instruction and 
by experiment, that “la voix U se 
forme en rapprochant les dents sans 
les joindre enti¢rement, ct allonge- 
ant les deux lévres en dehors, les 
approchant aussi lune de l’autre 
sans les joindre _tout-a-fait.” “Oh 
my father and mother, what a 
grudge I bear you!” cries Jourdain, 


enchanted, but in despair to remem 


ber how many years he has passed 
without this exquisite information, 
Here is the delightful result of his 
lessons, when, with a generosity 
quite unappreciated, he attempts to 
transmit the enlightenment he has 


just acquired to his wife, and the 
servante who plays so large a part 
in the family economy, the saucy 
Nicole :— 


“ Monsieur Jourdain. Je vous de- 
mande ce que c’est que les paroles que 
vous dites ici. 

Madame Jourdain, Ce sont des par- 
oles bien sensées, et votre conduite ne 
lest guére, 

Mon. J. Je ne parie pas de cela, 
vous dis-je. Je vous demande, ce que 
je parle avec vous, ce que je vous dis 
a cette heure, qu’est-ce que c’est ? 

Mad. J. Des chansons. 

Mon. J. Eh! non, ce n'est pas céla. 
Ce que nous disons tous deux, le lan- 
gage que nous parlons a cette heure? 

Mad. J. Eh bien? 

Mon, J. Comment est-ce que cela 
s’appelle ? 

Mad. J. Cela s’appell comme on 
veut l’appeller. 

Mon. J. C’est de la prose, ignorante. 

Mad. J. De la prose ? 


Mon. J. Qui, de la prose. Tout 
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ce qui est prose n'est point vers, et 
tout ce qui n’est point vers est prose. 
Hem! voild ce que c’est que d’étudier. 
(@ Nicole). Et toi, sais-tu bien comme 
il faut faire pour dire un U ? 

Nice. Comment? . 

Mon, J. Oui. Qu’est-ce que ta fais 
quand tu dis U? 

Nic. Je dis U. 

Mon. J. Oui: mais quand tu dis U, 
qu’est-ce que tu fais? 

Nic. Je fais ce que vous me dites. 

Mon. J. Ou! Vétrange chose que 
d’avoir affaire a& des bétes! Tu 
allonges les lévres en dehors, et ap- 
proches la machoire d’en haut de celle 
d’en bas: U, voistu? Je fais la 
moue: U, 


Mad. J. Qu’est-ce que c’est done que 
tout ce galimatias-la? 

Nic. De quoi est-ce que tout cela 
guérit ? 

Mon. J. J’enrage, quand je vois des 
femmes ignorantes.” 


Thus our bourgeois stands alone 
in the fervour of his self-culture, 
and great things happen to him. 
The unquestioning innocence with 
which he falls into the trap laid for 
him, as usual by the clever valet, is 
worthy of the man who has talked 
prose for years without knowing it. 
The episode of the Grand Turk who 
creates him a mamamouchi, and gets 
from him the hand of his daughter, 
is broad farce, too comical in its 
nonsense to demand the Attic salt 
of dialogue. Monsieur Jourdain’s 
credulity is unbounded, and nothing 
can exceed the comic delight and 
bewilderment of his rapturous ex- 
clamation, “ tant de choses en deux 
mots !” as he listens to the jargon of 
the supposed Turk who is so eager 
to marry his daughter. So far as 
we see of him, his eyes are never 
opened. He disappears behind the 
curtain in full bliss of bis self-de- 
ception, a mamamouchi, mysterious 
dignity, father-in-law to the most 
magnificent of bashaws. All the 
world may laugh, but Monsieur 
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Jourdain smiles in delighted van- 
ity and innocent self - confidence, 
never finding out that he has been 
ridiculous any more than he has 
found out the trick* played upon 
him. 

The ‘ Précieuses Ridicules’ is an- 
other assault upon the same folly. 
It is not, however, the bourgeois’s 
vanity of becoming a fine gentle- 
man, but the absurd conceit of two 
country girls whose ambition it is 
to be blue-stockings—learned Mia- 
ervas @ la mode, like those who 
held sway in Paris at the moment, 
and were laughed at and cari- 
eatured, but not cast from their 
supremacy. This little play has no 
story at all, not even the usual mild 
device of Moliére. It is the story 
of a trick played upon the two pre- 
cieuses by the unsuccessful suitors 
whom their father has chosen for 
them, and Whom the young ladies 
treat with haughty rudeness. The 
rejected ones, in a ferocious revenge 
for their innocent sauciness, which 
perhaps Moliére meant (or perhaps 
never thought of) as an instance of 
the terrible risk that is ran by the 
thoughtless person who wounds the 
amour propre of a dandy, send the 
usual clever valet to avenge their 
wrongs in the disguise of a précieux 
marquis. The sham gentleman is 
naturally received with open arms, 
and a ridiculous interview follows, 
which is ended by the appearance 
of the two masters, and the disclo- 
sure of their notable and too success- 
ful plan. Oddly enough, however, 
notwithstanding his sneaking kind- 
ness for love, and the innocent 
matrimonies. with which he con- 
cludes almost all his plays, it is into 
the mouth of Madelon, one of these 
ridiculous young blue-stockings, that 
Moliére puts—a thing apparently as 
absurd as her other opinions—a 
claim to be treated as something 
more than a passive puppet in the 
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arrangement of her own marriage. 
This must have seemed a ridiculous 
claim at the time, or it would scarcely 
have been stated by Madelon amid 
all her other foolishnesses. The 


scene will bear English better than 
the absurdity of M. Jourdain. 


Gorgibus. What have you done to 
these gentlemen whom I saw going 
out so coldly? Did I not tell you to 
receive them as those I intended to be 
your husbands? 

Madelon. How do you suppose, papa, 
that we could put up with these 
ridiculous pedple ? 

Cathos. And by what means, uncle, 
could a reasonable girl reconcile her- 
self to such persons ? 

Gorg. What have you got to say 
against them ? 

Mad. A nice sort of gallantry theirs ! 
What! to begin in the first place by 
marriage ! 

Gorg. In what way would you like 
them to begin? By concubinage? Is 
not this a point on which you ought 
to pride yourself, as I do? Is there 
anything more polite than this? And 
the sacred tie which they aspire to, is 
not that a proof of the honesty of their 
intentions ? 

Mad. Ah, papa! you speak like the 
worst of Philistines. I am ashamed to 
hear you speak so; you ought to think 
a little of the finer aspect of things. 

Gorg. I will have no nonsense of 
this sort. I tell you that marriage is a 
holy and sacred thing, and that to be- 
gin by that is an idea worthy of honest 
men. 

Mad. Mon Dieu! low seon a ro- 
mance would be finished if everybody 
were like you! What a fine affair it 
would be if Cyrus began by marrying 
Mandane, and if Aronce at the very 
outset was mated to Clélie! 

Gorg. What nonsense you are talk- 
ing ! 

Mad. Papa, my cousin will tell you, 
as well as I, that marriage ought to 
follow a great many other revelations. 
A lover, to be agreeable, should begin 
by fine sentiments, and proceed thence 
to the sweet, the tender, and impas- 
sioned, paying his court under all the 
forms. First, he ought to see at church, 
or out walking, or during some public 
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ceremony, the person with whom he 
falls in love; or perhaps be taken to 
visit her by a friend or relative, and 
come out-ot the house in which she is 
in a dreamy and melancholy condition. 
He conceals for a time his passion from 
the beloved object, but nevertheless 
pays her frequent visits, and takes care 
always to introduce some sentimental 
subject which exercises the mind of the 
whole assembly. At last the day of 
the declaration arrives, which happens 
usually in some alley of a garden, the 
rest of the company keeping a respect- 
ful distance ; and this declaration is fo!- 
lowed by a prompt fit of anger which 
conceals our blushes, and which for a 
time banishes the lover from our pre- 
sence. Afterwards, however, he finds 
means of conciliating us—of accustom- 
ing us insensibly to the discussion of 
his passion—and at last draws from us 
an approval, which we will make with 
reluctance. After this come various 
adventures—rivals who interfere with 
the newly-established sentiment, the 
persecutionsof fathers, jealoysies caused 
by false appearances, complaints, de- 
spairs, elopements, and all that follows. 
This is how things happen according to 
the first fashion ; and there are rules 
which in the best circles ought not to 
be dispensed with. But to strike at 
once to the point of conjugal union— 
to make love only by making the con- 
tract of marriage, and begin the ro- 
mance by the wrong end—once more, 
papa, nothing could be more mercantile 
than this mode of acting, aad even to 
think of it sickens me. 
‘Gorg. What the devil 
mean? This is 


does this 
high style 


jargon 
indeed ! 

Cath. Indeed, uncle, my cousin 
speaks the truth. How can we receive 
men whose courtship is so incongruous ? 
1 wager that they have never seen the 
map of Tenderness, and that bdillets- 
doux, petits-soins, billets-galants, and 
jolis-vers are undiscovered countries to 
them. Don't you perceive that even in 
their persons they show this, and that 
they have not the air which preposses- 
ses people in their favour? To come 
to make love in plain stockings, hats 
without feathers, hair in disorder, and 
coats bare of ribbons! Mon Dieu! 
what sort of lovers are these? What 
frugal dresses!—what dearth of con- 
versation! One has nothing to say— 
the other is exhausted directly. I 
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remarked, besides, that even their 
ruffles were not of the best make, and 
that their hauts-de-chausses were half a 
foot too short. 

Gorg. Lthink you are both mad, and 
I understand nothing,of this nonsense. 
And you, Madelon—— 

Mad. I beseech you, papa, leave off 
these ridiculous names and call us 
something else. 

Gorg. These ridiculous names ! 
Why, they are your Christian names, 

Mad. Mon Dieu! how vulgar you 
are! For me, one of my astonish- 
ments is how you could have adaughter 
so clever as Iam. Did any one ever 
talk in good style of Cathos or of 
Madelon? Don’t you see that such 
names would be enough to ruin the 
finest novel that ever was made ? 

Cath. It is true, uncle, that a deli- 
cate ear suffers horribly to hear such 
words; and the name of Polixéne 
which my cousin has chosen, and that 
of Aminte which I have given myself, 
have a superior grace, which you must 
allow. 


Thus these two delightful young 
women prattle; and their claim 
for a little courtship before the too 
straightforward opening of marriage 
is evidently as much a sign of the pré- 
cieuses as any of the other fine talk. 
When they receive the disguised 
lackey, who is so much more to 
their taste than his master, Madelon 
reproves soundly the blunt servante 
who announces the visitor. Voild 
un laquais qui demande si vous étes 
en logis, says this other personage, 
ignorant du beau style. “ Dites,” 
says the young mistress, in all the 
elegance of superior instruction, 
“voild un nécessaire qui demande si 
vous étes en commodité d’étre vis- 
ibles.” The spectator sympathises 
with Marotte when she exclaims 
“Dame! je n’entends point le latin ;” 
and the conversation with the dis- 
gnised Mascarille, Marquis of that 
ilk, is delightfully absurd, less broad 
than the corresponding conversation 
in the ‘ Femmes Savantes,’ who are 
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altogether less delicately painted 
than our two fantastic maidens, in 
whom there is a waft of the foolish 
fragrance of simplicity and youth. 
The ‘ Femmes Savantes’ is more of a 
drama than the other quaint little 
episode, and affords us a glimpse of 
the maitresse-femme of Moliére’s time 
—the strong-minded woman whose 
vacillating and feeble husband is 
without power to resist her. Phila- 
minte, however, ends, like the rest, 
in having her daughter snatched 
out of her hands, and married in 
spite of her, though by legitimate 
means, and with her ultimate con- 
sent. But the scenes which dis- 
play the literary and intellectual 
pretensions of the three learned 
Jadies—Philaminte, her sister Bélise, 
and her daughter, Armande, and the 
poetaster, of whom they make an 
idol, are those in which the fun 
lies. Here is an example of the 
conversation of this refined coterie. 


We do not attempt, however, to 
follow Moliére’s rhyme, which some- 
how, turned into English, takes all 
savour out of the fooling. 


Philaminte. Let us sit down here 
and listen at our ease to these beauti- 
ful lines, which require to be weighed 
word by word. 

Armande, I burn to hear them, 

Bélise. Every one in the house is 
dying to have this pleasure. 

Phil. (to Trissotin). All is charming 
to me that comes from you. 

Arm. No other pleasure is so de- 
lightfal. 

Bél. They are the most delicious 
food for the ear. 

Phil. Do not keep us languishing. 

_ Let our impatience draw your epigram 
from you. 

Trissotin. Alas, madame, it is but a 
new-born babe! but its fate ought to 
touch you, for it was in your court that 
it was born. 

Phil. To please me it is enough that 
you are the father. 

Triss. Your approbation will be as a 
mother to it. 
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Bél. What wit he has! — 

Triss. For the great hunger which 
you display, a dish of eight lines is not 
much ; and I think I should do well 
to add to the epigram—or rather to 
the madrigal which I am about to read 
to you—the little ragout of a sonnet 
which has been considered in the house 
of a princess to show some delicacy. 
It is well seasoned throughout with 
Attic salt, and I trust you will find it 
in sufficiently good taste. 

Arm. Ah! I have no doubt on the 
subject. 

Phil, Let us hear it—let us hear it. 

Bé. (who interrupts Trissotin each 
time that he begins to read). I feel my 
heart thrill already. I love poetry to 
madness—especially when the lines 
are sentimental. 

Phil. If we talk continually, he can 
say nothing. 

Triss. So 

Rél. Silence, my dear cousin. 

Arm. Ah! let him read in peace. 

Triss. Sonnet addressed to the Princess 
Urania upon her Fever. 


Votre prudence est endormie, 
De traiter magnifiquement 
Et de loger superbement, 
Votre plus cruelle ennemie. 


Bel. What'a delightful beginning ! 

Arm. How beautifully turned! = ¢ 

Pitt, He alone has the secret of 
graceful verse. 

Arm. There is no 
** prudence endormie.” 

Ba. I find loger son ennemie charm- 
ing. 

Phil. Superbement and magnifiqre- 
ment are adorable ; how fine is the 
junction of these two adverbs ! 

Bél. Now let us hear the rest. 


Triss. Votre prudence est endormie, 
De traiter mag nifiquement 
Et de loger superbement, 
Votre plus cruelle ennemie. 


resisting that 


Arm. Prudence endormie ! 

Bé, Loger son eunemie ! 

Pil. Superbement et magnifique- 

ment! 

Trias. Faites-la sortir, quoi qu'on die, 
De votre riche appartement, 
Ox cette ingrate insolemment 
Attaque votre belle vie. 


Bél. Softiy, softly! let us breathe, I 
beseech you, 
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Arm. Give us a moment’s leisure to 
admire. 

Phil. These verses go to one’s heart : 
one faints with pleasure. 

Arm. Faites-la sortir, quoi qu'on die, 

De votre riche appartement. 

How prettily that riche appartement 
comes in! What spirit there is in the 
metaphor ! 

Phil. Faites-la sortir, quoi qu'on die. 
What admirable taste is in that quot 
quon die ! It is beyond praise, in my 
opinion. 

Arm. I, too, am in love with quoi 
quon die. 

Bél. T agree with you, quoi qu'on die 
is most happy. 

Arm. Oh, how I should like to have 
written it! 

Bél. It is worth a whole drama. 

Phil. But do you fathom, as I do, 
all the subtle meaning in it? . 
Fuites-la sortir, quot qu'on die. W hoso- 
ever takes an interest in this fever, 
take no notice, laugh at everything 
they can say— 


Faites-la sortir, quot qu'on die— 
Quoi qu'on die, quot qu’on die. 


This guoi qu’on die means a great deal 
more than appears in it. I do not 
know if any one will feel like me, but 
I hear a million of words sounding 
through these. 

Bé. It is true that 
more than appears. 

Phil. (to Trissotin). When you wrote 
that charming quoi gu’on die, did you 
yourself perceive all the force that lay 
in it? Did you realise everything 
that you were saying to us? were you 
aware that you had put so much genius 
in these words ? 


it says much 


And thus these ecstatic critics go 
on. There is a scene in Miss Fer- 
rier’s novel of ‘ Marriage’ which 
recalls slightly the sublime nonsense 
of these fashionable literary ama- 
teurs. The point given to this ab- 
surd scene by the piquant fact that 
the verses were the actual produc- 
tion of a contemporary poetaster, is 
of course lost upon us, but they are 
so true to experience as still to be 
often repeated in the records of 
atfectation and social folly. Whether 
the brilliant satire had any effect 
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upon the séances of the hotel Ram- 
bouillet is a totally different matter. 
The précieuses themselves helped to 
make its fame, and if they did not 
enjoy the laughter, at least were 
too spirituelles to make any demon- 
stratior against it. Moliere’s con- 
temporaries had thus the fun on 
both sides, the real and the cari- 
eature. Society in those days 
was, if not more characteristic, at 
least so much more limited in ex- 
tent and concentrated in space as 
to be easily identified; and the 
piquant sense that the true Femmes 
Savantes were going into corres- 
ponding ecstasies in all the serious- 
ness of sham enthusiasm over the 
way, must have added a comic 
reality to the parody over which all 
Paris, amused and envious and 
spiteful, exhausted itself in laugh- 
ter. And nothing could be more le- 
gitimate or void of unpleasant malice 
—malice in the English sense of the 
word—than is the fun which is 
aimed, innocently enough, at the ex- 
travagances of the fashionable fad, 
and has no bitterness of personal 
meaning, except indeed for the Abbé 
Cotin. Unhappy man! _ whose 
verses are thus impaled for ever on 
the pin of the specimen-hunter. 
We suppose it is poor comfort to 
the unfortunate butterfly thus added 
to the finest collection to know that 
the stake which goes through him is 
a pin of gold. 

It is by these broader comedies 
that Molicre is most distinguished, 
in England at least; but this is not 


‘because he has failed in his higher 


attempts, though these are less 
known, and consequently less ap- 
preciated by the English reader. 
His graver satire, however, has had 
force enough to give a new name to 
hypocrisy ; and in the treatment of 
his favourite subject—false pretence 
—the light-hearted comedian rises 
at length to almost tragic force. 
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From the delightful folly of Monsieur 
Jourdain to the blackness of Tartuffe 
is an enormous stride ; and the one 
subject is so much more agreeable 
than the other, that thé public may 
be excused for the preference { gener- 
ally given to the less serious play. 
‘Tartuffe ? happily will never be so 
popular as the ‘ Bourgeois Geptil- 
homme ;’ but the graver effort is done 
with a concentrated force which be- 
fits the subject, and bas, as we have 
just said, furnished French litera- 
ture with a new type. To us, ina 
later age, who use the name as the 
severest of accusations, the effect 
produced by its first appearance 
ean scarcely be realised. The 
Church took immediate fright at 
the figure of the hypocrite, with 
a foolish readiness to identify her- 
self with the worst spectre which 
haunts her; and indeed the simple 
minds of honest people, alarmed Jest 
virtue should be discountenanced 
those 
crimes which attempt to find a 
shelter under her name, rose up also 
against the courageous assailant of 
falsehood. It is apparent that a 
fear of provoking this sentiment of 
alarm, which proves the power of 
the ecclesiastical element in the 
world of that day, must have in- 
creased the panic of the simple in 
respect to ‘ ‘Tartuffe,’ by converting 
it into a semi-secret, a mystery 
played before the initiated, which 
of itself was enough to prepossess 
the honest crowd against it, and 
raise all manner of false reports. 
Oddly enough, good people of the 
unenlightened kind are always a 
little alarmed by the exposure of 
the hypocrite, not only protecting 
him with the shield of their own 
irreproachableness, though they are 
in reality his priucipal victims, but 
casting a stigma upon the hand 
which brands him. Perhaps it is 
some lingering of this feeling which 


even by the exposure of 
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makes every such attempt more or 
less disagreeable to us. The satire 
is of much higher aim than those 
gay caricatures of the lighter kinds 
of humbug and social falsity upon 
which we have been dwelling ; but 
the serious hypocrite with his pre- 
tence at religion, his appeals to 
everything that is sacred, and the 
profaning touch which he puis so 
boldly upon the highest mysteries, 
is too odious a figure to tempt our 
laughter, It is painful and not 
amusing to watch the depth of de- 
ception into which he plunges his 
victims ; and as it is scarcely pos- 
sible to put the Tartuffe on the 
stage without marking his solemn 
falsehood throughout in the strong- 
est shades, it is almost impossible 
to believe in the good faith of the 
duped Orgon and bis sharp-tongued 
mother, who, we are always tempted 
to feel, are but pretending in the 
interests of the play to believe 
in so ineredible a figure. And 
as the vice which betrays him 
must be viler than our dramatist 
is in the habit of bringing  be- 
fore us, we lose the safeguard of 
Moliére’s purer imagination, and 
find ourselves suddenly exposed to 
situations which art in those days 
had not learnt to treat “ deli- 
cately.” All these reasons com- 
bined make the hypocrite, if a 
more powerful, a much less tolerable 
picture than any of the others. Any 
amusement that there is to be found 
in the story of the family which is 
held under the thumb of this veiled 
miscreant, we enjoy, as it were under 
our breath, alarmed at every mo- 
ment lest his detestable presence 
should reappear. And the folly of 
the father of the family, who be- 
lieves in him, seems too gross and 
impossible to be credited. The 
reader will recollect the well-known 
scene in which, returning from the 
country after a few days’ absence, 
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the master of the house inquires 

into the welfare of his family as 

follows :— 

Orgon. Has all gone well in my two 
days from home? 

What has been doing ?—how have 
passed the hours? 

Dorine. My mistress suffered much 
with feverish pain 

And a strange headache till the end of 
day. . 

Org. And Tartuffe ? 

Dor. Tartuffe ?—well as well might be, 

Both fresh and fair, red-lipped and rosy- 
cheeked. 

Org. Poor man! 

Dor. The evening brought 
her greater pain, 

She could not sup, so badly her head 
ached. 

Org. And Tartuffe ? 

Dor. 
supped alone, 

And with a great devotion made his 
meal, 

Hashed mutton and two partridges. 

Org. Poor man! 

Dor. 


Oh, he first had 


For him she passed a 
restless night, 
The heat kept her awake, and until day 
It was thought needful some one should 
watch by her. 
Org. And Tartuffe ? 
Dor. 
asant meal 
He left the table, to his chamber went, 
And warm in bed slept till the morning 
light. 
Org. Poor man ! 
Dor. 
our prayers, 
She suffered bleeding, and was better 
for it. 
Org. And Tartuffe ? 
Dor. 
like a man, 
And fortified his soul against all ills ; 
And to make up the loss of blood in her. 
Drank at his breakfast four great cups 
of wine. 
Org. Poor man! 


Dor. 


Drowsy from a ple- 


At last persuaded by 


He took courage 


Both now are well. 
Tll go and quick 
Inform my mistress of the anxious joy 
With which you hear of her amended 
health. 


This is almost the only purely 
comic scene in ‘ Tartuffe,’ and its sa- 
tire is too keen to be very mirthful. 
The self-deception of Orgon in re- 
spect to the hypocrite is indeed al- 
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most too complete throughout the 
early part of the play. The reader 
can endure that a woman should be 
thus completely deceived, but is less 
tolerant in respect to a man, who is 
supposed to know the world better. 
The attitude of the family towards 
the tyrant-guest, who has got into 
his hands the supreme direction of 
affairs, is, however, very unlike that 
of the master, who has all but ab- 
dicated in favour of the usurper. 
Orgon’s beautiful young wife, his 
son and daughter, his brother, and 
the servante, w who is one of Moliére’ 8 
characteristic personages, the friend 
of the family, and general manager 
of their affairs, are all banded ‘to- 
gether in sourd rebellion against 
the alien power which rules them. 
Orgon is alone in his almost lover- 
like enthusiasm. Here is his de- 


scription, given to his brother, of 
the solemn deceiver, which is full of 
the conciliatory detail of apology :— 


Did you but know him he would charm 
you too, 

Brother, and give you comfort without 
end. 

He is a man who—ah! a man in short, 

And he who learns of him has peace 
profound. 

He rates the world as filth and nothing 
more. 
Yes; through 

changed, 
He so withdraws my mind from likings 
vain, 
Severs my soul from every friendship 
here, 
Till I feel strong enough to see you die, 
Wife, brother, children, all, without a 
ang. 
Chant. These are fine sentiments to 
hold, my brother. 
Orgon. Ah! if you had but met him 
as I did 
You would have felt the self-same 
friendship for him. 
Each day with gentlest looks he came 
to church, 
And near me placed himself upon his 
knees, 
Attracting wondering looks from all the 
crowd 
By the great fervour of his prayers to 
heaven. 


his conversation I am 
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Sometimes he sighed, sometimes threw 
up his eyes, 

Then, stooping 
sacred earth. 

When I went out, he went before me 
quick 

To offer holy water at the door ; 

And when his servant (who in all things 
strove 

To be the lowly copy of his master) 

Informed me of his poverty and needs, 

I made him presents, but with modest 
zeal 

He pressed the half of all I gave him 
back. 

“ It is too much,” he said; “ half is too 
much ; 

Tam not worthy of your charity.” 

When I refused to take it back, the poor 

He shared it with, before my very eyes. 

At last, heaven gave me grace to bring 
him here 

Into my house, where all things since 
have prospered. 

All he reproves, and even in my wife 

Takes for my honour interest extreme, 

Keeping me warned of each admiring 
look ; 

Six times more jealous than myself he 
proves ; 

Nor could you dream how high his 
ardour swells. 

The smallest bagatelle he counts a 
crime, 

And a mere nothing troubles his pure 
mind ; 

So that the other day he blamed himself 

For catching of a flea in time of prayer, 

And with unseemly anger slaying it. 


humbly, kissed the 


The figure of the hypocrite is, 


with perhaps one exception, the 
bitterest and most powerful of 
Moliére’s satirical sketches. His 
‘Avare’ is almost purely comic ; 
but it is evident that social false- 
hood is the sin of humanity which 
went most entirely to his heart. 
He treats it lightly, as we have 
shown, in almost all his more purely 
comic productions, assailing it with 
all the shafts of flying ridicule and 
gay assault. He treats it seriously 
in *Tartuffe,’ with full appreciation 
of its more fatal mock-religious side. 
But it is reserved for the ‘ Misan- 
thrope’ to betray to us the passionate 
sense of injury, the profound suffer- 
ing, which the gay comedian could 
put into his perpetual protest against 
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this most pervasive of human vices, 
He has made no more brilliant 
sketches than those in which Céli- 
méne’s careless wit stigmatises all 
her acquaintances one after another; 
but there is little mirth and no en- 
joyment in the picture. The Mis- 
anthrope is no misanthrope in the 
ordinary sense of the word—though 
indeed we may pause to ask whe- 
ther there is any ease in which 
the man-hater is not a man-lover 
jingled out of tune by the hard- 
heartedness of men, and forced into 
a strained and painful harshness 
alien to nature by the very sweet- 
ness of the trust which has been 
abused ? Such at least is Alceste, 
whose impatience of the ordinary 
falsities of society, the pretended 
applauses of friends, and fictitious 
protestations of acquaintances, does 
not prevent him from, loving the 
fickle and heartless coquette Céli- 
méne, who exposes him to the last 
miseries of betrayed faith, It is 
said that this strange and passion- 
ate play, so wonderfully different 
in tone from all those productions 
which we think of most when we 
name Moliére, was the expression 
of his own wounded and outraged 
feelings, when, betrayed by his wife 
and separated from her, he yet had 
to undergo the extraordinary ordeal 
of meeting the beautiful creature 
whom he loved and loathed, as 
man can love and loathe an unfaith- 
ful woman—on the stage, and acting 
with her in that sombre travesty of 
their own spoiled existence, he the 
melancholy, proud Alceste, and she 
the brilliant, false Céliméne. © No 
wonder the verses, in that French 
monotony of rhyme which is so little 
harmonious nowadays to our ears, 
should so thrill with hidden passion, 
with jar and shrillness of pain. 
It is scarcely possible to imagine 
a more extraordinary position ; or 
to realize anything more affecting 
than the mingled misery and long- 
ing which must have inspired the 
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dramatist as he poured his own 
injured soul into the words which 
he was himself to address to the 
woman who had wronged him, but 
whom it was still in his heart to 
forgive, even at this final moment. 
What must his feelings have been, 
when, after all her offences, his 
Aleeste “olds out his arms to the 
faithless one, offering forgiveness, 
devotion, love unbounded, if only 
now she will be true! What temp- 
tation, at least in the drama, on 
the stage, to make love and truth 
prevail and balk the devil! But 
Moliére, heaven’ help him! knew 
better. Even love did not ‘blind 
him to the fact that there was no 
repentance in her, nor truth to be 
called forth by that generosity of 
appeal. Tere is the scene. After 
full revelation of the coquette’s 
heartless perfidy, he makes, as’ fol- 
lows, one last attempt to bring 
back her heart-to himself :— 


Alceste. 1 have been silent notwith- 
standing all, 
Each one has spoken but me; is itenough 
That I have thus kept empire o’er my- 
self, 
And may I now— 
Céliméne. Yes, speak, say all you will, 
You have a right whate’er complaints 
you make ; 
Reproacl: me as you please: I have done 
wrong— 


I do not hide it ; and my heart confused 


Offers to you no vain apology. 

Of all the others I despise the rage, 

Bat your resentment is too reasonable. 

I know how guilty I must seem to you— 

How all combines to prove I have be- 
trayed 

Your faith, and given you too just cause 
for hate,— 

Hate me, then—I consent. 

Ale. Ah, can I, traitress ?— 

Can I thus vanquish all past tenderness ? 

And howsoever ardently 1 long 

To hate you, will my heart do’t and 
obey me? 


(To Ex1aNntE and PHttntTE.) 
You see how far unworthy pasion goes: 
You are the witnesses, how weak I am, 
But yet, to say the truth, you know not 

all, 
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For further depths remain, and you 
shall see 
How vain it is to call us wise, and how 
Each man at heart, being man, is al- 
ways fool. 
(To rey gy 
Yes, false one, yes, I can forget your 
faults, 
Excuse your errors in niy inmost soul, 
Cover them with the gentle names of 
weakness, 
Vice of the age which has betrayed your 
youth ; 
If only with your heart you will consent 
To flee the world with me, to follow now 
Into the wilds where I have vowed to 
live; 
By this alone, in all men’s sight, you can 
Repair the evil you have done, and thus, 
After those scandals which great hearis 
abhor, 
I yet may be allowed to love you still. 
Cél. What, 1! renounce the world 
ere I am old— 
Go and be buried in your wilderness ! 
Alce. 1f your soul answer mine, what 
want we more ? 
Is not my love enough for your content? 
Cél. At twenty solitude is terrible. 
No; Ihave net a soul so great, so strong,. 
As to content myself with such a fate. 


Our translation shares the usual 
fate in withdrawing the fire from 
these lines, which have, even in their 
natural shape, a certain formality 
inseparable from the style; but in 
the original they are instinct with 
fire, and the situation is one which 
impresses the imagination pro- 
foundly. Thus the lovers part, 
not without some feeble ghost of 
feeling on her part, some regret for 
the loss of the mau who is not ex- 
actly as others, even in her frivol- 
ous and foolish eycs; while the 
Misanthrope paces the world with 
a heart all wrung and bleeding. 
“Trahi de toutes parts, accablé 
d’injustices,” the optimist turned 
pessimist, the lover of truth and - 
of mankind reduced to scota and 
distrust of mankind. 
Unless there is this sentiment in- 
volved, no misanthrope has any 
interest forman. And no writer has 
more truly shown the force of this 
contrast and struggle than the wit- 

N 
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tiest and most brilliant of French- 
men, he whe has made the bourgeois 
strut before us in delightful finery, 
and inspired with the most charm- 
ing fooling his Scapin and Sganar- 
elle—strange climax and _ contra- 
diction of nature, which takes 
no pains to be consistent, but 
gives the lie to all our theories 
with swift interchanges of tears 
and laughter, of scorn and sweet- 
ness! And yet there is a higher 
consistency in this injured and 
wounded spirit. It is falsehood he 
aims at in everything—lightly in 
his lighter moods, but always with 
pungent force, ard in the end tragi- 
cally, as the subject rises, and with 
all the force of suffering. 

Perhaps the most complete, how- 
ever, of all Moliére’s efforts, is the 
drama which, having been filched 
from himby a great‘composer,has now 
become so identified with baritones 
and sopranos as to be no longer the 
‘ Festin de Pierre’ but Don Giovanni,’ 
one of the most popular of operas. 
It is vain to struggle against such 
an enlévement, yet it may well be 
regretted as high treason to genins. 
A more complete figure than that 
of Don Juan is not to be found in 
dramatic literature. His high cour- 
age, his gallant bearing, his ease 
and light-hearted grace, make us 
half forget the wickedness, which is 
so constantly and steadily pursued 
that it becomes a quality and calls 
forth a kind of admiration, as do 
all persistent objects pursued with- 
out intermission with all the forces 
of the mind in unisom 

And the valet shares in the higher 
inspiration which has made of his 
master an individual hero more 
vivid and perfect than anything else 
which Moliére has attempted. The 
Sganarelle of the ‘ Festin de Pierre’ 
is far beyond all his compeers. He 
is no longer the conventional knave, 
full of tricks and resources, but a 


puzzled yet faithful human creature, 
whose mingled criticism of and de- 
votion to his master, his mixture of 
admiration and horror at all the 
escapades of the dauntiess reprobate, 
Vépouseur du genre humain, are 
always natural and lifelike. Sgan- 
arelle himself is no saint. After he 
has described the character of his 
master in the first scene with per- 
fect frankness as le plus grand 
seélérat que la terre ait jamais 
porté, he adds, with equal sincerity, 
“ Here he comes; let us part com- 
pany. Remember, however; Ihave 
spoken to you freely, and perhaps 
my tongue has run away with me: 
but if anything of this comes back 
to his ears, I shall swear boldly that 
you lie.” But even with this free- 
dom from prejudice in respect to 
his own moral conduct, his master 
goes too far for honest Sganarelle ; 
and his sermons, in which there is 
always a return of alarmed submis- 
sion—“ Assuérment que vous avez 
raison, si vous le voulez ”—are 
always admirable. Here is a speci- 
men of his prostestations, yet compli- 
ance. Don Juan has just abandoned 
his last wife Donna Elvira, as all 
opera-goers are aware. 


‘Don J. What man is that with whom 
you were talking? He looks very like 
Donna Elvira’s good Gusman. 

Sgan. It is something very like 
him. 

Don J. What! is it he? ... And 
what does he want here ? 

Sgan. You may easily imagine what 
it is that brings him here. 

Don J. Our departure, no doubt ? 

Sgan. The good man is quite dis- 
tressed by it, and asks me what is the 
reason. 

Don J. And what answer did you 
make ? 

Sgn. That you had not said a word 
to me on the subject. 

Don J. But jet us see now. What 
is your opinion? What do you think 
of the affair altogetlier ? 

Sgan. 1? I suppose, without doing 
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you injustice, that you have fallen in 
love with some one else. 

Don J. By my faith, you are right 
enough! I must confess that another 
lady bas driven Donna Elvira out of 
my head. 

Sgan. Eh, mon Dieu! Have I not 
my Don Juan at my finger-ends? I 
know your heart to be the greatest 
rover in the world, taking pleasure in 
wandering about from engagement to 
engagement, and incapable of remain- 
ing in one place. 

Don J. And don’t you think I am 
quite right ? 

Sgan. Ah, Monsieur !—— 

Don J. What? speak. 

Sgan. Certainly you are right if you 
think so; no one can go against that. 
Bat if you did not think so, it might 
be another matter. 

Don J. Very well. I give you leave 
to speak freely and to tell me your 
real opinion. 

Sgan. In that case, monsieur, I must 
teil you frankly that I don’t at all 
approve your mode of acting, and 
that I think it very wicked to fall in 
love all round as you do. 

Don J. You think one should be 
bound to the first one sees—that one 
should renounce the world for her, 
and have no eyes for others. A fine 
thing to pique one’s self on the false 
honour of fidelity, to bury one’s self in 
a single passion, to be dead in one’s 
youth to all other beauties! . . . 
There is nothing so delightful as to 
triumph over the resistance of a beauti- 
ful woman; and I have on that sub- 
ject the ambition natural to conquerors 
who fly from victory to victory, and 
cannot make up their minds to restrain 
their desires, Nothing can arrest the 
impetuosity of my wishes. I have a 
heart to be in love with the whole 
world, and, like Alexander, I wish that 
there might be other worlds in which 
to extend my conquests. 

Sgan. Vertu de ma vie! how you 
talk! You seem to have learned all 
that by heart, and pour it out like a 
book, 

Don J. And what have you to say 
on the subject ? 

Sgun. My faith! Ihave to say—that 
I don’t know what to say—for you tarn 
things in such a way that you seem to 
be in the right; and yet it is certain 
that you are not in the right. I bad 
the finest arguments in the world, but 
you have confused them all with your 
talk. Let me alone ; another time I will 
write down all my reasons when I have 
to argue with you. 
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Don J. That will be the best way. 

Sgan. But, monsieur, will it be with. 
in the licence you have given me if I 
say that I am rather scandalised by the 
life you lead ? 

Don J. How ?—what kind of life is 
it I lead? 

Sgan. Oh, very good? but, for in- 
stance, to see you make a new mar- 
riage every month as you do—— 

Don J. Could anything be more 
agreeable ? 

Sgan. It is true. I can imagine it 
is very agreeable and very amusing, 
and I could very well reconcile myself 
to it if there was no harm in it; 
but, monsieur, to play like this with 
a sacred mystery, and——- 

Don J. Get along! this is an affair 
between Heaven and me, and we can 
manage it quite well without any need 
for you to mix yourself up with it. 

Sgan. My faith, monsieur! I have 
always heard that it was a bad joke to 
jest with Heaven, and that libertines 
never came to a good end. ° 

Don J. Holloa, master fool! you 
know that I don’t like sermons. 

Sgan. I don’t say this for you,— 
heaven preserve me from taking the 
liberty! You know what you are do- 
ing; and if you believein nothing, you 
have reasons for it : but there are cer- 
tain insignificant persons in the world 
who are libertines without knowing 
why, who set up for being freethinkers 
(que font les esprits forts) because they 
think it becomes them; and if I had 
one of them for my master, I should 
say to him distinctly, looking him in 
the face, How do you dare thus to play 
with Heaven? and are you not afraid to 
make a jest of the most sacred things? 
It is well your part, poor worm of earth, 
little idiot that you are (this is what [ 
should say to the kind of master | 
spoke of)—it is well your part to turn 
into a joke all that men reverence 
most. Do you think, because you are 
a man of quality, because you have 
a wig well dressed and curled, feathers 
in your hat, a laced coat, and flame- 
coloured ribbons (it is not you I speak 
to, but the other)—do you think, I say, 
that these things make you more of a 
man, that everything is permitted to 
you, and that no one must venture to 
speak the truth? Learnof me, though 
I am only your valet, that sooner or 
later Heaven punishes the impious, that 
a bad life ends in a bad death, and 
that 

Don J. Peace! 

Sgan. What have we in hand now? 
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Thus the valet smothers his re- 
morse and his sermon together, and 
remonstrating but docile, goes on 
to the next villany, his perplexed 
fidelity, obedience, and reluctance 
raising him to as much higher an 
eminence over the Mascarilles and 
Scapins as Don Juan in his unhesi- 
tating courage and confidence holds 
over the young étourdis and more vir- 
tuous gallants of the previous plays. 
But what can even a fine drama 
do against the superior charms of 
opera? It is almost a pity that 
great composers do not always con- 
tent themselves with an idiotic 
libretto, conceived and planned for 
their use alone. * Don Giovanni’ has 
altogether eclipsed ‘ Don Juan,’ and 
Sganareile is lost in Leporello. The 
‘Festin de Pierre,’ with all its wit 
and wisdom, its charming grace, its 
unflagging animation, and the tragic 
pauses it makes upon the edge “of 


the abyss which finally swallows its 
hero, has fallen into obscurity. We 
desire to speak no blasphemy of 
Mozart or his genius but it is some- 
what hard upon Moliére. 

It was in this great but neglected 
drama that the powers of the ‘first of 
Frencli comedy-writers reached their 
highest development; but it is not 
by this that he is remembered among 
ourselves at least. The gay wit and 
amusing situations of his lighter 
works, however, keep their suprem- 
acy. The doctors and the philoso- 
phers, the Précieuses and learned 
ladies, the Dorines and Sganarelles, 
the Scapin and the Nicole, have 
lost none of their charms, These 
personages are always delightful to 
meet with; there is no weariness 
in them, Stories retold, even situa- 
tions repeated, do not interfere with 
the inherent life of beings so fan- 
tastic, so humorous, so gay. 
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A RUN THROUGH KATHIAWAR—JUNAGHAR. 


Bomaay, I admit, is ‘a delightful 
place of residence if you can take it 
on the conditions enjoyed by its 
governors, commanders-in-chief, and 
members of council, Granted that 
you are at liberty to spend the hot 
season, from the middle of March 
till the commencement of June, in 
the forest shade of the cool table- 
land of Mahabaleshwar at a height of 
4500 feet; that you can pass the 
time from the commencement of 
June to the end of September at 
Poona or Nasik, on the elevated 
plains of the Deccan, where the 
great rains of the south-west mon- 
soon (which at that season make 
Bombay like the bottom of an old 
well) do little more than screen off 
the sun and moisten the arid air; 
that in the unhealthy season of 
October and the commencement of 
November you can place yourself 
high above the decaying vegetation 
of the plain, at such isolated hill- 
forts and sanitaria as Singhur and 
Poorundhur ; and that, in the cold 
season, you can take a two months’ 
tour in Kathiawar, Sind, or Rajp- 
tana, in order to get a little real 
cold weather and brace yourself up 
after your fatiguing residence in 
Bombay,—then, I frankly admit, a 
residence in the capital of Western 
India is not only endurable, but has 
great advantages of its own, Ad- 
mirable as this arrangement is, it 
does not appear to leave much time 
to be spent in Bombay; but then a 
very little time spent there goes a 
long way, and also goes far to im- 
part a pleasing consciousness that 
you have been an unrewarded and 
unacknowledged benefactor of your 
fellow-creatures. It may be well, 
however, not to impart any whisper 
of this conviction to your fellow- 
citizens of Bombay; for now that 


the Indian element vhas got the up- 
per hand there, nothing is regarded 
with more dislike and distrust than 
any expression of dissatisfaction 
with the climate of that great city. 
Admit at once that it is simply per- 
fection, and that your sole duty in 
life is to devote all your capacit 
and all your means to the benefit 
of its population, and then you will 
soon become a popular character, 
even though you may labour under 
the serious disadvantage of never 
having been twice born or circum- 
cised, or bowed as a worshipper of 
the sacred fire. 

It need not be denied, however, 
that the climate of Bombay, though 
debilitating, and favourable only 
to sub-forms of human life, is a 
pretty safe climate, and that Bom- 
bay has the advantage over the 
other Presidency towns in the easy 
access which it affords to immediate 
changes of climate at all seasons of 
the year. It is supposed to have 
a very delightful climate in what, 
by courtesy, is called its cold sea 
son; and, no doubt, visitors at that 
season, contrasting its sunny air 
and brilliant skies with the cold 
and fog and darkness of an Eng- 
lish winter, have good reason to be 
delighted with the change: but 
those who have had some years’ 
experience of tropical climes will 
perceive that a winter on the coast 
of Western India may do them 
much harm, while it is not likely 
to do good. The weather is not 
cold enough to brace, or to allow 
of warm clothes being worn with 
any degree of comfort; but the dry, 
desiccating wind of the north-east 
monsoon so rapidly cools the body 
as to be a real source of danger. 
When protected from that wind we 
are in a tropical climate; when ex- 
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posed to it we are cooled almost 
as rapidly as were the bottles of 
beer and sherry which, wrapped in 
wet cloth, used to be exposed to 
ita influence before ice was imported 
into India. 

Hence it follows that for those who 
have to reside in Bombay it is quite 
as important to get out of that place 
in the cold season as in any other; 
and, fortunately, in the provinces 
lying to the north, but in not dis- 
tant neighbourhood, really bracing 
weather is to be found at that sea- 
aon, besides many objects of interest, 
and an entire change in one’s habits 
of life. Of these provinces the lit- 
tle-known peninsula of Kathiawar 
is the most interesting; and I had 
for long had my eye on it, as a sort 
of Indian bonne bouche, before a 
favourable opportunity occurred of 
taking a run through it. Some 
little time has elapsed since that 
visit was made; but, happily for 
itself, the Kathiawar peninsula has 
not yet been overwhelmed by the 
intolerable rushing tide of modern 
events; and, beyond a steady im- 
provement in the action both of 
the English officials and the Kathi 
chiefs, to which I shall allude, there 
has been little or no change in it 
since my visit. There I had the 
privilege of seeing a large provirce 
entirely, or almost entirely, under 
the rule of native princes, with its 
population in a feudal state, and 
little affected by ‘the progress of 
English ideas and rule. Many war- 
like tribes were met with w hich, it 
is true, were no longer permitted to 
indulge in war, yet retained all the 
traditions and feelings of a not dis- 
tant period when they constantly 
did so, And this province pre- 
sented also antiquarian remains of 
the highest interest and importance, 
together with great series of elabo- 
rate temples sacred to the religion 
of the Jains, a corrupt form of Badh- 
ism which still survives and flour- 
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ishes in that part of the world. 
Thus I had the opportunity of see- 
ing much of the interior working of 
Indian native states; of mingling 
with their princes and ministers ; 
of combining an examination of an- 
tiquities with a round of gaietics ; 
of passing from the society of dan- 
cing-girls to that of the statues of 
the twenty-four Tirthankaras or 
holy saints of the Jain religion ; of 
exchanging the presence of princes 
for that of ashy devotees ; and, above 
all, of obtaining admission to the 
Amijhara or Perspiring Statue of 
the holy mountain Girnar, ard of 
sleeping at the foot of Kalika, the 
Dread Mother, among the Aghoras, 
or carrion-eating devotees, by which 
it is infested. 

Kathiawar can be reached from 
the Presidency town by the rail- 
way which runs through the North- 
ern Koncan and Gazerat to Ahme- 
dabad, and by the extensive line 
from that place to Virumgaum; 
but as easy and rapid a way is 
by the well-appointed steamboats 
of the British India Steam Navi- 
gation Company, which ran from 
Bombay to Karachi in Sind, touch- 
ing at Variawal, the chief port 
of Jintighar, and at various other 
places, by the way. That prelimi- 
nary part of the journey was very 
easy. It was only after being turn- 
ed out of the railway at Virum- 
gaum, or landed at Vairwal,: that 
the incautious traveller who had 
not made sufficient preparations for 
the journey found himself in a difli- 
culty. Kathiawar, I need scarcely 
say, was not, and is not to-day, a land 
of hotels, or drawing-room cars, or 
_ conveyances of almost any 
sind. It was not a land where pri- 
vate conveyances, or even the means 
of subsistence, could be had in many 
we except as a matter of favour. 
etween Virumgaum and the Eng- 
lish station of Rajkot, where the 
political resident has his head- 
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quarters, something like public 
traffic now goes on; but in most 
parts of the country the traveller 
may have the greatest difficulty in 
getting a worn-out camel or donkey 
to ride on, and one egg to appease 
his hunger with, unless he is 
welcomed, and almost as a guest, 
by the chief of the district. In 
Kathiawar there still lingers the 
idea that all visitors should be 
guests; and though this, of course, 
does not imply that travelling there 
is really very much cheaper than 
anywhere else, yet those who at- 
tempt to proceed on any other foot- 
ing will find great, though almost 
intangible, difficulties rising in their 
path—for nothing that they require 
will be forthcoming when they want 
it, or perhaps at all, if they get 
irritated. 

Personally, I had no experiences 
of difficulties of this kind, having 
been invited to visit the country 
by one of its greatest princes, and 
having introductions to the politi- 
cal agent and other English officers, 
who can see that travellers are well 
eared for; but, even with such ad- 
vantages, many things have to be 
provided for, and a run throagh 
Kathiawar is not less expensive 
than a run from Bombay to Eng- 
land and back. © Servants, cooking- 
pots, bedding, liquors, preserved 
provisions, and many other things, 
have to be carried with one ; and 
though a tent and « riding-horse 
are not absolute necessities, yet 
they will be found very useful. 
The chiefs of Kathiawar are really 
exceedingly hospitable, after their 
own time-honoured fashions, but 
these do not meet all the wants of 
an Englishman: a sense of propriety 
forbids one drawing upon that hos- 
pitality more than the cireum- 
stances justify ; and it needs no sa- 
tirical turn of mind to be aware 
that, in all parts of the world, hos- 
pitality is most freely accorded to 
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those who are most independent 
of it. 

It is pleasant in the cool month 
of January to find one’s self ran- 
ning up the coast of Western India 
in a comfortable steamer, with an 
entirely new district of country in 
prospect. Three weeks, in old times, 
would have been a very fair run at 
this season in a pattimar from Bom- 
bay to Surat, on the mainland ‘en- 
trance of the Gulf of Cambay ; but 
now in less than twenty-four hours 
we find ourselves anchored on the 
other side of the gulf, besidé the 
little Portuguese island of Diu, 
close to the great Kathiawar penin- 
sula. There is something attractive 
to some minds in these decaying 
remnants of the Portuguese colonial 
empire—such as Diu and Goa on 
the Indian coast, and Macao on 
that of China. They are dear to 
the same tone of mind which made 
Byron find a congenial home in 
Pisa, Venice, and Ravenna. Some- 
thing of the heroism and glory of 
the past still lingers about them, 
affects the very air, and prevents 
the meanness of their present be- 
coming the meanness of poor places 
which have had no past. But pro- 
bably, of all such places in the 
world, the Indian remains of the 
Portuguese empire are the least cal- 
culated to afford that meditative re- 
pose which we seek amid ruins; 
their life is too far gone and too 
much mingled with the still more 
advanced decay of ancient Indian 
races, 

There is much of interest in these 
shores of the upper portion of the 
Arabian Sea, stretching up by Ka- 
thiawar, Kutch, and Sind, formed 
on the north by the coast of Bel- 
oochistan, and coming down, on the 
Arabian side, in the shores of Oman 
and Hadramaut. It is a coast-line 
for the most part desert and sparsely 
inhabited, but it has wild beauties 
of its own. Its summer sea is not 
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much ruffled by storms, and strange, 
picturesque-looking people live upon 
it, or at no great distance inland. 
Emphatically, it is aregion of blind- 
ing sunlight by day, and brilliant 
skies by night. its palms and mi- 
moras, and thinly-scattered human 
beings, do not oppress its naked 
deserts and flame-like mountains. 
But Kathiawar is midway between 
this arid region and the rich fertile 
shores cf the Northern Koncan and 
Southern Gizerat. It partakes of 
the nature of both zoues, and illus- 
trates the change between them. 

As we approach Vairawal, the 
chief port of the Kathiawar state of 
JGnaghar, the great isolated moun- 
tain-mass of Girnar was visible in 
the distance, in the clear, cool, even- 
ing air, a great tract of cultivated 
plain stretching up to it; while on 
the right, or towards the southern 
side of the peninsula, Jay the thick 
jungly hills and forest of the Gir, 
which is still the habitat of many 
lions, but is so unhealthy that it is 
almost never visited except in the 
depth of the hot season, and even 
then but rarely. This peninsula of 
Kathiawar—the ancient Saurashtra 
—is surrounded by the Gulf of 
Cambay, the Arabian Sea, the Gulf 
of Kutch, and a continuation of the 
salt-covered Runn of Kutch, by 
which and a neck of firmer land it 
is attached to the mainland of Giuz- 
erat. Thus its position is somewhat 
isolated ; and, until recent years, it 
has had almost no external trade, 
except that carried on by pirates 
and slave-dealers. Roughly speak- 
ing, it is about 160 miles in 
breadth, by 200 in extreme length, 
and has an area of about 22,000 
square miles, and a population of 
under 2,000,000. Thus it has 
an area of rather more than two- 
thirds that of either Ireland or 
Scotland ; and, socially and_politi- 
cally, it has not a few points of 
resemblance to the cendition of 
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those countries a few centuries ago, 
Physically and climatically, how- 
ever, it differs greatly from them 
both. Here are no. great chains 
of mountains, or deep fresh-water 
lakes, or long arms of the sea, 
The coast is compact; and by far 
the greater part of the peninsula is 
a plain, broken only by low rugged 
undulations and the beds of streams, 
dry during more than half of the 
year. The mountain-mass of Gir- 
nar rises from nearly level plains 
in the south-east of the country to 
a height of 3500 feet; but there 
are no other high mountains, 
unless we call the isolated 1500 
feet peaks of Palitana such, and 
one of the Burda Llills near Pore- 
bunder, which is-a little higher. 
But there are wild hills in the north- 
east, and stretching from Girnar in 
the direction of the sea, with a few 
peaks of about 1000 feet. The 
plains are in great part under pas- 
ture and ihe cultivation of Indian 
cereals and cotton. There are large 
stretches of jungle and of barren 
Jand; and in the north, where the 
salts of the Runn of Kutch encroach, 
the plain is white, as with hoar-frost, 
except during the south-west mon- 
soon, when Kathiawar becomes an 
island. 

Very different, too, is the climate 
from that of either Ireland or Scot- 
land; but as an Indian climate, it 
may be said to be delightful. Ag 
ka gurm, or “ hot as fire,” in March, 
April, and May, that season is not 
an unhealthy one; the hot winds are 
not bad, and the nights are usually 
tolerable. Still this is a hot season. 
Lieut. Macmurdo, in his report of 
the 2d Oct. 1815, remarks naively 
of it: “The climate of the penin- 
sula is, in general, pleasant. In the 
hottest weather the thermometer 
is seldom above 110° in a tent, 
although generally above 104° or 
102°.” Within reach of the south- 
west monsoon, but not exposed 
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to its full force, the heats of sum- 
mer are tempered by clouds and 
rain; and, though steamy Septem- 
ber and October-are very unhealthy, 
there is a long delicious cold season, 
extending from October to March, 
when scarcely any rain falls, when 
the sky is clear (except occasionally 
in the mornings, when there are, 
thick fogs), the air pure and brac- 
ing, and the cold is sometimes great 
erough to cause the formation of 
ice. In its great characteristics the 
climate is not different from that of 
Western India in general; but ex- 
cept in the hot season, it has these 
characteristics in a vastly superior 
style to that of by far the greater 
part of the Bombay Presidency. In 
a country so partially cultivated, 
fever and dysentery of course 
abound, but they can be guarded 
against. Numerous herds of black 
buck and of nilghai—the large 
Indian elk — spot the plains of 
Kathiawar, and are easily ap- 
proached, though the aversion of 
the people to their being killed 
renders the pursuit of them often 
inexpedient ; but the same objection 
does not apply to hunting the lions, 
leopards, wolves, and deer with 
which some of the jungles are full. 
Kathiawar may very justly be 
called the Scotland of Gizerat ; and, 
in accordance with that comparison, 
its hardy, muscular people contrast 
strikingly with the fuller - bodied, 
more placid, more English-like in- 
habitants of the adjoining main- 
land. The great social peculiarity 
of the country is its division into 
an immense number of small states, 
the chiefs of some of which exercise 
the power of life and death, and 
most of which are governed by their 
own chiefs, who are semi-indepen- 
dent, although feudatories of Great 
Britain. There are about four bun- 
dred of these chiefs altogether; and 
though some of them are no bet- 
ter than petty proprietors, others, 
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such as the Nawab of JG@naghar and 
the Jam of Naoanagar, have really 
small kingdoms, and what would 
have been counted as such even in 
Europe ten years ago. In address- 
ing these chiefs in 1867, Sir Bartle 
Frere, the then Governor of Bombay, 
said ; “Some of your chiefs can show 
pedigrees which run back for nine- 
tven centuries and extend over forty 
generations. And this at least is 
certaia, that you have in Kathiawar 
landed proprietors who tilled land 
in that province while the descen- 
dants of the Ceesars still ruled over 
the Roman empire; and many who 
believe, with some show of reason, 
that their ancestors had fields of 
their own to till in the same province 
when Porus met Alexander on the 
frontier of India.” I saw some 
very ancient-looking individuals in 
Kathiawar, but whether they had 
actually tilled land there a thousand 
years ago, | am not prepared to 
affirm. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that many of the proprietors 
ean show credible genealogies of 
immense antiquity; and the an- 
tiquity of the land settlements of 
the peninsula must be taken into 
account in order to form an idea 
of the character of the people. It 
must -be noted, also, that there has 
been a great infusion of races into 
Kathiawar, not only of Negroes, 
Arabs, and Belvochees from the 
shores of the Arabian Sea, but also 
from many parts of India, from 
Tartary, and perhaps from Europe ; 
and it has a share of the wilder 
jungle and nomadic tribes of India, 
such as the Bhils and Jats. Col- 
onel Tod has even gone so far as to 
say that, “for diversity of races, 
exotic and indigenous, there is no 
region in India to be compared with 
Saurashbtra.” It swarms, moreover, 
with many pilgrims, besides those 
of the Jain religion, who repair to 
the shrines of Girnar, Palitana, 
and Tilshishama. Kathiawar has 
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a most interesting ancient history 
in connection with the Yadevas, 
the great Buddhist ernperor Ashoka, 
the Sinha or Lion-kings, and Mah- 
mfid of Ghazni; but great conquer- 
ors have not much disturbed the re- 
lationsbips of its landed proprietors; 
and it was only with the advent 
of the paramount power of Great 
Britain that their incessant feuds 
had to be exchanged for lawsuits. 
It has only to be added that bhair- 
wuttia, or going into a state of out- 
lawry—or, in fact, becoming rob- 
bers, descending for their prey from 
the fastnesses of the mountains—is 
an ancient Kathiawar resource for 
the oppressed, and still lingers in 
the peninsula, 

The above remarks may serve to 
give a rough general idea of the 
country on which we are entering 
at Vairawal. I fancy steamers 
sometimes touch at that port all 
the year round without landing a 
single European ; but it so happened 
that on this occasion there landed, 
besides myself, a civil engineer and 
his assistants going to Janaghar, in 
connection with a projected railway 
which still remains a project, and 
two young merchants of a leading 
Bombay house, bent on a run 
through Kathiawar for purposes of 
pleasure combined with an eye to 
the extension of commerce. I was 
the only expected guest; due pre- 
parations had been made for me; 
and I received every attention from 
Durga Prasaad Hurridas, the Vahi- 
vatdar or collector, and Maharanidas 
Vidzaman Anderji, the Nazir or 
sheriff of the town; but the wholly 
unexpected arrival of the others 
took Vairawal by surprise, and 
threw its officials into a state of 
perplexity and sulkiness. The Na- 
wab’s bungalow, about a mile from 
the town, was quite roomy enongh 
for us all; but considerable diffi- 
culty was experienced by the rest 
of the party in making their way 
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through the country. The engineer | 
eventually rode into Janaghar on an 
ass; and the two young merchants, 
at the end of their first day’s ride 
inland, were kept waiting for two 
or three hours before any supplies 
were brought to them, though of 
course they were quite willing to 
pay; and at the end of that 
period, the Foujdar of the village 
appeared before them holding up 
one egg in triumph, alleging it was 
all the food he had been able to 
procure, There was surely satire, 
and not of a very covert kind, in 
thus offering one egg to two 
hungry young Sahibs after a ride 
of thirty miles; but this did not 
deter them from carrying out their 
enterprise, and afterwards they got 
on better. Probably the officials 
had directions not to act so as at 
all to encourage the visits of un- 
invited Europeans, or at least of 
travellers who did not give due 
previous notice that they were 
coming. 

Vairawal, we found to our sur- 
prise, had one European inhabitant, 
and he was a young Scotchman, 
established here by some mercantile 
house. He bore the name of the 
hero of Aytoun’s most celebrated 
comic ballad. We travellers (draw- 
ing fearful but entirely imaginary 

ictures of the reasons which had 
mame him into the land) used to 


speak of him as “the Phairshon ;” 
and this phrase having been mis- 
understood by the captain of the 
steamer, the latter remarked to us 
that really the Persian spoke Eng- 


lish remarkably well. If you do 
meet a solitary European in such 
a place, he is pretty sure to be 
either a German or a Scotchman. 
One of our party had a very char- 
acteristic story of two Scotchmen 
whom he heard conversing together 
under a banian-tree. They were 
not exactly European loafers, but 
were railway employés out of work, 
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and were pushing their way —a 
long and dreary one—from Ahme- 
dabad towards “Agra, or Awgry, as 
they called it. Their remaining 
funds had been invested in a large 
stock of chapdtis, or girdle cakes ; 
and though chapdtis are exceed- 
ingly palatable when fresh from 
the girdle, after being kept a few 
days they assume the consistency 
of leather. This the unfortunate 
Scotchmen soon found; but instead 
of damning and cursing the scones, 
as Englishmen of their class would 
probably have done, the following 
was all the conversation that passed 
between them under the 
tree :-— 

“ Awfu’ teuch, John!” 

“ Ay, its teuch.” 

Vairawal, curiously enough, re- 
minds one of the Latin grammar, 
for ver or vir in Sanscrit means a 
hero, and the translation of the 
name is “ Line of Heroes,” rather 
a misnomer at the present day. It 
was formerly a great haunt of pi- 
rates and slave-dealers, but is now 
more noted for its export of cot- 
ton. But its great attraction is the 
world-famous temple of Somnath, 
which stands about two miles off on 
the peninsula of Pathan Somnath. 
This place is known to my readers 
by the story of the Gates of Som- 
nath, which were carried off to 
Kaubul by Mahmfid of Ghazni after 
his sacking the temple (with a force 
of 300,000 men, of whom, say the 
historians, 50,000 were slain) in 
1025 a.v., and which were brought 
back into India with great pomp 
by the late Lord Ellenborough 
when he was Vi iceroy, and are now 
in the fort at Agra. Tod has called 
it “ perhaps the most renowned of 
all the shrines of India,” and one 
of its names denotes it as the chief 
dwelling-place of the great god 
Mahadeva or Shiva. It contained 
one of the twelve dingas of this god 
which are believed by the Hindus 
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to have fallen from heaven—rather 
a curious place for them to come 
from. To go into the associations of 
this temple so as to render intelligible 
the feelings which it is calculated 
to excite, would involve a_ small 
volume on the history and mytho- 
logy of India, Suffice it to say, 
that both the position and character 
of the ruin make it a most striking 
object, though it has been much 
changed and disfigured by the 
Mubammadans, and is now quite a 
ruin. It must emphatically have 
been a sculptured temple; and the 
richness of Hindu sculpture is seen 
to better effect in the built than in 
the cave or rock temples. Even as 
a ruin it is beautiful, and it must 
have been a wonderful place when 
its fifty-six pillars were inlaid with 
precious stones; when pilgrims 
flocked to it from all parts of India ; 
when @he rise and fall of the tide 
was adduced, and readily received, 
as a proof of Ocean’s adoration of 
it; and when thousands of priests 
musicians, and dancing-girls were 
engaged in its service. There are 
also other and very interesting an 
tiquities and sacred places in its 
neighbourhood. Among these may 
be specially mentioned the Sarya 
Kanda in the town of Pathan, 
which presents a colonnade of over 
two hundred elaborately-carved _pil- 
lars; and farther off the Devasarga, 
where Krishna, the Indian Apollo, 
yielded up bis life. * 

It occurred to a certain merchant 
of Bombay, after he had resided for 
twenty years there, and was about 
to return to England, that he had 
seen nothing of the interior of 
India. Fired with a laudable am- 
bition to repair this defect in his 
education, he went as far as he 
could get by rail in his time, and 
then betook himself to the only 
available means of conveyance—a 
bullock gdrhi. The result was, 
that the Bombay merchant returned 
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home without seeing the interior ; 
for after advancing ten miles 
in a bullock gdrhi, he precipitately 
returned on foot to the railway and 
fled from India. Now the convey- 
ance provided for me, in which to 
go a short four-days’ journey from 
Vairawal to J@nfghar, was a bullock 
gdrhi—and a very superior one it 
was, cushioned, gilded, and orna- 
mented, as became the vehicle of a 
Nawab. The bullocks, also, were 
very superior bullocks, not requir- 
ing to have their tails twisted, and 
quite willing to go much faster than 
suited the convenience of the opium- 
eating old driver, who spent most 
of his time in tipsy slumber. But 
notwithstanding these advantages, 
I did not become reconciled to that 
method of transit. 1 could stretch 
myself at full length on soft cushions, 
und was well protected from the sun 
by an arched and quilted cov@; but 
what avails that when you feel as if 
the screw of a steamboat were work- 
ing below, flapping your person and 
the ground alternately? A_ bual- 
lock gdrhi has either no springs at 
all, or springs which only imperfect- 
ly protect the vehicle. It is a very 
long affair—sometimes cight feet 
long—placed upon only two wheels. 
The result is a combination of mo- 
tions which it is easier to remember 
than describe. There is a rotatory 
motion, a lateral motion, a perpen- 
dicular motion, and a nondescript 
motion, such as occurs iu the tail of a 
water-wagtail. This combination of 
motions is quite bad enough; but it 
is far from the worst. The roads 
are not good—in fact they are ex- 
ecrable. There are great ruts and 
hollows in them, and they go down 
unexpectedly into the dry beds of 
water-courses, The consequence is, 
that there comes every now and 
then the most tremendous series of 
bumps and crashes, which no pillows 
dan render tolerable, and which are 
almost as bad as a railway collision. 
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You are going on quietly enough, 
only your brain feeling rather con- 
fused by the above-noted mysterious 
motions, when suddenly you are 
bumped and dashed about in the 
most violent manner. You are 
tossed off your conch for a couple of 
feet, and, as you descend, the couch 
rises to meet you with a violent 
blow, and knocks you up to the 
roof of the gdrhi; while, an in- 
stant after, you are nearly knocked 
through the side, and brought into 
violent contact with iron stanchions 
and wooden boards. After a little 
more of this sort of business,’ you 


subside into the mysterious motion 


again, but bruised, bewildered, won- 
dering where you are, and what 
crime you have committed. Such 
sufferings the traveller has to endure 
in even a well-appointed _bullock 
gdrhi; and I never heard any 
Englishman say a good word in 
favour of that vehicle except the 
now member of Parliament for the 
Dumfries district, who, on his visit 
to India, declared in favour of it, 
on the ground that “at Jeast you 
have it all to yourself.” But what 
are all these sufferings compared 
with those of the man who is 
obliged to have recourse (as we 
sometimes have in Western India) 
to one of the ordinary cultivators’ 
bullock-carts, which might be thrown 
over a precipice without sustaining 
much harm, and the wheels of 
which are segments of solid wood! 
All Gazerat is famous for its cattle, 
and certainly my bullocks had a 
largeness and calmness about them 
which was delightful to contem- 
plate, and made them contrast beau- 
tifully with the shrivelled little 
opium-eater, their nominal superior. 

At the small gaum or village of 
Bhaodari, where we stopped for 
the night, 1 found a chamber above 
the gateway prepared for me ; but it 
was so full of loopholes, that I pre- 
ferred to sleep in one of the half- 
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open houses below, my cot being 
stretcbed facing a large wood- 
fire which was kindled in the 
court. But the houses of Hin- 
dus, especially of Brahmans, are 
défendu. In India one does not 
see the house-life as in China and 
some other countries of the East. 
Ouly among the poorer classes, and 
on occasions like this, we get 
glimpses of it, and perceive its 
meagreness. What a contrast the 
starry heavens presented that clear, 
cold night of January to the mean- 
ness of my human surroundings! 
There are nights when the earth’s 
position on its orbit, our place on 
its surface, the position of the larger 
planets, and the clearness of the 
atmosphere, all combine to afford, 
nearly at the same moment, a view 
of the more magnificent constella- 
tions and individual heavenly bo- 
dies. Such a glorious night was 
this, in the perfectly clear air of Ka- 
thiawar. Towards morning Venus 
was rising as Jupiter was setting, 
and near the latter planet were all 
the splendours of Orion, the great 
white light of Sirius, Procyon’s 
more modest brilliance, the dazzling 
Capella, and the milder radiance of 
Castor and Pollux. Towards. the 
zevith, the most prominent objects 
were Regulus and the stars of the 
Sickle, followed by the great triangle 
of Denebola, Arcturus, and Spica. 
The baleful red fire of the rising 
Antares contrasted with the soft 
blue light of the Northern Vega; 
and a little above the horizon, 
nearly on the meridian, there shone 
the Southern Cross, followed by 
the two most brilliant, piercing stars 
Alpha and Beta Centauri, and all 
the galaxy of Argo Navis. Watch- 
ing such a sky, one begins to under- 
stand the fixed position of the stars 
—to feel and see that it is the earth 
which is slowly moving round amid 
the vast coneave of heaven; and we 
also realise most vividly that this 
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earth, with all its endless variety 
of self-destroying sentient life, with 
its mighty burden of joy and agony, 
is but a revolving grain of sand in 
the midst of a baundless universe 
of stars. 

On this journey I was always ac- 
companied by a mounted trooper or 
two; and at my next halting-place, 
Kussodi, there were a number of 
these men about, and other police 
of the Nawab. They and the 
Foujdar occupied a large square 
court, in which were various build- 
ings, I was again allotted the room 
in the tower over the gateway; and 
this I occupied, as it was comfort- 
able and had been carpeted for me, 
though the whole concern was in a 
great state of decay, and looked as 
if it might collapse at any moment. 
There was much excitement in this 
place about a rising of outlaws in 
the neighbouring forest of the Gir, 
and this was one of the reasons 
why I was not allowed to pay a 
visit to that haunt of lions as well 
as of outlaws. 

Bhairwuttia, or going into a state 
of outlawry, was, and to a less ex- 
tent still is, a highly respectable 
institution in Kathiawar; it was 
the safety-valve of society. When 
a chief or a Grassia felt himself 
oppressed beyond endurance by a 
powerful neighbour, he took to the 
jungle, and from thence made pre- 
datory excursions upon that neigh- 
bour’s territory. ‘Phe expedient 
was perfectly respectable, and 
served as a real safeguard against 
oppression. The most powerful 
chief knew that if he pushed mat- 
ters beyond a certain pvint those 
he oppressed would betake them- 
selves to parts of the country where 
there would be the greatest difficulty 
in getting at them, and from whence 
they might cause his subjects serious 
loss and trouble. He also had be- 
fore him the possibility of these 
outlaws so increasing in number aud 
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banding together that they might 
entirely overthrow his power, and 
put bim to a cruel death. The out- 
law of to-day might become the 
prince of to-morrow, but there 
would be very little chance of the 
overthrown prince being permitted 
to escape into a state of outlawry. 
General Legrand Jacob has related 
how some of these outlaws once 
carried off an English officer and 
kept him a prisoner for months in 
their retreat among the mountains, 
A year or two before my visit, two 
English officers of the Federal Se- 
bundi—the force kept up at the ex- 
pense of the principal chiefs to deal 
with these outlaws—were killed by 
them. Fighting was going on with 
them when I was on my way to 
Janaghar, but they made submission 
before 1 left that town. In the 
immediate neighbourhood of Jdné- 
ghar itself, when I was there, an- 
other band of outlaws gave some 
trouble. At Wadwan I found that 
Mr. Jardine, the then Assistant Po- 
litical Resident of the district, kept 
horses ready for him to start, on a 
moment’s notice, in pursuit of out 
laws. On the way between Salia 
and Mili I was warned that there 
were bhairwuttia on the road, and 
in the early morning came suddenly 
on a party of mounted men arined 
with spears. Suspiciously enough 
at this moment the horse of the 
sowar who accompanied me raa 
off with him, and I had an op- 
portunity of+ perceiving that in a 
garhi one might be speared with 
a good deal of ease. However, I 
had no need to use my revolver, 
for the leader of the party salaamed 
to me politely, and passed on; and 
though I am by no means sure, 
it is possible that this was not 
a party of outlaws, but a patrol 
guarding the ‘road against them. 
Even if outlaws, it was extremely 
unlikely that they would aggravate 
the difficulties of their position by 
meddling with an Englishman. The 
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sowar turned up along time after- 
wards, with marks of earth on his 
dress, and complaining of having 
had a severe fall from his unmanage- 
able steed. Thus it will be seen 
I found bhairwuttia by no means 
extinct in Kathiawar. That noble 
institution still exists there, though 
in diminished vigour. 

Colonel Alexander Walker—the 
first, and, considering his great work, 
the most prominent of our officials 
concerned with Kathiawar—has re- 
ferred to this subjeet of bhairwuttia 
in his Report to Goverrment of the 
7th October 1807, Ile derives the 
word from bhar, “outside,” and wat 
or war, “a road,” which evidently in- 
dicates people who are outside ex- 
isting arrangements, and have taken 
to the road as a means of subsist- 
ence ; but Kathiawar gentry of this 
kind are a much more justifiable 
class than our own Dick Turpins 
and similar “ knights of the road.” 
Among its collateral supports he 
mentions the personal independence 
characteristic of all the Rajpat 
tribes; the right of avenging per- 
sonal wrongs, as also the wrongs of 
relatives; and the recognised duty 
of affording refuge to fugitives and 
criminals of almost all kinds. When 
aproprictor goes into outlawry, all 
his dependents go with him, and his 
village atid its lands are left waste, 
as a sort of protest and standing 
justification of his conduct. As the 
outlaw only attacks his enemies, 
and the system is well understood 
in the country, he receives a great 
deal of information and quiet pro- 
tection from the neutral bystanders, 
who do not want to make an enemy 
of him, and who feel that they 
may some day themselves have to 
take to bhairwuttia and will stand 
in need of similar tolerance. 

I made so many inquiries about 
the great forest of the Gir, with a 
view of spending some time there 
afterwards, that I know a great deal 
about it, though it sti]l remains for 
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me a sweet unvisited woodland. Its 
hills, as can plainly be seen from 
the sea, are a low continuation of 
the Girnar group, notwithstanding 
General Jacob’s objection (which 
has no geological validity) that there 
isa plain of twelve miles between 
them. The Gir is not a plain, but 
a vast succession of ridges and low 
hills, covered by forest-trees and the 
densest jungle. Jacob, in his report 
of 4th October 1842, says that he 
marched twenty miles in it without 
finding room to pitch a bechova. It 
covers a distance of about fifty miles 
by thirty, and would be almost im- 
penetrable were it not for two val- 
leys which fall through it from north 
to south, and the numerous stream- 
lets which enter these valleys. Its 
hills rise on the south to about 1000 
feet, and descend from that towards 
the north into mere undulations. 
Its malaria is so injurious, and its 
water is so poisoned by the decay- 
ing vegetation, that it is not con- 
sidered at all safe to enter it except 
between January and the com- 
mencement of the.rains in June, 
Every way the best season for a 
hunting excursion in it is in April 
and May, when the heat, as Major 
Le Geyt described it to me, is some- 
thing tremendous, and yet is neither 
oppressive por unhealthy. It was 
in that season that Sir Seymour 
Fitzgerald made his excursion into 
it, when he was Governor of Bom- 
bay, and bagged several lions; and 
he is almost the only Englishman I 
have heard of as having visited the 
Gir, except two or three of the civil 
and military officers employed in 
Kathiawar. Here is a fine play- 
ground for the sportsmen of Europe ; 
but it would be vain for them to 
attempt to hunt in it without the 
cordial assistance of the Janaghar 
Durbar. 

Tents would be required in this 
wild district: there are many half- 
open dells in which small ones 
might be pitched under great teak- 
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trees, ebony-trees, or wide-spreading 
peepul and barr; and there are even 
large amphitheatres surrounded b 

the wooded hills. Around all the 
yellow, withered vegetation, and in 
the burning sky abdve,-there quivers 
a furnace-like air; but on the banks 
of the poisonous though limpid 
streamlets, and climbing up every 
rock and precipice where moisture 
remains and dews fall, there blooms 
the gaudy Jluxuriance of tropical 
vegetation. Among these wild 
rocks and thick glens there is the 
very savagery of nature, both in 
vegetable and animal life. The great 
maneless lion of Gfzerat abounds, 
and comes down in the moonlight 
nights to the pools to drink, or to 
watch for the beautiful antelope 
and the splendid sambar. Large 
serpents twine, scarce distinguish- 
ably, among the creepers, or lie 
coiled in the hearts of decaying 
trees. Herdsmen with splendid 
cattle are found on the more open 
borders of this enchanted land; but 
no one penetrates into its jungly 
depth except rude Kolis and Bhils 
of the more primitive races of In- 
dia, large African Sidfs, descend- 
ants of runaway slaves, and a few 
hunted and desperate outlaws, who 
have betaken themselves to the 
fastnesses of its mountains, 

I saw a very fine specimen of the 
Kathiawar lion at Janighar, in the 
garden of Bhauaddin, the brother- 
in-law of the Nawab. It was an 
enormous ‘creature ; and though the 
almost entire want of mane detracted 
somewhat from the dignity of the 
king of beasts, it served to dis- 
play the gigantic proportions of the 
chest and shoulders. It has been 
surmised that the thick jungle of its 
habitat has, by the law of natural 
selection, deprived the Kathiawar 
lion of this appendage, which it re- 
tains only in a very modified and 
scanty degree; and the surmise 
that each individual lion may be 
denuded of its mane by the thoray ,; 
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thickets through which it has to 
pass, is disproved by the case of this 
lion of Jandghar, which bad grown 
to full size in its cage, where there 
were no thorny thickets. Occasion- 
ally the lion makes excursions to 
the base of Girnar and the walls of 
Jtinaghar, but that rarely happens 
now, The usual way of hunting it 
is to watch for it in a tree, beside 
some drinking-place it is known to 
frequent, or above a dead bullock, 
which has been placed to attract it. 
The lion, on seeing the bullock, be- 
gins licking its jaws, and gives un- 
mistakable indications of its appre- 
ciation of a good meal, when the 
poor fellow is.rudely undeceived as 
to what is in store by the crash of a 
shell or conical bullet into him. Mrs. 
Portaus says that in her day (1838) 
the noblest of the lions frequented 
the plains, and were hunted on ele- 
phants; but very seldom do they 
venture on the plains, now that 
firearms are so abundant. They re- 
quire to be sought for in their se- 
questered haunts ; and there ele- 
phants are useful, but hardly for 
the purpose of hunting them, the 
jungle being so high, and the forest 
so thick. 

At Bantli, my next halting-place, 
I was put up in a palace of the Na- 
wab, surrounded by gardens, and 
with a fine view over the plain. 
from the upper rooms, which were 
of great height, and covered with a 
very fine, white, close chunam, which 
looked almost like marble. Ladi- 
bhai, the Vahivatdar, was very 
gracious, and muttonchops were 
produced which would not have 
disgraced a city of London dining- 
house. On the first part of the 
way up from the sea, the soil had 
been very thin, light, and creta- 
ceows, It did not seem to be more 
than a foot or a foot and a half 
thick, and rested upon gravel; but 
about Bantli, and between that 
place atd Jinaghar, there was more 
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of a black soil, about three feet 
in depth. The rock everywhere 
was cretaceous sandstone, which 
seemed here and there to have been 
exposed to plutonic action. Close 
to Janaghar the land became still 
richer, and the road lay between 
mango-trees and fruit-gardens, 

At Jfinaghar I found the bunga- 
low for travellers occupied by the 
Assistant Political Agent for the dis- 
trict, Major Le Geyt, and his lady; 
and commodious tents were pitched 
for me on the other side of the city, 
under some mimosa and large ban- 
ian trees, just inside the walls of 
the city at the north gate, above 
which there were some fine airy 
rooms that would make a_pleas- 
ant residence in hot weather. ‘The 
walls of Janaghar enclose a vast 
circuit of open land occupied by 
kitchen-gardens and scrub-jungle. 
My tents were about two miles 
away from the city; and though 
there was an octrot guard of about 
twenty Arabs and Beloochees at the 
north gate, a special guard of eight 
sepoys, with rifles and sword bay- 
onets, and under an officer of the 
Nawab, was sent down every night 
to guard my tents. Possibly this 
mav have been to protect me, not 
so much from ordinary thieves or 
from bhairwuttias, as from the 
guard at the gate. These latter 
were certainly exceedingly pious 
men, so far as outward forms went, 
but neither their visages nor their 
demeanour were calculated to in- 
spire confidence. Regularly every 
morning and evening, and some- 
times even during the day, they en- 
gaged in long devotional services, 
kneeling with their faces towards 
Mecca, “and uttering their prayers 
and chants in a sonorous way which 
would have delighted the car of 
a ritualist. Their piety, however, 
was very little appreciated by the 
old women who passed through the 
gate, whose bundles, and even 
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whose persons, they searched in a 
most unceremonious way, and who 
in return cursed them from head to 
heel, and otherwise treated them to 
a profusion of the most abusive 
language. 

I enjoyed life in these tents ex- 
ceedingly, but nothing exciting oc- 
curred there except one day when 
a sowar galloped down and told us 
that one of the Nawab’s elephants 
had gone wild, had broken loose 
from its keeper, and was coming 
down upon us. The skedaddle 
which immediately took place was 
most amusing. The guard of Arabs 
,and Belooches disappeared instantly, 
leaving the gate to take care of it- 
self. The old women threw down 
the bundles and made a rush for 
some huts outside the gate. My 
servants and attendants fled for the 
gateway tower, and never stopped 
until they attained the highest posi- 
tions possible. And, curiously, a 
number of pariah dogs which had 
been lying and playing about seem- 
ed at once to understand that some 
danger was near, and ran into 
concealment in the jungle. In 
half a minute the whole place 
was deserted. There was a very 
large half-uprooted and _ sloping 
trank of a banian-tree close be- 
side me, and it at once occurred to 
me that (with the aid of the trunk 
of a mad elephant behind) I could 
walk up that banian-tree with suffi- 
cient alacrity to place, myself out of 
danger ; so, keeping a keen look-out 
in the direction of the elephant, I 
continued smoking quietly in my 
chair, notwithstanding the entreaties 
addressed to me from the tower, 
especially by my Portuguese cook, 
who cried, half pathetically, half in- 
dignantly, “S’pose that must hatti 
(mad elephant) come, Sahib not 
can eat that roast mutton.” Before 
getting quite close to us, however, 
the elephant halted in some jungle, 
and its keeper, stealing behind it, 
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clapped a half-opened iron ring round 
one of its hind ankles, and this not 
only closed with a spring, but had 
sharp spikes on its inside surface, 
which checked the*huge animal's 
further progress, and made it sub- 
mit to its mahout. To do justice 
to the cook, he only mounted the 
wall coanected with the gatewa 
tower, and returned to his beloved 
mutton before any one else ventured 
down. 

This state of Jainighar, at the 
capital of which I spent a fortnight, 
is the largest and most important of 
the states of Kathiawar, excepting, 
perhaps, Bhaunagar. It is a Mu- 
hammadan state ; and its prince, the 
Nawab, is a Muhammadan, and so 
are one or two of his principal ad- 
visers, bat its affairs are adminis- 
tered chiefly by Nagar Brahmans, 
The city is renowned as a most 
ancient place, even in a country so 
abundant in ancient places, and is 
believed to have been the capital of 
princes of the Yadu race, the Ya- 
devas of the Mahabharata. Ac- 
cording to the ‘ Mirat-i-Secundri,” 
the Chfrasma dynasty had ruled in 
it, as over all Soruth, for nineteen 
centuries previous to the Muham- 
madan conquest. After resisting 
several very formidable Muham- 
madan attacks, conducted by such 
great conquerors as Sultan Mu- 
hammad ‘laglak of Delhi, and 
Ahmed Shah, the founder of Ab- 
medabad, it succumbed, a.p. 1477, 
to Sultan Muhammad Begra of 
Gizerat. It afterwards became a 
dependency of the Mogul empire, 
and hence arose the present title 
of its prince — Nawab, originally 
meaning a deputy. Here the his- 
tory beeomes intricate, and the de- 
tails would be uninteresting. Suf- 
fice to say, that about 1735 Shere 
Khan Babi, a soldier of fortune, 
displaced the deputy and founded 
the present dynasty. Its ruler, when 
I visited it, Nawab or Nabob Sahib 
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Mohobutkhanji, was between thirty 
and forty years old. His jurisdic- 
tion, under the paramount power of 
Britain, was a first-class one—that 
is to say, he had the power of life 
and death over all but British sub- 
jects; and in many other respects 
he had the entire control of his 
state, subject only to the advice 
of the British political agents and 
of the Bombay Government. His 
state comprised 890 towns and vil- 
lages, 62,300 houses, a population 
of 249,200, and afforded him 
an acknowledged - land revenue of 
ts. 1,300,000, or about £130,000. 
But most of the states of Kathiawar 
paid him annual’sums ranging from 
Rs. 20 to Rs. 5000 ; and if I am not 
mistaken, these payments, which 
form a very considerable aggregate, 
are not included in the above rev- 
enue, They go under the name 
of Zortalabi or black-mail, literally 
“taking by force,” and that, no 
doubt, was their origin; but by cus- 
tom, and being guaranteed to the 
Nawab by the British Government, 
they are now legitimate sources of 
revenue ; and not a few of the nobles 
of Europe became possessed of pro- 
perty by a similar process, I need 
only add that the Nawab has about 
3000 soldiers, horse and foot; for 
the character of his state, in so far 
as I can give any idea of it, will 
come out best incidentally in the 
descriptions of what I saw. 

Much of the gaiety of Janaghar 
consisted in evening partics of a 
kind unknown in Belgravia, and I 

was a guest at several of these, given 
by Bhauaddin, the brother-in-law of 
the Nawab, Lakehmi Shankar, the 
son of a former Dewan, and others. 
Some of the principal men of Jina- 
ghar were always present at these 
parties, and the conversation turned 
on subjects both trivial and im- 
portant, The chief amusement 
was singing, in Persian, by Nautch 
girls, and their danaing, if slight 
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and measured movements could be 
called by that name. There was 
not even impropriety in the per- 
formances I witnessed, and to have 
watched them long would have been 
tiresome in the extreme. No doubt 
Nautch girls are capable of highly 
improper dancing as well as im- 
proper singing, and possibly, later 
on in the evening there may have 
been something of that kind; but, 
as a rule, the nautching an English- 
man sees in India is excessively 
dull, and one would require to be 
born to the amusement in order to 
appreciate it. Some of Bhauad- 
din’s Nautch girls were dressed in, 
the costume of Scotch Highlandmen, 
with the addition of trews fitting 
tightly at the ankle ; and their solemn 
movements resembled those of danc- 
ing-dervishes at the commencement 
of a dance. The fruit and sweet- 
meats provided for the guest are 
either given at parting or ‘sent over 
to his residence next day, and betel- 
nut to chew was all we had to sup- 
port exhausted nature. As _ the 
Assistant Political Agent, who knew 
the people well, was present with 
me at these parties, it was not A 
me to suggest that a “peg,” 
Anglo- Indians call a glass of ~ aha 
and-soda, would have been much 
more refreshing than chewing betel- 
nut or being sprinkled with attar of 
roses and adorned with garlands 
of sweet-smelling yellow Mogri 
flowers; but I was told that after 
our departure, kuswmba, a decoction 
of opium, was introduced, and that 
the singing of the dancing. girls and 
the conversation of the guests con- 
tinued till near morning. Nothing 
can be more absurd than the prac- 
tice of giving pan supdri ora leaf-full 
of pounded | betel on leaving; but 
the chewing of betel in India, 
though a disagreeable practice to 
the onlookers, from the way in 
which it reddens the teeth and 
fills the mouth with saliva, has 
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undoubtedly its advantages, where 
vegetable diet so much prevails, 
from the very astringent qualities of 
the nut. The Nantch girls were 
far from beautiful, and, to an 
English ear, they screamed rather 
than sang, sometimes raising their 
voices in a most ear-piercing manner, 
but always keeping time to the 
music with the motions of their 
limbs and bodies. On leaving one of 
these parties the Civil Engineer ex- 
pressed a wish that our friends could 
see us, adorned as we were with 
garlands of Mogri flowers. A more 
objectionable practice was that, on 
our departure, of daubing our hands, 
handkerchiefs, and the sleeves of our 
coats with attar of roses, sandal-oil, 
and other—I cannot say always 
sweet-smelling, but certainly always 
strong-smelling—oils. Indeed the 
higher up in society we went, the 
more awful and prostrating was 
the perfume which was graciously 
rubbed on our coats. At least, 
however, we had Rookahs, the 
smoke of which was tempered by 
passing through rose- water, and 
were at liberty to smoke cheroots. 

| was first introduced to the 
Nawab at an elephant-fight, which 
he invited me to see after the other 
Englishmen had departed from Jfin- 
nighar. He had about twenty 
elephants of all sizes, and [ had 
examined the stud. The fighting 
was between both men and ele- 
phants, and elephants and elepbants, 
The baleony in which his High- 
ness and myself sat, accompanied 
by Bhauaddin, Salahindi, and 
other Muhammadan nobles of his 
court, opened on the large walled 
arena in which the fighting took 
place, and was by no means out 
of reach of an elephant’s trunk ; 
but to guard against any accident 
from that cause, we were provided 
with long spears, and Bhauaddin 
showed himself particularly active 
and courageous when one large 
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elephant did threaten us. The 
fighting was by torchlight, which 
added to the extraordinary charac- 
ter of the scene. “A large elephant 
in an excited state was let loose 
into the arena, and sygrounded by 
a number of men, cath holding a 
torch in one band and a very long 
sharp spear in the other, First one 
man would give the elephant a prog 
with his spear, and when it turned 
upon him another would arrest its 
attention by progging it on the 
other side. When hard pressed the 
spearmen had apertures in the wall 
of the arena into which they could 
escape, and accidents seldom hap- 
pen, but one or two of them had 
rather narrow escapes. If the ele- 
phant was excited when he entered, 
he became ten times more so under 
this system of progging, and some 
difficulty was experienced in getting 
him out of the arena by exploding 
fireworks behind him, which also 
did not tend to soothe his mind; 
but he seemed to enjoy the thing in 
a way, and it can hardly be said 
that there was any cruelty in the 
amusement, or that it was as bad 
as fox-hunting, in which men run 
the risk of breaking their necks,. 
and the fox suffers not a little. It 
was a moonless night, and a curious 
effect was produced by the infuri- 
ated animal rushing about with a 
swiftness rendered remarkable by 
its vast proportions, amid the flick- 
ering light of torches, the glare of 
fireworks, or the steady blue light 
of some magnesium wire with which 
once or twice I Jit up the arena. 
The bejewelled Mahammadan nobles 
around mé were very picturesque 
figures; and so, in another way, 
were the wild-looking spearsmen; 
while the top of the walls of the 
arena were alive with the popula- 
tion of JGnaghar. 

The fighting of elephants with 
elephants was a mere trial of 
strength; and they were placed 
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with a thick low wall, about three 
or four feet high, between them. 
This was in order to prevent the 
victor going to extremities, and 
killing his. opponent. As it was, 
they only pushed against each 
other with their foreheads, and 
pushed each other’s trunks aside, or 
éntwined their trunks, and so tried 
to bend each other’s heads down, 
I was curious to see a fight between 
an elephant and a very fine rhino- 
ceros which the Nawab had, and 
the quickness of whose motions 
was quite astonishing; but was 
told that every time the rhinoceros 
had been brought into the arena, it 
had killed either a man or an ele- 
phant, and so it was no longer 
brought out to do battle. 

The Nawab himself impressed 
me favourably in some _ respects. 
He was evidently a man of good 
disposition, and not wanting in 
natural shrewdness of mind; but 
the circumstances of his training 
had unfitted bim for taking much 
part in the cares'of government. 
In a native state so isolated and 
left to itself as Jimaghar has been, 
and yet with the corrective of rev- 
olution suppressed, great abuses 
must exist; but it is difficult—al- 
most impossible—to know to what 
extent thev do exist, and how far 
current stories may be the invention 
of discontented persons who have 
been justly deposed from influential 
positions, and of native employés of 
the English Agency who seek to 
serve their own private ends. I 
shall say nothing on this and simi- 
lar subjects, on which I do not feel 
competent to form an opinion. It 
was evident, however, that con- 
siderable efforts were being made in 
Jandighar to improve the adminis- 
tration of the state, and to fashion 
it in accordance with modern ideas, 
In its courts of justice, its schools, 
and its jail, great reforms had been 
effected ; and its Khabraris strack 
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me as able, well-mieaning, and, 
judged by an Indian standard, 
honest men. 

For instance, I assisted Major Le 
Geyt in the examination of the 
principal school; but in order to 
appreciate that establishment, we 
must bear in mind what an exceed- 
ingly out-of-the-way place J G@naghar 
is, and how little it is directly 
affected by the modernising agencies 
at work in the Presidency towns of 
India and throughout great parts of 
the Mofussil, This head - school 
had over 300 scholars, and 70 of 
these were learning English; and 
it was noticeable that of these 
70 only two were Muhammadans, 
though the state is a Muahammadan 
state, the rest being almost entirely 
either Brahmans or Jains. The 
higher class in English read fluent- 
ly, and explained easily in English 
the meaning of the words they were 
asked to explain. They also wrote 
wonderfully correctly from dicta- 
tion, and showed a good knowledge 
of the geography of Europe. Ma- 
jor Le Geyt put the whole school 
through a very sensible, testing, and 
fair examination, which brought 
out the actual proficiency and the 
deficiencies of the scholars very 
well indeed, and J am bound to 
say that the result was highly 
creditable to them. On the whole, 
they showed great intelligence and 
eagerness, The chanting in Gt- 
zerathi and Urdi was very melo- 
dious, with a pathetic cadence, and 
was executed apparently with much 
feeling. A large girls’ school, which 
we also examined, was a novelty 
in such a state. The girls were 
almost entirely the daughters of 
Brahmans, some of whom were 
high in the Nawab’s service. They 
were exceedingly quick, clever, and 
eager; and it was curious to notice 
the great and unaffected delight 
with which even such an astute 
old official as Narsing Prasaad 
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looked upon the success of the little 
performers. 

To improve the administration of 
justice, efforts had been made to 
establish courts, with regular forms 
resenibling those existing in British 
territory ; but there did not seem to 
be sufficient appreciation of the im- 
portance of having well-paid judges 
placed in a position to be at least 
somewhat independent of the Na- 
wab’s court. One of the gravest 
accusations brought against native 
states in India is, that the ruler 
and his favourites can do exactly as 
they please; that they can crush 
all opposition, violate the honour of 
any woman, ruin any man, and, in 
general, gratify their wishes, how- 
ever unwarrantable these may be. 
Though a step in the right direc- 
tion, the mere creation of courts of 
justice does not meet this evil so 
long as the judges can be displaced 
at will; and to place native judges 
in very independent positions might 
be to make them independent foun- 
tains of corruption and oppression. 
I saw that the chief court of J Gnaghar 
followed a regular course of proced- 
ure, but cannot vouch for it in other 
respects, nor do I know of anything 
against it. The advantage which 
has been conferred on India by the 
fair administration of justice by 
Englishmen of high character is in- 
calculable; but I doubt if the value 
of that administration is at all pro- 
perly appreciated by the natives of 
India. They distrust’ native judges 
altogether, and never like personally 
to go before such an administrator 
unless he happens to be of their 
own caste; but still very many of 
them would prefer to see native 
admjnistrators of justice appointed 
in preference to English ones. In 
almost the same breath an educated 
native will betray a desire that all 
’ the judicial appointments of India 
should be filled by his own country- 
men, and express his profound dis- 
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trust of every native who is in 
such an appointment. By his own 
countrymen he really means him- 
self, and gives vent to his very 
natural desire to obtain for bimself 
(at any cost to the country) a place 
of what to him would be high 
emolument. But when he speaks 
of his brethren in office he draws on 
his own knowledge, and sometimes 
on his imagination. 

The jail in Janaghar was quite a 
model affair; but I have noticed of 
late years that jails in India usually 
are, Whether in native states or in 
British territory. A jail is a very 
easy thing to keep in a nice showy 
condition; and as visitors almost 
always look at it, even the worst 
prince likes to have'bis prison in 
that condition. The late Guikwar 
of Baroda had a beautiful jail, and 
I saw there ‘the ex-prime-minister 
of that state, Bhau Sindiah; but a 
few weeks afterwards Bhau Sindiah 
died under rather suspicious cireum- 
stances, and, according to popular 
rumour, he was pressed to death in 
a sikunja, or contracting-wheel. A 
much better indication of the pro- 

ss of modern civilisation in Jané- 
ghar was the Alfred Hospital, which 
had been founded in commemoration 
of the Duke of Edinburgh’s visit to 
India; and was relieving hundreds 
of patients, under the superintend- 
ence of Anundass Morji, a licentiate 
of the Bombay Medical College. 
The splendid specimens of Bothrio- 
cephalus latus, Tenia solium, and 
Filaria medinensis which he had 
extracted from his patients were 
particularly striking, and showed 
that tape and guinea worms flourish 
in Janaghar. I made some interest- 
ing notes regarding this hospital, but 
unfortunately (or fortunately) for 
my readers I cannot lay my hands 
upon them. A similar fate has 
overtaken other J Gnaghar statistics 
which I collected; but probably my 
general impression will be quite suf- 
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ficient for the British reader, and it 
was that a slow but steady improve- 
ment was going on in Janighar. 

The principal men of this state 
were either Muhammadans or Nagar 
Brahmans. After the Nawab him- 
self, the chief noble was his brother- 
in-law, the Jemadar Bhauaddin, 
a very handsome and active but 
somewhat dissipated-looking man, 
who, both by reputation and in 
appearance, struck one asa sort of 
oriental Earl of Rochester. His 
influence with his Highness and in 
the state generally was very great. 
Ishould not think he was a man 
to do much business that he could 
get any one to do for him, but that 

was from love of pleasure rather 
than from lack of capacity; and, 
indeed, to uphold his position must 
have required no little tact and 
ability. His right-hand man was 
Salabindi, a pure Arab, of large 
strong frame, who alone of the 
Muhammadan nobles appeared to 
take much interest in public affairs, 
and who acted as a sort of Minister 
of Public Works, that being the 
department to which he chiefl 
devoted himself. In Bhauaddin 
you came in contact with a polished 
and agreeable courtier, who probably 
could be something the very oppo- 
site of that if occasion required ; 
in Salahindi you had a soldierly, 
practical man of visible shrewdness 
and 7 sense, 

The Nagar Brahmans are an ex- 
ceedingly ‘powerful caste in Jané- 
ghar, as in all Kathiawar, and have 
monopolised the political manage- 
ment of by far the greater part of 
the peninsula, There are about 
1500 families of them in Kathia- 
war, and three-fourths of these are 
devoted to secular pursuits, especial- 
ly to the art of government; while 
the remainder, who devote them- 
selves to religious duties, are spe- 
cially called Brahmans—but all are 
of Brahmanical caste. As a priest- 
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hood they have no weight in the 


country ; but they have a great deal 


of importance frem their ability as 
administrators, and from the way 
in which they have got the affairs of 
the chiefs into their hands. The 
Kocanf Brahmans, or those of the 
Southern Konean, are considered 
the cleverest and the most restless 
and pushing of the Brahmans of 
Western India; many of them 
have light-coloured eyes; and they 
have a tradition which might be 
interpreted as indicating (though 
they would utterly repudiate such 
an interpretation) that at some 
former period their blood had 
mingled with that of shipwrecked 
European mariners. But Vishné 
Venayek, a very clever young Kocani 
Brahman whom I had with me, and 
who was very desirous of obtaining 
some more permanent employment 
in Kathiawar, soon found that there 
was no hope for him there, so 
closely was everything held in the 
hands of the Nagars, and so averse 
were these to any other caste find- 
ing employment in the country. 
There are, however, a number of 
Kocani and Deccani Brahmans in 
the employment of the British 
Agency, and in states administered 
by officers appointed by the Bombay 
Government; and I noticed that 
these regarded the Nagars with 
much jealousy, and took every op- 
portunity of finding fault with the 
condition of states under the charg 
of these latter. The enemies of the 
Nagars derive the name from »dq, 
the Indian word for a cobra, the 
most venomous of all snakes; but 
they themselves have a more com- 
plimentary derivation. No doubt 
they have a good deal of the wisdom 
of serpents ;* but they also struck 
me (and I have had a great deal of 
intercourse with them) as having 
something of the harmlessness of 
doves, in so far as manners and 
kindness of disposition go. 
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Runcharji, the celebrated former 
Dewan of this state of J(@maghar, was 
a Nigar Brahman ; and his praises 
have been sounded by so many 
persons of very different character, 
that he must have been a man of 
high qualities. Mrs. Postans, de- 
scribing him in her ‘ Western India 
in 1838,’ spoke of his “ purity and 
high-mindedness,” of his dignity 
and grace, of his liberal opinions, 
and of his remarkable acquaintauce 
with Eastern history. General 
Jacob, in his General Report of 
1842, said that Runcharji was 
“the nearest approach to an edu- 
eated native gentleman the country 
contained ; his tastes and habits of 
thought were above his age.” He 
was one of the first in giving effec- 
tual aid to the suppression of in- 
fanticide ; and D-, Wilson,’ in his 
‘History of the Suppression of In- 
fanticide in Western India,’ says 
of him that he “was one of the 
best-informed natives whom we 
have met in India. He had even 
a knowledge of Arabic, a language 
to which few of his caste ever pay 
any attention.” 3 

The Dewan of Jénighar, when I 
visited Kathiawar, was also an ex- 
ceedingly courteous, dignified, and 
intelligent gentleman. This was 
the Azum Gokulji Sumpatram, also 
a Nagar Brahman. At this time 
he was absent at Rijkot, in attend- 
ance on the young prince, the 
Nawab’s son and heir; but I met 
him at Rajkot, and had before 
made very friendly acquaintance 
with him, His disposition was 
very kind and pleasing, his know- 
ledge great, his piety unaffected ; 
and, in the course of much inter- 
course with him relating to business 
affairs, in which there was some 
temptation to depart from strict 
rectitude, I never saw in him the 
least shadow of guile, or anything 
which would be deemed unworthy 


of the highest class of English gen- 
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tlemen. Even those who found 
most fault with the state of Jané- 
ghar had nothing to say against his 
personal character + but they alleged 
that he was only nominally Dewan, 
and was put forward in that posi- 
tion in order to give respectability 
to an administration that otherwise 
would not bear looking into. In a 
certain sense this was no doubt 
truce. Gokulji saw evils existing 
around him which he was power- 
less to remedy, as Runcharji had 
been before him, and every man in 
high position is similarly placed in 
all parts of the world; but I do 
not believe, and have not the least 
reason to believe, that his dewan- 
ship was a nominal one, or that he 
held it on any other than _legiti- 
mate conditions, I also had much 
genial intercourse with, and formed 
a high opinion of another Janaghar 
official, Narsing Prasaad, who was 
also a Nigar Brahman, and had 
the advantage of having previously 
served in the English agency. No 
one can accuse me of an undue re- 
gard for native states or native offi- 
cials ; and, for many reasons which 
cannot here be entered into, I look 
with disapproval on the whole pro- 
cess, as now pursued, of pushing 
forward natives into Government 


‘employment in British India; but 


in Kathiawar, if some of the native 
states were backward, and showed 
an undue adherence to time-hon- 
oured vicious customs, there were 
quite as serious faults in the method 
of dealing with them pursued b 
the Rajkot agency and the Bombay 
Government. This is a subject, 
however, which belongs to Kathia- 
war in general, rather to Janaghar 
in particular. 

Mr. Kinloch Forbes, of the “ Ras 
Mala,” who both knew the natives 
of India and loved them well, 
has said that “we should recol- 
lect, in regard to the Hindus as 
a people, that they are almost as 
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different from ourselves as the laws 
of nature will permit one set of men 
to be from another.” This’ was a 
true enough statement for his time, 
though an extended knowledge of 
the Chinese and of other races has 
since indicated that there is a wider 
and deeper (though still by no 
means an impassable) gulf between 
ourselves and many peoples than 
there is between us and the Hin- 
dus, or any members of the Ary- 
an race, Yet undoubtedly, there 
is sufficient difference between us 
and the Hindus to form a serious 
difficulty in the way of that un- 
derstanding and relianceship which 
is the basis of all friendly and 
happy intercourse. I would not 
say that the fault is theirs, and 
still less that it is ours; rather it 
rises ‘unavoidably from the intrac- 
tability of human nature, and its 
incapacity for making rapid transi- 
tions without losing much of what 
is most admirable in it. But Mr. 
Forbes wisely puts in the qualifica- 
tion that it is “as a people” that 
the Hindus are so different from 
us; and, making due allowance for 
superficial differences of manner 
and mode of thought, there are 
among them admirable men, who 


ean be met with a feeling of per- 
feet confidence on that. somewhat 


- indefinitely bounded yet very reel 


elevation of calm good sense, of 
unselfishness and kindly sympa- 
thetic feeling, of enlarged and un- 
prejudiced intellect, of devotion to 
immediate practical good combined 
with a desire to further the higher 
possibilities of the human race, of 
a natural unaffected courtesy, and 
of ail the cc!lateral qualities which 
create the real nobility of the hu- 
man race,—that nobility which it is 
one of the peculiar glories of Eng- 
land to have heartily recognised as 
an ever-enlarging circle which can 
be entered from every quarter, from 
every clime and condition of life, 
and whose golden gates, though 
they may occasionally for a mo- 
ment admit the gilded lackeys of 
civilisation, and other pretenders 
of higher or lower origin, and may 
also be held closed for a time 
against suspicious-looking wander- 
ing strangers, who would possibly 
be at once admitted into the courts 
of heaven, yet are unalterably clos- 
ed — persistently from the begin- 
ning, or at last in the end—only 
against the hopelessly unworthy. 
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THE PHILOSOPHER’S PENDULUM: 


A TALE FROM GERMANY. 


BY RUDOLPH LINDAU. 


Dvurine many long years Her- 
mann Fabricius had lost sight of his 
friend Henry Warren, and had for- 
gotten him, 

Yet when students together they 
had loved each other dearly, and 
more than once they had sworn 
eternal friendship. This was at a 
period which, though not very re- 
mote, we seem to have left far be- 
hind us—a time when young men 
still belreved in eternal friendship, 
and could feel enthusiasm for great 
deeds or great ideas. Youth in the 
present day is, or thinks itself, more 
rational, Hermann and Warren in 
those days were simple-minded and 
ingenuous; and not only in the mo- 
ment of elation, when they had 
sworn to be friends for ever, but 
even the next day, and the day 
after that, in sober earnestness, they 
had vowed that nothing should 
separate them, and that they would 
remain united through life. The 
delusion had not lasted long. The 
pitiless machinery of life had caught 
up the young men as soon as they 
left the university, and had thrown 
one to the right, the other to 
the left. For a few months they 
had exchanged long and frequent 
letters; then they had met once, 
and finally they had parted, each 
going his way. Their letters had 
become more scarce, more brief, and 
at last had ceased altogether. It 
would really seem that the fact of 
having interests in common is the 
one thing sufficiently powerful to 
prolong and keep up the life of 
epistolary relations. A man may 
feel great affection for an absent 
friend, and yet not find time to 
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write him ten lines, while he will 
willingly expend daily many hours 
on a stranger from whom he ex- 
pects something. None the less he 
may be a true and honest friend. 
Man is naturally selfish; the in- 
stinct of self-preservation requires it 
of him. Provided he be not wicked, 
and that he show himself ready to 
serve his neighbour—after himself 
—no one has a right to complain, 
or to accuse him of hard-heartedness. 

At the time this story begins, Her- 
mann had even forgotten whether 
he had written to Warren last, or 
whetker he had left his friend’s last 
letter unanswered. In a word, the 
correspondence which began so en- 
thusiastically bad entirely ceased. 
Hermann inhabited a large town, 
and had acquired some reputation 
asa writer. From time to time, in 
the course of his walks, he would 
mect a young student with brown 
hair, and mild, honest-looking blue 
eyes, whose countenance, with its 
frank and youthful smile, inspired 
confidence and invited the sym- 
pathy of the passer-by. Whenever 
Hermann met this young man he 
would say to himself, “ ‘How like 
Henry at twenty!” and for a few 
minutes memory would travel back 
to the already distant days of youth, 
and he would long to see his dear 
old Warren again. More than once, 
on the spur of the moment, he bad 
resolved to try and find out what 
had become of his old university 
comrade. But these good intentions 
were never followed up. On reach- 
ing home he would find his table 
covered with books and pamphlets 
to be reviewed, and letters from 
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publishers or newspaper editors ask- 
ing for “copy ”—to say nothing of 
invitations to dinner, which must 
be accepted or refused; in a word, 
he found so much urgent business 
to despatch that the evening would 
go by, and weariness would over- 
take him, before he could make time 
for inquiring about his old friend. 

In the course of years, the life of 
most men becomes so regulated that 
no time is left for anything beyond 
“necessary work.” But, indeed, 
the man who lives only for his own 
pleasure—doing, so to speak, noth- 
ing—is rarely better in this re- 
spect than the writer, the banker, 
and the savant, who are overbur- 
dened with work. 

One afternoon, as Hermann, ac- 
cording to his custom, was return- 
ing home about five o'clock, his 
porter handed him a letter bearing 
the American post-mark. He ex- 
amined it closely before opening it. 


The large and rather stiff handwrit- 
ing on the address seemed familiar, 
and yet he could not say to whom 
it belonged. Suddenly his counte- 
nance brightened, and he exclaimed, 
“A letter from Henry!” He tore open 
the envelope, and read as follows :— 


“ My pear Hermann,—It is for- 
tunate that one of us at least should 
have attained celebrity. I saw your 
name on the outside of a book of 
which you are the author. I wrote 
at once to the publisher; that oblig- 
ing man answered me by return of 
post, and, thanks to these cireum- 
stances, I am enabled to tell you 
that I will land at Hamburg to- 
wards the end of September. Write 
to me there, Post Restante, and let 
me know if you are willing to re- 
ceive me for a few days, I can 
take Leipzig on my way home, and 
would do so most willingly if you 
say that you would see me again 
with pleasure.—Y our old friend, 

' “Henry Warren.” 


Below the signature there was a 
postscript of a single line: “ This 
is my present face.” And from an 
inner envelope Hermann drew a 
small photograph, which he carried 
to the window to examine leisurely. 
As he looked, a painful impression 
of sadness came over him. The 
portrait was that of an old man, 
Long grey hair fell in disorder over 
a careworn brow; the eyes, deep 
sunk in their sockets, had a strange 
and disquieting look of fixity; and 
the mouth, surrounded by deep fur- 
rows, seemed to tell its own long 
tale of sorrow. 

“ Poor Henry !” said Hermann ; 
“this, then, is your present face! 
And yet he is not old ; he is younger 
than I am ; he can scarcely be thirty- 
eight. Can I, too, be already an 
old man ?” 

He walked up to the glass, and 
looked attentively at the reflection 
of his own face. No! those were 
not the features of a man whose life 
was near its close; the eye was 
bright, and the complexion indicat- 
ed vigour and health. Still, it was 
not a young face. Thought and 
eare had traced their furrows round 
the mouth and about the temples, 
and the general expression was one 
of melancholy, not to say despond- 
ency. 

“Well, well, we have grown 
old,” said Hermann, with a sigh. 
“T had not thought about it this 
long while; and now this photo- 
graph has reminded me of it pain- 
fully.” Then he took up his pen 
and wrote to say how happy he 
would be to see his old friend again 
as soon as possible. 

The next day, chance brought 
him face to face in the street with 
the young student who was so like 
Warren. “ Who knows?” thought 
Hermann ; “ fifteen or twenty vears 
hence this young man may look no 
brighter than Warren does to-day. 
Ah, life is not easy! It has a way 
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of saddening joyous looks, and im- 
parting severity to smiling lips. As 
for me, I have no real right to 
complain of my life. I have lived 
pretty much like everybody ; a lit- 
tle satisfaction, and then a little 
disappointment, turn by turn; and 
often small worries: and so my 
youth has gone by, I scarcely know 
how.” 

On the 2d of October Her- 
mann received a telegram from 
Hamburg announcing the arrival of 
Warren for the same evening. At 
the appointed hour he went to the 
railway station to meet his friend. 
He saw him get down from the 
carriage slowly, and rather heavily, 
and he watched him for a few sec- 
onds before accosting him. War- 
ren appeared to him old and broken- 
down, and even more feeble than he 
had expected to see him from his 
portrait. He wore a travelling suit 


of grey cloth so loose and wide that 


it hung in folds on the gaunt and 
stooping figure ; a large wideawake 
hat was drawn down to his very 
eyes. The new-comer looked right 
and left, seeking no doubt to dis- 
cover his friend; not seeing him, 
he turned his weary and languid 
steps towards the way out. Her- 
mann then came forward. Warren 
recognised him at once; a sunny 
youthful smile lighted up his coun- 
tenance, and, evidently much moved, 
he stretched out his hand. An 
hour later, the two friends were 
seated opposite to each other before 
a well-spread table in Hermann’s 
comfortable apartments. 

Warren ate very little; “but, on 
the other hand, Hermann noticed 
with surprise and some anxiety 
that his friend, who had been for- 
merly a model of sobriety, drank a 
good deal. Wine, however, seemed 
to haveeno effect on him. The 
pale face did not flush; there was 
the same cold fixed look in the 
eye; and his speech, though slow 
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and dull in tone, betrayed no embar- 
rassment. 

When the servant who had waited 
at dinner had taken away tle des- 
sert and brought in coffee, Hermann 
wheeled two big arm-chairs close to 
the fire, and said to his friend— 

“Now, we will not be inter- 
rupted. Light a cigar, make your- 
self at home, and tell me all you 
have been doing since we parted.” 

Warren pushed away the cigars. 
“If you do not mind,” said he, “I 
will smoke my pipe. [am used to 
it, and I prefer it to the best of 
cigars,” 

So saying, he drew from its well- 
worn case an old pipe, whose colour 
showed it had been long used, and 
filled it methodically with moist, 
blackish tobacco. Then he lighted 
it, and after sending forth one or 
two loud puffs of smoke, he said, 
with an air of sovereign satisfac- 
tion— 

“A quiet, comfortable room—a 
friend--a good pipe after dinner— 
and no care for the morrow. That’s 
what I like.” 

Hermann cast a sidelong glance 
at his companion, and was pain- 
fully struck at his appearance. 
The tall, gaunt frame in its stoop- 
ing attitude; the greyish hair, and 
sad, fixed look; the thin legs crossed 
one over the other; the elbow rest- 
ing on the knee and supporting the 
chin,—in a word, the whole strange 
figure, as it sat there, bore no re- 
semblance to Henry Warren, the 
friend of his youth. This man was 
a stranger, a mysterious being even. 
Nevertheless, the affection he felt 
for his frieud was not impaired ; on 
the contrary, pity entered into his 
heart. “How ill the world must 
have used him,” thought Hermann, 
“to have thus disfigured him!” 
Then he said aloud— 

“ Now, then, let me have your 
story, unless you prefer to hear 
mine first.” 
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He strove to speak lightly, but 
he felt that the effort was not suc- 
cessful. As to Warren, he went on 
smokigg quietly, without saying a 
word, The long silence at last be- 
came painful. Hermann began to 
feel an uncomfortable sensation of 
distress in presence of the strange 
guest he had brought to his home. 
After a few minutes, he ventured 
to ask for the third time, “ Will 
you make up your mind to speak, 
or must I begin ?” 

Warren gave vent to a little 
noiseless laugh. “I am thinking 
how I can answer your question. 
The difficulty is that, to speak 
truly, I have absolutely nothing to 
tell. I wonder now—and it was 


that made me pause—how it has 
happened that, throughout my life, 
I have been bored by—nothing. 
As if it would not have been quite 
as natural, quite as easy, and far 
pleasanter, to have been amused by 


that same nothing—which has been 
my life. The fact is, my dear fel- 
low, that I have had no deep sor- 
row to bear, neither bave I been 
happy. I have not been extraor- 
dinarily successful, and have drawn 
none of the prizes of life. But I 
am well aware that, in this respect, 
my lot resembles that of thousands 
of other men.- I have always been 
obliged to work. I have earned my 
bread by the sweat of my brow. I 
have had money difficulties; I have 
even had a hopeless passion—but 
what then? every one has had that. 
Besides, that was in bygone days; I 
have learned to bear it, and to for- 
get. What pains and angers me is, 
to have to confess that my life has 
been spent without satisfaction and 
without happiness.” 

He paused an instant, and then 
resumed, more calinly—“A few 
or ago I was foolish enough to 

lieve that things might in the end 
turn out better, 1 was a professor 
with a very moderate salary at the 
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school at Elmira. 1 taught all I 
knew, and much that I had to leara 
in order to be able to teach it— 
Greek avd Latin, German and 
French, mathematics and physical 
sciences. During the so-called 
play-hours [I even gave music 
lessons. In the course of the 
whole day there were few moments 
of liberty for me. I was perpet- 
ually surrounded by a crowd of 
rough, ill-bred boys, whose only 
object during lessons was to catch 
me making a fault in English. 
When evening came, I was quite 
worn out; still, I could always find 
time to dream for half an hour or 
so with my eyes open before going 
to bed. Then all my desires were 
accomplished, and I was supremely 
happy. At last I had drawn a 
prize! I was successful in every- 
thing ; I was rich, honoured, power- 
ful—what more can I say? I 
astonished the world—or rather, I 
astonished Ellen Gilmore, who for 
me was the whole world. Her- 
mann, have you ever been as mad? 
Have you, too, in a waking dream, 
been in turn a statesman, a million- 
aire, the author of a sublime work, 
a victorious general, the head of a 
great political party? Have you 
dreamt nonsense such as that? I, 
who am here, have been all I say— 
in dreamland. Never mind; that 
was a good time. Ellen Gilmore, 
whom I have just mentioned, was 
the elder sister of one of my pupils, 
Francis Gilmore, the most undis- 
ciplined boy of the school. His 
parents, nevertheless, insisted on his 
learning* something; and as I had 
the reputation of possessing un- 
wearying patience, I was selected 
to give him private lessons, That 
was how I obtained a footing in 
the Gilmore family. Later on, 
when they had found ow that I 
was somewhat of a musician—you 
may remember, perhaps, that for an 
amateur I was a tolerable performer 
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on the piano—I went every day to 
the house to teach Latin and Greek 
to Francis, and music to Ellen. 

“Now, picture to yourself the 
situation, and then laugh at your 
friend as he has laughed at himself 
many a time. On the one side— 
the Gilmore side—a large fortune 
and no lack of pride; an intelligent, 
shrewd, and practical father; an 
ambitious and vain mother; an 
affectionate but spoilt boy; and a 
girl of nineteen, surpassingly lovely, 
with a cultivated mied and great 
good sense. On the other hand, 
you have Henry Warren, aged 
twenty-nine; in his dreams the 
author of a famous work, or the 
commander-in-chief of the Northern 
armies, or, it may be, President of 
the Republic—io reality, Professor 
at Elmira College, with a modest 
stipend of seventy dollars a-month. 
Was it not evident that the absurd- 
ity of my position as a suitor for 
Ellen would strike me at once? Of 
course it did. In my lucid moments, 
when I was not dreaming, I was a 
very rational man, who had read a 
good deal, and learned not a little ; 
and it would have been sheer mad- 
ness in me to have indulged for an 
instant the hope of a marriage 
between Ellen and myseif. I knew 
it was an utter impossibility—as 
impossible as to be elected Presi- 
dent of the United States; and yet, 
in spite of- myself, I dreamed of it. 
However, I must do myself the 
justice to add that my passion in- 
convenienced nobody. I would no 
more have spoken of it than of my 
imaginary command of the army of 
the Potomac. The pleasures which 
my love afforded me could give 
umbrage to noone. Yet Iam con- 
vinced that Ellen read my secret. 
Not that she ever said a word to me 
on the subject ; no look or syllable 
of hers could have made me suspect 
that she had guessed the state of 
my mind. 
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“One single incident I remember 
which was not im accordance with 
her habitual reserve in this respect. 
I noticed one day that her eyes were 
red. Of course [ dared not ask her 
why she had cried. During the 
lesson she seemed absent; and when 
leaving she said, without looking 
at me, ‘I may perhaps be obliged 
to interrupt our lessons for some 
little time; I am very sorry. I 
wish you every happiness.’ Then, 
without raising her eyes, she quickly 
left the room. I was bewildered. 
What could her words mean? And 
why had they been said in such an 
affectionate tone ? 

“The next day Francis Gilmore 
called to inform me, with his father’s 
compliments, that he was to have 
four days’ holidays, because his 
sister had just been betrothed to 
Mr. Howard,.a wealthy New York 
merchant, and that, for the occasion, 
there would be great festivities at 
home. 

“ Thenceforward there was an end 
of the dreams which up to that 
moment had made life pleasant. In 
sober reason I had no more cause 
to deplore Ellen’s marriage than 
to feel aggrieved becanse Grant 
had succeeded Johnson as Presi- 
dent. Nevertheless you can scarce- 
ly conceive how much this affair— 
I mean the marriage—grieved me. 
My absolute‘ nothingness suddenly 
stared me in the face. I saw my- 
self as 1 was—a mere schoolmaster, 
with no motive for pride in the 
past, or pleasure in the present, or 
hope in the future.” 

Warren’s pipe had gone out while 
he was telling his story. He cleaned 
it out methodically, drew from his 
pocket a cake of Cavendish tobacco, 
and after cutting off with a pen- 
knife the necessary quantity, re- 
filled his pipe and lit it. The way 
in which he performed all these 
little operations betrayed long habit. 
He had ceased to speak while he 
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was relighting his pipe, and kept 
on whistling between his teeth. 
Hermann looked on silently. After 
a few minutes, and when the pipe 
was in good order, Warren resumed 
his story. 

“For a few weeks I was terribly 
miserable ; not so much because | 
had lost Ellen—a man cannot lose 
what he has never hoped to possess 


—as from the ruin of all my illa-. 


sions. During those days I plucked 
and ate by the dozen of the fruits 
of the tree of self-knowledge, and I 
found them very bitter. [I ended 
by leaving Elmira to seek my for- 
tunes elsewhere. I knew my “trade 
well. Long practice had taught me 
how to make the best of my learn- 
ing, and I never had any difficulty 
finding employment. I taught 
successively in upwards of a dozen 
States of the Union. Ican scarcely 
recollect the names of all the places 
where I bave lived—Sacramento, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Bos- 
ton, New York; I have been every- 
where — everywhere. And every- 
where I have met with the same 
rude schoolboys, just as I have 
found the same regular and irregular 
verbs in Latin and Greek. If you 
would see a man thoroughly satiated 
and saturated with schoolboys and 
classical grammars, look at me. 

“In the leisure time which, what- 
ever might be my work, I stiil con- 
trived tu make for myself, I indulged 
in philosophical reflections. Then 
it was I took the habit of smok- 
ing so much.” 

Warren stopped suddenly, and 
looking straight before him, appeared 
plunged in thought. Then, passing 
his hand over his forehead, he re- 
peated, in an absent manner, “ Yes, 
of smoking so much. I also took 
another habit,” he added, somewhat 
hastily — “but that has nothing 
to do with my story. The the- 
ory which especially occupied my 
thoughts was that of the oscillations 
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of “an ideal instrement of my own 
imagining, to which, in my own 
mind, I gave the name of the Philo- 
sopher’s Pendulum. To this inven- 
tion I owe the quietude of mind 
which has supported me for many 
years, and which, as you see, I now 
enjoy. I said to myself that my 
great sorrow—if I may so call it 
without presumption—had arisen 
merely from my wish to be extra- 
ordinarily happy. When, in his 
dreams, a man has carried presump- 
tion so far as to attain to the heights 
of celebrity or to being the hus- 
band of Ellen Gilmore, there was 
nothing wonderful, if, on awaking, 
he sustained a heavy fall before 
reaching the depths of res ality. Had 
L been less ambitious in my desires, 
their realisation would have been 
easier, or, at any rate, the disap- 
pointment would have been less 
bitter. Starting from this principle 
L arrived at the logical conclusion 
that the best means to aveid being 
unhappy is to wish for as little 
happiness as possible. This truth 
was discovered by my philosophical 
forefathers mavy centuries before 
the birth of Christ, and I lay no 
claim to being the finder of it; but 
the oatward symbol which I ended 
by giving to this idea is—-at least I 
fancy it is—of my invention. 

“Give me a sheet of paper angl a 
pencil,” he added, turning to his 
friend, “and with a few lines I 
can demonstrate clearly the whole 
thing.” 

Hermann handed him what he 
wanted without a word. Warren 
then began gravely to draw a large 
semicircle, open at the top, and 
above the sémicircular line a pen- 
dulum, which fell perpendicularly 
and touched the circumference at 
the exact point where on the dial 
of aclock would be iuscribed the 
figure VI. This done, he wrote on 
the right-hand side of the pendulum, 
beginning from the bottom aid at 
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the place of the hours V, IV, III, 
the words, Moderate Desires— 
Great Hopes, Ambition— Unbridled 
Passion, Mania of Greatness. Then, 
turning the paper upside-down, he 
wrote on the opposite side, where 
on a dial would be marked VII, 
VIII, 1X, the words, Slight Troubles 
—Deep Sorrow, Disappointment— 
Despair. Lastly, in the place of 
No. VI, just where the pendulum 
fell, he sketched a large black spot, 
which he shaded off with great care, 
and above which he wrote, like a 
scroll, Dead Stop, Absolute Repose. 

Having finished this little draw- 
ing, Warren laid down his pipe, 
inclined his head on one side, and 
raising his eyebrows, examined his 
work with a°critical frown. “ This 
compass is not yet quite complete,” 
he said; “there is something miss- 
ing. Between Dead Siop and Mo- 
derate Desires on the right, and 
Slight Troubles on the left, there 
is the beautiful line of Calm and Ra- 
tional Indifference. However, such 
as the drawing is, it is sufficient to 
demonstrate my theory. Do you 
follow me?” 

Hermann nodded affirmatively. 
He was greatly pained. In lieu of 


the friend of his youth, for whom 


he had hoped a brilliant future, 
here. was a poor monomaniac ! 

“You see,” said Warren, speak- 
ing collectedly, like a professor, “ if 
I raise my pendulum till it reaches 
the point of Moderate Desires, and 
then let it go, it will naturally 
swing to the point of Slight 
Troubles, and go no further. Then 
it will oscillate for some time ina 
more and more limited space on the 
line of Indifference, and finally it 
will stand still without any jerk on 
Dead Stop, Absolute Repose. That 
is a great consolation !” 

He paused, as if waiting for some 
remark from Hermann; but as the 
latter remained silent, Warren re- 
sumed his demonstration. 
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- “You understand now, I sup- 


pose, what I am coming to. If I 


raise the pendulum to the point of 
Ambition or Mania of Greatness, 
and then let it go, that same law 
which I have already applied will 
drive it to Deep Sorrow or Despair. ° 
That is quite clear, is it not?’ 


repeated Her- 


“Quite clear,” 
mann, sadly. 

“ Very well,” continued Warren, 
with perfect gravity ; “for my mis- 
fortune, I discovered this fine theory 
rather late. I had not set bounds 
to my dreams and limited them to 
trifles. I had wished to be Presi- 
dent of the Republic, an _ illus- 
trious savant, the husband of Ellen. 
No great things, eh? What say 
you to my modesty? I had raised 
the pendulum to such a giddy 
height that when it slipped from 
my impotent hands it naturally 
performed a long oscillation, and 
touched the point Despair. That 
was a miserable time. I hope you 
have never suffered what I suffered 
then. I lived in a perpetual nigbt- 
mare—like the stupor of intoxica- 
tion.” He paused, as he had done 
before, and then, with a painfully 
nervous laugh, he added, “ Yes, 
like intoxication. I drank.” Sud- 
denly a spasm seemed to pass 
over his face, he looked serious and 
sad as before, and he said, with a 
shudder, “It’s a terrible thing to 
see one’s self inwardly, and to know 
that one is fallen.” 

After this he remained long 
silent. At last, raising his head, 
he turned to his friend and said, 
“TIave vou had enough of my 
story, or would you like to hear it 
to the end ?” 

“TI am grieved at all you have 
told me,” said Hermann; “ but pray 
go on; it is better I should know 
all.” 

“Yes; and I feel, too, that it 
relieves me to pour out my heart. 
Well, I used to drink, One 
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takes the horrid habit in America. 


far easier than anywhere else. I 
was obliged tu give up more than 
one good situation because I had 
ceased to be respectable. Anyhow, 
I always managed to find employ- 
ment without any great difficulty. 
I never suffered from want, though 
I have never known plenty. If I 
spent too much in drink, I took it 
out of my dress and my boots. 

“Eighteen months after I had 
left Elmira, I met Ellen one day 
in Central Park, in New York. I 
was aware that she had been mar- 
ried a twelvemonth. She knew me 
again at once, and spoke to me. I 
would have wished to sink into the 
earth. I knew that my clothes 
were shabby, that I looked poor, 
and I fancied that she must dis- 
cern on my face the traces of the 
bad habits I had contracted. But 
she did not, or would not, see any- 
thing. She held out her hand, and 
said in her gentle voice— 

“¢T am very glad to see you again, 
Mr. Warren. I have inquired about 
you, but neither my father nor 
Francis could tell me what had 
become of you. I want to ask you 
to resume the lessons you used to 
give me. Perhaps you do not know 
where I live? This is my address,’ 
and she gave me her card. 

“T stammered out a few unmean- 
ing words in reply to her invitation. 
She looked at me, smiling kindly 
the while; but suddenly the smile 
vanished, and she added, ‘Have 
you been ill, Mr. Warren? You 
seem worn.’ 

“*VYes,’ I answered, too glad to 
find an excuse for my appearance 
—‘Yes, I have been ill, and I am 
still suffering.’ 

“*T am very sorry,’ she said, in a 
low voice. 

“ Laugh at me, Hermann—call me 
an incorrigible madman ; but believe 
me when | say that her looks con- 
veyed to me the impression of more 
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than common interest or civility. 
A thrilling sense of pain shot 
through my frame. What had | 
done that [ should be so cruelly 
tried? A mist passed before my 
eyes; anxiety, intemperance, sleep- 
lessness, had made me weak. 
tottered backwards a few steps. 
She turned horribly pale. All 
around us was the crowd—the 
careless, indifferent crowd. 

“*Come and see me soon,’ she 
added hastily, and left me. I saw 
her get into a carriage, which she 
had doubtless quitted to take a 
walk; aud when she drove past, 
she put her head out and looked at 
me with her eyes wide open—there 
was an almost wildly anxious ex- 
pression in them. 

“T went home. My way led me 
past her house—it was a palace. | 
shut myself up in my wretched 
hotel-room, and once more I fell to 
dreaming. Ellen loved me; she 
admired me; she was not for ever 
lost to me! The pendulum was 
swinging, you see, up as high as 
Madness. Explain to me, if you 
can, how it happens that a being 
perfectly rational in ordinary life 
should at certain seasons, and, so 
to speak, voluntarily, be bereft of 
reason. ‘To excuse and explain my 
temporary insanity, I am ready to 
admit that the excitement to which 
I gave way may have been a symp- 
tom of the nervous malady which 
laid hold of me a few days later, 
and stretched me for weeks upon a 
bed of pain. 

“ As | became convalescent, reason 
and composure returned. But it 
was too late. In the space of two 
mouths, twenty years had passed 
over my head, When I rose from 
my sick-bed I was as feeble and 
as broken-down as you see me now. 
My past had been cheerless and 
dim, without one ray of happiness; 
yet that past was all my life! 
Henceforward there was nothing 
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left for me to undertake, to regret, 
or to desire. The pendulum swung 
idly backwards and forwards on the 
line of Indifference. I wonder what 
are the feelings of successful men— 
of men who have been victorious 
generals, prime ministers, celebrated 
authors, and that sort of thing! 
Upheld by a legitimate pride, do 
they retire satisfied from the lists 
when evening comes, or do they 
lay down their arms as I did, dis- 
appointed and dejected and worn 
out with the fierce struggle? Can 
no man with impunity look into his 
own heart and ask himself how his 
life has been spent ?” 

Here Warren made a still longer 
pause than before, and appeared 
absorbed in gloomy thought. At 
last he resumed in a lower tone— 

“1 had not followed up Ellen’s 
invitation. But in some way she 
had discovered my address, and 
knew of my illness. Do not be 
alarmed, my dear Hermann; my 
story will not become romantic. 
No heavenly vision appeared to me 
during my fever; I felt no gentle 
white hands laid on my burning 
brow. I was nursed at the hospital, 
and very well nursed too; I figured 
there as “ Number 380,” and the 
whole affair was, as you see, as pro- 
saic as possible. But on quitting 
the hospital, and as I was taking 
leave of the manager, he handed 
me a letter, in which was inclosed 
a note for 500 dollars, In the en- 
velope there was also the following 
anonymous note :— 

“* An old friend begs your accept- 
ance, as a loan, of the inclosed sum. 
It will be time enough to think of 
paying off this debt when you are 
strong enough to resume work, and 
you can then do it by instalments, 
of which you can yourself fix the 
amount, and remit them to the hos- 
pital of New York.’ 

“It was well meant, no doubt, but 
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it caused me a painful impression. 
My determination was taken at once. 
I refused without hesitation. I 
asked the manager, who had been 
watching me with a friendly smile 
while I read the letter, whether he 
could give the name of the person 
who had sent it. In spite of his 
repeated assurances that he did not 
know it, I never doubted for a 
single instant that he was conceal- 
ing the truth. After a few seconds’ 
reflection I asked if he would under- 
take to forward an answer to my 
unknown correspondent; and, on 
his consenting to do so, I promised 
that he should have my answer the 
next day. 

“T thought long over my letter. 
One thing was plain to me—it was 
Ellen who had come to my help. 
How could I reject her generous 
aid without -wounding her, or ap- 
pearing ungrateful? After great 
hesitation I wrote a few lines, which, 
as far as I can recollect, ran thus :— 

“¢] thank you for the interest you 
have shown me, but it is impossible 
for me to accept the sum you place 
at my disposal. Do not be angry 
with me because I return it. Do 
not withdraw your sympathy; I 
will strive to remain worthy of it, 
and will never forget your good- 
ness,’ 

“A few days later, after having 
confided this letter to the manager, 
I left New York for San Francisco. 
For several years I heard nothing of 
Ellen; her image grew gradually 
fainter, and at last almost disap- 
peared from my memory. 

“ The dark river that bore the frail 
bark which carried me and my 
fortunes was carrying me smoothly 
and unconsciously along towards the 
mysterious abyss where all that 
exists is engulfed. Its course lay 
through a vast desert; and the 
banks which passed before my eyes 
were of fearful sameness. Inde- 
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scribable lassitude took possession 
of my whole being. I had never, 
knowingly, practised evil; I had 
loved and sought after good. 
Why, then, was I so wretched? I 
would have blessed the rock which 
wrecked my bark so that I might 
have been swallowed up and have 
gone down to my eternal rest. 
Up to the day when I heard of 
Ellen’s betrothal, I had hoped that 
the morrow would bring happiness. 
The long-wished-for morrow had 
come at last, gloomy and colourless, 
without realising any of my vague 
hopes. Henceforward my life was 
at an end,” 

Warren said these last words so 
indistinctly that Hermann could 
scarcely hear them; he seemed to 
be speaking to himself rather than 
to his friend. Then he raised the 
forefinger of his right hand, and 
after moving it slowly from right to 
left, in imitation of the swing of a 


pendulum, he placed it on the large 
black dot he had drawn on the 
sheet of paper exactly below his 
pendulum, and said, “ Dead Stop, 


Absolute Repose. Would that the 
end were come!” 

Another and still longer interval 
of silence succeeded, and at last 
Hermann felt constrained to speak. 

“ How came you to make up your 
mind,” he said, “to return to 
Europe ?” 

“ Ah yes, to be sure,” answered 
Warren, hurriedly; “the story— 
the foolish story—is notended. In 
truth it has no end, as it had no 
beginning; it is a thing without 
form or purpose, and less the history 
of a life than of a mere journeying 
towards death. Still I will finish 
—following chronological order. dt 
does not weary you?” 

“No, no; go on, 
friend.” 

“Very well. 
years in the United States, 


my dear 


I spent several 
The 
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pendulum worked well. It came 
and went, to and fro, slowly along 
the line of Indifference, without ever 
transgressing, as its extreme limifs 
on either hand, Moderate Desires 
and Slight Troubles. I \ed obscure- 
ly a contemplative life, and I was 
generally considered a queer char- 
acter. I fulfilled my duties, and 
took little heed of any one. When- 
ever I had an hour at my disposal, 
I sought solitude in the neighbour- 
ing woods, far from the town and 
from mankind. I used to lie down 
under the big trees. Every season 
in turn, spring and summer, autumn 
and winter, had its peculiar charm 
forme. My heart, so full of bitter- 
ness, felt lightened as soon as I 
listened to the rustling of the foliage ° 
overhead. The forest! There is 
nothing finer in all creation. A 
deep calm seemed to settle down 
upon me. I was growing old. I 
was forgetting. It was about this 
time that, in consequence of my 
complete indifference to all sur- 
soundings, I acquired the habit of 
answering ‘ Very well’ to every- 
thing that was said. The words 
came so naturally that I was not 
aware of my continual use of them, 
until one day one of my fellow- 
teachers happened to tell me that 
masters and pupils alike had given 
me the nickname of ‘ Very well.’ 
Is it not odd that one who has 
never succeeded in anything should 
be known as ‘ Very well’? 

“T have only one other little ad- 
venture to relate, and I will have 
told all. Then I can listen to your 
story. 

“Last year, my journeyings 
brought me to the neighbourhood 
of Elmira. It was holiday-time. 
Ihad nothing to do, and I had in 
my purse a hundred hardly-earned 
dollars, or thereabout. The wish 
seized me to revisit the scene of my 
joys and my sorrows. I had not 
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set foot in the place for more than 
seven years. I was so changed 
that nobody could know me again ; 
nor would I have cared much if 
they had. After visiting the town 
and looked at my old school, and 
the house where Ellen had lived, I 
bent my steps towards the park, 
which is situated in the environs— 
a place where I used often to walk 
in company of my youthful «reams, 
It was September, and evening was 
closing in. The oblique rays of the 
setting sun sent a reddish gleam 
through the leafy branches of the 
old oaks, I saw a woman seated 
on a bench beneath a tree on ofe 
side of the path. As I drew near 
I recognised Ellen, I remained 
rooted to the spot where I stood, 
not daring to move a step. She 
yas stooping forward with her head 
bent down, while with the end of 
her parasol she traced lines upon 
the gravel. She had not scen me. 


I turned back instantly, and retired 


withoit making any noise. When 
I had gone a little distance, I left 
the path and struck into the wood. 
Once there, I looked back cautiously, 
Ellen was still at the same place, 
and in the same attitude. Heaven 
knows what thoughts passed through 
my brain! I longed to see her 
closer. What danger was there? 
I was sure she would not know me 
again. I walked towards her with 
the careless step of a casual passer- 
by, and in a few minutes passed 
before her. When my shadow fell 
on the path, she looked up, and our 
eyes met. My heart was beating 
fast. Her look was cold and in- 
different ; but suddenly a strange 
light shot into her eyes, and she 
made a quick movement, as if to 
rise. I saw no more, and went on 
Without turning round. Before I 
could get out of the park her 
carriage drove past me, and I saw 
her once more as I had seen her 
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five years before in Central Park, 
pale, with distended eyes, and her 
anxious looks fixed ypon me. Why 
did I not bow to her? I cannot 
say; my courage failed me. I saw 
the light die out of her eyes. I 
almost fancied that I saw her heave 
a sigh of relief as she threw herself 
back carelessly in the carriage; and 
she disappeared. I was then thirty- 
six, and I am almost ashamed to 
relate the schoolboy’s trick of which 
I was guilty. I sent her the fol- 
lowing lines—‘A devoted friend, 
whom you obliged in former days, 
and who met yeu yesterday in the 
park without your recognising him, 
sends you his remembrances.’ I 
posted this letter a few minutes 
before getting into the train which 
was to take me to New York; and, 
as I did so, my heart beat as 
violently as though I had_per- 
formed a heroic deed. Great ad- 
ventures, forsooth! And to think 
that my life presents none more 
striking, and that trifles such as 
these are the only food for my 
memory ! 

“A twelvemonth later I met 
Francis Gilmore in Broadway. The 
world is small—so small that it is 
really difficult to keep out of the 
way of people one has once known. 
The likeness of my former pupil to 
his sister struck me, and I spoke 
to him. He looked at me at first 
with a puzzled expression, but af- 
ter a few moments of hesitation 
he recognised me, a bright smile 
lighted up his pleasant face, and he 
shook hands warmly. 

“<Mr. Warren,’ he exclaimed, 
‘how glad [am to see you! Ellen 
and I have often talked of you, and 
wondered what could have become 
of you. Why did we never hear 
from you?’ 

“«]T did not suppose it would 
interest you.’ I spoke timidly; 
and yet I owed nothing to the 
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young fellow, and wanted nothing 
of him. 

“*You wrong us by saying that,’ 
replied Francis; ‘do you think me 
ungrateful? Do you ‘fancy I have 
forgotten our pleasant walks in 
former days, and the long conversa- 
tions we used to have? You alone 
ever taught me anything, and it is 
to you “I owe the principles that 
have guided me through life. Many 
a day I have thought of you, and 
regretted you sincerely. As regards 
Ellen, no one has ever filled your 
place with her; she plays to this 
day the same pieces of music you 
taught her, and follows all your 
directions with a fidelity that would 
touch you,’ 

“«How are your father and 
mother, and how is your sister?’ 
I inquired, feeling more deeply 
moved than I can express, 

“«My poor mother died three 
years ago, It is Ellen who keeps 
house now,’ 

“¢ Your brother-in-law lives with 
you, then ?’ . 

“My brother-in-law!’ replied 
Francis, with surprise ; «did you 
not know that he was on board the 
Atlantic, which was lost last year 
in the passage from Liverpool to 
New York?’ 

“T could find no words to reply. 

“¢ As to that,’ added Francis, with 
great composure—‘ between you and 
me, he was no great loss. My dear 
brother-in-law was not by any 
means what my father fancied he 
was when he gave him my sister 
as a wife. The whole family has 
often regretted the marriage. Ellen 
lived apart from her husband for 
many years before his death,’ 

“T nodded so as to express my 
interest in his communications, but 
I. could not for worlds have uttered 
a syllable. 

*¢ You will come and see us soon, 
I hope,’ added Francis, without 
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noticing .my emotion. ‘We are 
still at the same place ; but to make 
sure, here is my card. Come, Mr, 
Warren—name your own day to 
come and dine with us. I promise 
you a hearty welcome.’ 

“TI got off by promising to write 
the next day, and we parted. 

“Fortunately my mind had lost its 
former liveliness. The pendulum, 
far from being urged to unruly 
motion, continued to swing slowly 
in the narrow space where it had 
oscillated for so many years. I said 
to myself that to renew my intimacy 
with the Gilmores would be to run 
the almost certain risk of reviving 
the sorrows and the disappoint. 
ments of the past. I was then 
calm and rational, It would be 
madness in .me, I felt, to aspire to 
the hand of a young, wealthy, and 
much-admired widow. To venture 
to see Ellen again was to incur 
the risk of seeing my reason once 
more wrecked, and the fatal chimera 
which had been the source of all 
my misery start into life again, If 
we are to believe what poets say, 
love ennobles man and exalts him 
into a demi-god. It may be s0, 
but it turns him likewise into a 
fool and a madman, That was my 
case. At any cost I was to guard 
against that fatal passion. I argued 
seriously with myself, and I deter. 
mined to let the past be, and to 
reject every opportunity of bringing 
it to life again. 

“A few days before my meeting 
with Francis, | had received tid- 
ings of the death of an old relative, 
whom I scarcely knew. In my 
childhood I had, on one or two 
occasions, spent my holidays at his 
house. He was gloomy and tati- 
turn, but nevertheless he had al- 
ways welcomed me kindly, I have 
a vague remembrance of having 
been told that he had been in love 
with my mother once upon a time, 
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and that on hearing of her marriage 
he had retired into the solitude 
which he never left till the day of 
his death. Be that as it may, I 
had not lost my place in his affec- 
tions, it seems: he had continued 
to feel an interest in me; and on his 
deathbed he had remembered me, 
and left me the greater part of his 
not very considerable fortune. I 
inherited littlke money; but there 
was a small, comfortably-furnished 
country-house, and an adjoining 
farm let on a long lease for £240 
perannum. ‘This was wealth for 
me, and more than enough to sat- 
isfy all my wants, Since I had 
heard of this legacy I had been 
doubtful as to my movements. My 
chance meeting with Francis settled 
the matter. I resolved at once to 
leave America, and to return to live 
in my native country. I knew 
your address, and wrote to you at 
once. I trusted that the sight of 
my old and only friend would con- 
sole me for the disappointments that 
life has inflicted on me—and I have 
not been deceived, At last I have 
been able to open my heart to a 
fellow-creature, and relieve myself 
of the heavy burden which I have 
borne alone ever since our separa- 
tion, Now I feel lighter. You are 
not a severe judge, Doubtless you 
deplore my weakness, but you do 
not condemn me, If, as I have 
already said, I have done no good, 


Warren spent another week in 
Leipzig with his friend. No man 
was easier to live with: to every 
suggestion of Hermann’s he inva- 
riably answered, “ Very well;” and 
if Hermann proposed nothing, he 
Was quite content to remain seated 
in a comfortable arm-chair by the 
fireside, holding a book which he 
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neither have I committed any wick- 
ed action. I have beén a nonentity 
—an utterly useless being; ‘one 
too many,’ like the sad hero of 
Tourgueneff’s sad story. Before 
leaving, I wrote to Francis inform- 
ing him that the death of a relatfve 
obliged me to return to Europe, 
and giving him your address, so as 
not to seem to be running away 
from him. Then I went on board, 
and at last reached your home, 
Dizi !” , 
Warren, who during this long 
story had taken care to keep his 
pipe alight, and had, moreover, 
nearly drained the bottle of port 
a before him, now declared 
iimself ready to listen to his friend’s 
confession. But Hermann had been 
saddened by all he had heard, and 
was in no humour for talking; he 
remarked that it was getting late, 
and proposed to postpone any fur- 
ther conversation till the morrow. 
Warren merely answered. “ Very 


well,” knocked the ashes ouc of his 
pipe, shared out the remainder of 
the wine between his host and him- 
self, and raising his glass, said, in a 
somewhat solemn tone, “To our 


youth, Hermann!” After empty- 
ing his glass at one draught, he 
replaced it on the table, and said 
complacently, “It is long since I 
have drunk with so much pleasure ; 
for this time I have not drunk to 
forgetfulness, but to memory.” 


Il, 


searcely looked at, and watching the 
long rolls of smoke from his pipe. 
He disliked new acquaintances ; 
nevertheless the friends to whom 
Hermann introduced him found in 
him a quiet, unobtrusive, and well- 
informed compauion. He pleased 
everybody. There was something 
strange and yet attractive in his 
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person; there was a “charm” 
about him, people said. Dermann 
felt the attraction without being 
able to define in what it consisted. 
Their former friendship had been 
repewed unreservedly. The kind 
of fascination that Warren exercised 
over all those who approached him, 
often led Hermann to think that it 
was not unlikely that in his youth 
he had inspired a real love in Ellen 
Gilmore. 

One evening Hermann took his 
friend to the theatre, where a comic 
piece was being performed. In his 
young days Warren had been very 
seme to plays of that kind, and 
1is joyous peals of laughter on such 
occasions still rang in the ears of 
his friend. But the attempt was a 
complete failure. Warren watched 
the performance without showing 
the slightest interest, and never 
even: smiled. During the opening 
scenes he listened with attention, 
as though he were assisting at some 
performance of the legitimate drama; 
then, as if he could not understand 
what was going on before his eyes, 
he turned away with a wearied air 
and began looking at the audience. 
When, at the close of the second 
act, Hermann proposed that they 
should Jeave the house, he answered 
readily— 

“Yes, let us go; all this seems 
very stupid—we will be much 
better at home. There is a time 
for all things, and buffoonery. suits 
me no longer.” 

There was nothing left in War- 
ren of the friend that Hermann had 
known fifteen years before. He 
loved him none the less; on the 
contrary, to his affection for him 
had been superadded a feeling of 
deep compassion. He would have 
made great sacrifices to secure his 
friend’s happiness, and to see a 
smile light up the immovable 
features and the sorrowful dulness 


of the eye. His friendly anxiety 
had not been lost upon Warren; 
and when the latter took his leave, 
he said with emotion— 

“You wish me well, my old 
friend. I see it and feel it; and, 
believe me, I am grateful. We 
must not lose sight of each other 
again—lI will write regularly.” 

A few days later Hermann re- 
ceived a letter for his friend. It 
was an American Ietter, and the 
envelope was stamped with the 
initials “E. H.” They were those 
of Ellen Howard, the heroine of 
Warren’s sad history. He for- 
warded the letter immediately, and 
wrote at the same time to his 
friend—“ I hope the inclosed brings 
you good news from America.” But 
in his reply Warren took no notice 
of this passage, and made no allu- 
sion to Ellen. He only spoke of 
the new house in which he had 
just settled himself—“to end,” as 
he said, “ his days ;” and he pressed 
Hermann to come and join him. 
The two friends at last agreed 
to pass Christmas and New Year's 
Day together; but when Decem- 


ber came, Warren urged bis friend, 


to hasten his arrival, 

“T do not feel well,” he wrote, 
“and am often so weary that I stay 
at home all day. I have made no 
new acquaintances, and, most likely, 
will make none. Iam alone. Your 
society would give me great pleasure. 
Come ; your room is ready, and will 
be, I trust, to your liking. There 
is a large writing-table and tolerably 
well-filled book-shelves; you can 
write there quite at your ease, with- 
out fear of disturbance. Come as 
soon as possible, my dear friend. I 
am expecting vou impatiently.” 

Hermann happened to be at 
leisure, and was able to comply 
with his friend’s wish, and to go to 
him in the first week of December. 
He found Warren looking worn 
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and depressed. It was in vain he 
sought to induce him to consult a 
physician, Warren would reply— 

“ Doctors can do nothing for my 
complaint. I know where the shoe 
pinches. A physician would order 
me probably to seek relaxation and 
amusement, just as he would advise 
a poor devil whose blood is im- 
poverished by bad food to strengthen 
himself with a generous diet and 
good wine. The poor man could 
not afford to get the good living, 
and I do not know what could en- 
liven or divert me. Travel? I like 
nothing so well as sitting quietly in 
my arm-chair, New faces? They 
would not interest me—yours is 
the only company I prefer to soli- 
tude. Books? I am too old to take 
pleasure in learning new things, 
and what I have learned has ceased 
to interest me. It is not always 
easy to get what might do one 
good, and we must take things as 
they are.” 

Hermann noticed, as before, that 
his friend ate little, but that, on the 
other hand, he drank a great deal. 
The sincere friendship he felt for 
him emboldened him to make a re- 
mark on the subject. 

“Tt is true,” said Warren, “I 
drink too much ; but what can I do ? 
Food is distasteful to me, and I 
must keep up my strength somehow. 
I am in a wretched state; my health 
is ruined.” 

One evening, as the two friends 
were seated together in Warren’s 
room, while the wind and sleet were 


beating against the window-panes, — 


the invalid began of his own accord 
to speak about Ellen. 

“We now correspond regularly,” 
he said. “She tells me in her last 
letter that she hopes soon to see me. 
Do you know, Hermann, that she is 
becoming an enigma for me? It is 
very evident that she does not treat 
me like other people, and I often 
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wonder and ask myself what I am 
in her eyes? What does she feel 
towards me? Love? That is in- 
admissible. Pity, ‘perhaps? This, 
then, is the end of my grand dreams 
—to be an object of pity? I have 
just answered her letter to say that 
I am settled here with the fixed in- 
tention of ending my useless exist- 
ence in quiet and idleness. Do you 
remember a scene in Henry Heine’s 
‘ Reisebilder,’ when a young student 
kisses a pretty girl, who lets him 
have his own way and makes no 
great resistance, because he has told 
her—‘I will be gone to-morrow at 
dawn, and I will never see you 
again? The certainty of never 
seeing a person again gives a man 
the courage to say things that other- 
wise he would have kept hidden in 
the most secret depths of his being. 
I feel that my life is drawing to 
a close. Do not say no, my dear 
friend; my presentiments are cer- 
tain. I have written it to Ellgn. 
I have told her other things be- 
sides. What folly! All 1 have 
ever done has been folly or chimera. 
I end my life logically, in strict ac- 
cordance with my whole Past, by 
making my first avowal of love on 
my deathbed. Is not that as use- 
less a thing as can be ?” 

Hermann would have wished to 
know some particulars about this 
letter; but Warren replied, some- 
what vaguely, “If I had a copy of 
my letter, I would show it to you 
willingly. You know my whole 
story, and I would not be ashamed 
to lay before you my last act of 
folly. I wrote about a fortnight 
ago, when I felt sure that death was 
drawing near. I was in a fever, not 
from fear—Death gains but little by 
taking my life—but from a singular 
species of excitement. I do not 
remember what were the words I 
used. Who knows? Perhaps this 
last product of my brain may have 
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been quite a poetical performance. 
Never mind! I do not repent of 
what I have done; I am glad that 
Ellen should know at last that I 
have loved her silently and hope- 
lessly. If that is not disinterested, 
what is?” he added, with a bitter 
smile. 

Christmas went by sadly. Warren 
was now so weak that he could 
scarcely leave his bed for two or 
three hours each day. Hermann 
had taken upon himself to send for 
a doctor, but this latter had scarcely 
known what to prescribe. Warren 
was suffering from no special mal- 
ady; he was dying of exhaustion. 
Now and then, during a few mo- 
ments, which became daily more 
rare and more brief, his vivacity 
would return; but the shadow of 
Death was already darkening his 
mind. 

On New Year’s eve he got up very 
late. “We will welcome in the 
New Year,” he said to Hermann. 
“T hope it may bring you happi- 
ness; I know it will bring me rest.” 
A few minutes before midnight, he 
opened the piano, and played with 
solemnity, and as if it had been a 
chorale, a song of Schumann’s, en- 
titled, “To the Drinking-cup of a 
departed Friend.” Then, on the 
first stroke of midnight, he filled 
two glasses with some old Rhenish 
wine, and raised his own glass 
slowly. He was very pale, and his 
eyes were shining with feverish 
light. He was in a state of strange 
and fearful excitement. He looked 
at the glass which he held and 
repeated deliberately a verse of the 
song which he had just been play- 
ing. “The vulgar cannot under- 
stand what I see at the bottom of 
this cup.” Then, at one draught, 
he drained the full glass. 

While he was thus speaking and 
drinking he had taken no notice of 
Hermann, who was watching him 
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with consternation. Recovering 
himself at length, he exclaimed, 
“Another glass, Hermann! To 
friendship!” He drained this 
second glass, like the first, to the 
very last drop ; and then, exhausted 
by the effort he had made, he sank 
heavily on a chair. Soon after, 
Hermann led him, like a sleepy 
child, to his bed. 

During the days that followed, 
he was unable to leave his room; | 
and the doctor thought it right to 
warn Hermann that all the symp- 
toms seemed to point to a fatal 
issue, 

On the 8th of January a servant 
from the hotel in the little neigh- 
bouring town brought a letter,which, 
he said, required an immediate 
answer. The sick man was then 
lying almost unconscious. Hermann 
broke the seal without hesitation, 
and read as follows :— 


“My pear Frienp,—A visit to 
Europe which my father had long 
planned, has at last been under- 
taken. I did not mention it to you, 
in order to have the pleasure of 
surprising you. On -reaching this 
place I learn that the illness of 
which you spoke in your last letter 
has not yet left you. Under these 
circumstances, I will not venture to 
present myself without warning 
you of my arrival, and making sure 
that you are able to receive me. I 
am here with my brother, who, like 
myself, would not come so near to 
you without seeing you. My father 
has gone on to Paris, where Francis 
and I will join him in a few days. 

“ ELLEN.” 


Hermann, after one instant’s 
thought, took up his hat and dis- 
missed the messenger, saying he 
would give the answer himself. At 
the hotel he sent in bis card, with 
the words, “ From Mr. Warren,” and 
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was immediately ushered into Ellen’s 
presence. 

She was alone. Hermann ex- 
amined her rapidly. He saw an 
extremely beautiful woman, whose 
frank and fearless eyes were fixed 
on him with a questioning look. 

Hermann had not frequented the 
society of women much, and was 
usually rather embarrassed in their 
presence. But on this occasion he 
thought only of his friend, and 
found no difficulty io explaining 
the motive of his visit. He told 
her his friend was ill—very ill— 
dying—and that he had opened the 
letter addressed to Warren. Ellen 
did not answer for some time; she 
seemed not to have understood what 
she had heard. After a while her 
eyes filled with tears, and she asked 
whether she could see Mr. Warren. 
On Hermann answering in the 
affirmative, she further inquired 
whether her brother might accom- 
pany her. . 

“Two visitors might fatigue the 
invalid too much,” said Hermann; 
“your brother may come later.” 

“Are you not afraid that my 
visit may tire him ?” 

“TI do not think so; it will make 
him very happy.” 

Ellen only took a few minutes to 
put on her hat and cloak, and they 
started. The short journey was 
accomplished in silence. When 
they reached the house, Hermann 
went in first to see how the dying 
man was. He waslying in his bed, 
in the delirium of fever, muttering 
incoherent sentences, Nevertheless 
he recognised Hermann, and asked 
for something to drink. After 
having allayed his thirst, he closed 
his eyes, as if to sleep. 

“I have brought you a friend,” 
said Hermann ; “ will you see him ?” 

“Hermann? He is always wel- 
come.” 

“No; itis a friend from America.” 
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“From America?.. . I lived 
there many years. . How de- 
solate and monotonous were the 
shores I visited! ¥ . .” 

“ Will you see your friend ?” 

“T am carried away by the cur- 
rent of the river. In the distance 
I see dark .and shadowy forms ; 
there are hills full of shade and 
coolness, . . . . but I will never rest 
there.” 

Hermann retired noiselessly, and 
returned almost immediately with 
Ellen. 

Warren, who had taken no notice 
of him, continued to follow the 
course of his wandering thoughts. 

“The river is drawing near to 
the sea. Aiready I can hear the 
roar of the waves. .. . The banks 
are beginning to be clothed with 
verdure. ... The hills are draw- 
ing nearer.- . It is dark now. 
Here are the big trees beneath 
which I have dreamed so often. 
A radiant apparition shines through 
their foliage. It comes to- 
wards me. ... Ellen!” 

She was standing beside the bed. 
The dying man saw her, and with- 
out showing the least surprise, said 
with a smile, “Thank God! you 
have come in time. I knew you 
were coming.” 

He murmured a few unintelligible 
words, and then remained silent 
for a long while. His eyes were 
wide open. Suddenly he cried, 
* Hermann !” 

Hermann came and stood beside 
Ellen. 

“The pendulum. . . . You know 
what I mean?’ A frank childish 
smile—the smile of his student 
days—lighted up his pallid face. 
He raised his right el and trac- 
ing in the air with his forefinger a 
wide semicircle, to imitate the oscil- 
lation of a pendulum, he said, 
“Then.” He then figured in the 
same manner a more limited and 
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slower movement, and after repeat- 
ing it several times, said, “ Now.” 
Lastly, he pointed straight before 
him with a motionless and almost 
menacing finger, and said, with a 
weak voice, “Soon.” 

He spoke no more, and closed 
his eyes. The breathing was becom- 
ing very difficult. 

Ellen bent over him, and called 
him softly, “ Henry, Henry!” He 
opened his eyes, She brought her 
mouth close to his ear, and said, 
with a sob, “I have always loved 
you.” 

“IT knew it from the first,’ he 
said, quietly and with confidence, 

A gentle expression stole over bis 
countenance, and life seemed to 
return. Once more he had the con- 
fident look of youth. <A sad and 
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beautiful smile played on his lips; 
he took the hand of Ellen in his, 
and kissed it gently. 

“ How do you feel now ?” inquired 
Hermann, 

The old answer, “ Very well.” 

His hands were plucking at the 
bed-clothes, as if he strove to cover 
his face with them. Then his arms 
stiffened and the fingers remained 
motionless. 

“ Very well,” he repeated. 

He appeared to fall into deep 
thought. There was a long pause, 
At last he turned a dying look, 
fraught with tender pity and sad- 
ness, towards Ellen, and in a low 
voice, which was scarcely audible, 
he said these two words, with a 
slight emphasis on the first—“ Per- 
Seetly well.” 
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CALDERON’S TRAGEDIES OF JEALOUSY. 


Tuere are analogies, which it is 
always interesting to trace, between 
Shakespeare’s tragedies and those 
ofthe Greek stage. Nature is found 
to have presented substantially the 
same crimes, the same sorrows, and 
the same mournful grandeurs, to 
the hand whose business it was to 
“ope the sacred source of sym- 
pathetic tears,” in the days of Bur- 
leigh and of Bacon, as to that of 
the tragedian of the times of Themis- 
tocles or of Pericles. Under other 
skies, other government, other faith, 
man is still viewed by a keen ob- 
server as the same sinner and the 
same sufferer. His direst calamities 
are still the same; he still presents 
the same mark for the arrows of 
fate to pierce. And yet the like- 
ness does not hold at all points. 
There are some parts vulnerable 
now, which were not exposed of 
old: others have acquired defensive 
armour which they lacked before. 
Man’s cheek can still be crimsoned 
with shame ; his heart still torn by 
anguish ; but not always from the 
cause which stirred the like feelings 
in the elder days. For instance: 
the Hzemon of Sophocles and the 
Romeo of Shakespeare both alike 
kill themselves for love. But the 
passion of the latter for Juliet does 
not shun notice like that of the 
former for Antigone. Romeo's is 
an ever-burning Etna: Hzmon’s 
a Vesuvius, whose hidden, unsus- 
pected fires only burst forth with 
sudden ruin at the last. Juliet 
frankly returns Romeo’s passion 
almost unasked, and indignantly 
refuses to survive him: Antigone’s 
despair and death are not caused by 
Hxemon, As we compare the Eng- 


lish with the Greek play, we feel 
that a new power has entered the 
world since the time of Sophocles ; 
a power which has so consecrated 
and so purified the most vehement 
of human affections, that from 
thenceforth it need have no cause 
to shrink back ashamed out of the 
light. Or, again, in that far deeper 
tragedy than “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
in which the dutiful Cordelia recalls 
to us the Antigone of "the “ idipus 
Coloneus,” where the curse of the 
aged and discrowned Lear is mighty, 
as that of the Theban king, to 
draw destruction down on the heads 
of his own unnatural children, we 
are not left without witness that, 
if Sophocles wrote in the early 
morning twilight, it was the bright- 
ness of the noon-day that encircled 
Shakespeare. The unrelenting stern- 
ness of (Edipus speaks of a mind 
burtured in a creed that knew little 
of merey; while Lear is softened, 
not hardened, by his sufferings, and 
yields himself no unapt scholar 
to the teaching of adversity. In 
like manner the fatal oracles of 
the “King (Edipus” find their 
counterpart in those predictions of 
the weird sisters which lure Macbeth 
to his destruction; and Lady Mac- 
beth, so strong to evil, bears no dis- 
tant resemblance to the Clytemnestra 
of Aschylus and of Sophocles, with 
her bold leadership in crime. But the 
Attic dramatists depict their crowned 
murderess as remorseless to the close 
of her career: no “ sleep-walking” 
scene in their dramas unveils to us, 
as in Shakespeare’s, the agonies of 
a high-born criminal whose own 
awakened conscience is slowly work- 
ing out upon her the behests of 


1. Las Comedias de Calderon. 2. Dramas of Calderon, translated from the 
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justice. Clytemnestra only shudders 
at the possible consequences of her 
evil deed in this world. Lady 
Macbeth stands aghast at the stain 
of innocent blood upon her hand, 
which she knows will cry out against 
her before the last dread seat of 
judgment. And then, again, if that 
play (which in the outline of its 
story comes so close to the Electras of 
the tragic poets of Greece), Hamlet, is 
placed by the trilogy of Aschylus, 
how vast is the difference between 
the two sons who have each re- 
ceived a supernatural summons to 
slay the murderer of a father! Or- 
estes is Apollo’s passive instrument, 
and it needs the persecution of the 
Furies to enlighten him as to the 
horrible nature of his deed of 
vengeance ; but Hamlet communes 
with his own heart, reflects and 
questions till he has all but out- 
stayed the time for action, and 
shows by his very waverings of 


purpose how strongly the sense- of 
individual responsibility bas been 
awakened in man since the Greek 


tragic muse grew silent. But no- 
where are we made so sensible of 
the gulf between the ancient and 
the modern world, as when we look 
round for some masterpiece of an- 
tiquity with which to compare 
Othello, and find none. We have 
indeed famous Greek dramas sur- 
viving on the subject of jealousy; 
but it is jealousy on the wife’s part, 
not on the side of the husband, 
which produces their tragic situa- 
tions. Deianeira slays Herakles 
(though without purposing his 
death) in the attempt to recall to her- 
self his alienated affections; Medea 
avenges the infidelity of Jason upon 
her own hapless children; and the 
great Agamemnon’s murder finds 
its pretext at least in Clytemnes- 
tra’s wrath at the sight of the 
captive Trojan maiden in his com- 
pany. But Menelaus takes back 
nis guilty wife to the splendid 
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— which she forsook, and calm- 
y reinstates her in her forfeited 
grandeur; although his daughter 
Hermione burns with wrath on 
finding the heart of her husband 
Pyrrbus given to the enslaved An- 
dromache. The husband’s jealousy 
of his wife’s affection was not thought 
an appropriate theme for Hellenic tra- 
gedy; because the preciousness of 
that affection was but dimly appa- 
rent to Euripides and to Sophocles. 
They can depict a wife stung to 
fury by the sense of her own wrongs, 
or, if of gentler nature, overwhelmed 
with grief at the sight of her irre- 
parable loss; but the sacredness of 
the affection that has been outraged, 
the solemn sanctions of the tie that 
has been broken, are beyond their 
ken. Othello—armed against the 
wife whom he still loves tenderly 
by his belief in the holiness of that 
innermost sanctuary which he has 
been told that she has violated, 
standing forth as the minister of the 
divine vengeance to inflict less after 
all than he himself suffers, unable 
to survive the discovery of the 
innocence which his thoughts have 
wronged—is a conception which 
would have been impossible to the 
greatest tragedians of old. They 
lacked the materials out of which to 
form it; for the true mystery of 
marriage had not yet been revealed 
to men, 

It is not, then, on the Greek stage 
that we must seek a parallel to what 
is, after all, the most moving of the 
tragedies of Shakespeare. Shall we 
sueceed better if we seek it in what 
Schlegel rightly calls the only na- 
tional drama that Europe has pro- 
duced besides the Greek and the 
English, as opposed to the literary 
drama of a court ora coterie—in the 
drama of Spain? Spanish plays, it 
is perhaps superfluous to remark, 
bear a greater external resemblance 
to our Elizabethan tragedies than 
Greek plays can bear. Calderon, 
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like Shakespeare, disregards the uni- 
ties of time and place, and dresses 
the warriors and the beauties of 
distant lands and ages in the garb 
of his own period. But though the 
methods by which his genius finds 
expression are the same, his genius 
in itself is essentially different. 
Never when we read him can we 
say, “ Ah, here is Shakespeare talk- 
ing Spanish ;” although often, while 
perusing Sophocles, we have said to 
ourselves, “So would Shakespeare 
have thought in Greek.” 
Accordingly, while three of Cal- 
deron’s plays end with the same 
catastrophe as does Uthello (so far 
as the wife is concerned), the resem- 
blance between their heroes and 
the noble Moor is of the slightest. 
Their pangs are chiefly those of 
wounded honour; his, above all, 
those of wronged affection. To 


enjoy these sensational and unques- 
tionably horrible tragedies, it is 


therefore expedient to forget Shake- 
speare for the time, and to surrender 
our consciences for the moment to 
the rule of the Spaniard’s code of 
honour; just as we have provision- 
ally to adopt his religion if we would 
fully enter into the weird grandeur 
of Calderon’s “Devotion of the 
Cross,” with its mysterious bursts of 
light and Salvator Rosa-like gloom. 
Nor do we find Calderon more auc- 
cessful on any other ground, except 
perhaps, in his fine Martyr-plays,* 
than in these tragedies of jealousy. 
A Spaniard above all things, he is 
nowhere more completely himself 
than he is here. 

There is a fourth play by Cal- 
deron which, from its subject, 
Herod and Mariamne, might also 
promise a parallel with Othello. 
But its ‘treatment excludes this; 
its author having, with his wonted 
disregard of historic truth, chosen 
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to convert Herod’s awful story into 
what admirers have been pleased to 
term, “a genuine fate-drama, colos- 
sal both in the conception and 
execution,” by introducing into it 
the old apparatus of predictions 
which work their own fulfilment, 
despite of earnest efforts to avert it 
on the part of a man worthier 
throughout of pity than of blame. 
Mariamne is threatened with death 
from “the world’s greatest monster.” 
Herod is informed that his dagger 
is fated to slay the thing he loves 
best. It seems impossible that 
both prophecies can come true, since 
both evidently point at Mariamne ; 
yet in the end both are fulfilled, 
since the monster, jealousy, aims 
the dagger, though at another than 
the hapless queen, in whose breast 
it sheathes itself against its holder’s 
will. Herod’s jealousy is excited 
by no less a person than Octavius 
himself, who, far from being the 
“ dull, cold-blooded Cesar” of whom 
Cleopatra complains, was only ren- 
dered insensible to her charms by 
his passion for Mariamne’s picture— 
a part of his spoils after the battle 
of Actium! Herod, a captive in his 
hands, about to suffer death under 
the walls of Jerusalem, despatches 
the well-known order for his beloved 
consort’s death, rather than Jet the 
original pass into those hands in 
whose keeping he has with rage 
seen the portrait. The order be- 
comes known to Mariamne, and the 
conflict in her breast between love 
and anger is well depicted. She 
resolves that though as a queen 
she must, yet as a wife she will not, 
pardon the husband who could not 
trust her. So she goes forth in 
mourning robes to supplicate the 
victor for his life; and having ob- 
tained it, with a facility that sur- 
prises her, from the love-smitten 





*Two of these, ‘‘'The Two Lovers of Heaven,” and “ The Wonder-working 
Magician,” have been remarkably well translated by Mr. MacCarthy. 
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Octavius, upbraids Herod, as soon 
as they are alone together, with his 
cruelty, and pronounces sentence of 
separation from her on him, “ Miser 
of love,” she says, “ would nothing 
serve you but to bury me, your 
treasure, with yourself? Birds, ser- 
pents even, die to save their off- 
spring. You only, harder of heart 
than they, would kill your love.” 
With these reproaches the injured 
Mariamne retires, henceforth, as she 
says, a widow, and no wife, to her 
own apartments. There at evening 
Herod comes by stealth to sue for 
her forgiveness. There a cry warns 
him that some one else is intruding 
on his wife’s solitude, from whom 
she needs protection ; and finding a 
dagger on the floor, he snatches it 
up and hastens to defend her. The 


intruder is Octavius; the dagger, 
little as he suspects it, Herod’s own 
fated weapon, which passed from 
his keeping when, in a transport of 


anger at the sight of Mariamne’s 
picture in the tent of Octavius, he 
flung it at his captor. Once more 
he aims it at him, and with worse 
success than before. That time it 
quivered in the canvas and wounded 
Mariamne’s pictured beauty; this 
time it is her own self that it pierces 
in the dark. Herod will not sur- 
vive her, and casts himself into the 
sea, 

This is all, no doubt, very in- 
genious, That it is unbistorical is 
a minor consideration. Here, as 
in King Cidipus (but with what 
a diminution of dignity !), man is 
made to appear the sport of cireum- 
stances. Calderon’s ruling idea, 
says a German critic, is the vanity 
of life. Man’s designs and purposes 
are broken off, are contradicted, by 
forces against which he fights in 
vain. ~ Without his knowledge, 
against his expectation, against his 
will, though actually by bis means, 
the terrible end comes, But is it 
worth while, when history does 
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present us with an impressive and 
awful figure like that of Herod, to 
blot it out for the sake of even such 
an artistic combination as that by 
which Calderon has replaced it? 
His Mariamne is noble and interest- 
ing ; but her weak spouse, what can 
we say of him? Is it wise, by 
naming him Herod, to remind us of 
the savage Idumzean who attained 
such an awful sublimity of guilt; 
whose love was more dangerous than 
other men’s hate; whose remorse 
but led him to wade deeper in a sea 
of blood ? 

It is here, as elsewhere, that we 
see how much stronger Calderon 
was in constructive ingenuity than 
in power of presenting character. 
And we sigh for Shakespeare, who 
knew how to depict a Roman, and 
how to understand the most abnor- 
mal types of humanity ; who would 
have given us less love-making and 
more real passion ; would have kept 
up the dignity of Octavius; made 
us.by turns hate and pity, but never 
despise Herod; and instead of show- 
ing us captor and captives alike 
struggling in the cold grasp of iron 
fate, would have let us feel the 
presence of the 

“ Divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will.” 

It may be bad taste, but for our 
own part we turn with pleasure 
from this curious specimen of an 
historical drama to plays in which 
the author was on firmer, because 
on national, ground; to the tra- 
gedies which work from within in- 
stead of being worked on from 
without, of which a passion, not 
fate, is the mainspring. We have 
observed already that not one of 
them, despite of this, sets before us 
an Othello. We shall see that while 
to him there presented itself 


“No way but this, 
Killing myself, to die upon a kiss,” 


Calderon’s husbands prove both 
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able and willing to survive the 
gentle victims of their jealous 
rage, and in some cases to con- 
tract new ties over their death- 
beds. They act not so much from 
a sense of duty, or from the sharp 
pang of wronged love, as from a 
wish to preserve what they call 
their honour pure and unspotted 
in the eyes of men. The altar on 
which their sacrifice is offered is 
raised to the idol reputation; and, 
with a refinement of severity acting 
on grounds slight as Czsar’s, they 
slay where to divorce contented 
him. These tragedies therefore 
exhibit a retrograde movement to 
the old oriental view of woman as 
man’s slave and man’s plaything, 
instead of his life’s equal partner ; 
for which Moorish influence on the 
Spanish character must be held re- 
sponsible—backward, too, from the 
Christian dread of sin to the hea- 
then dread of disgrace. But, what- 
ever we may say against them, they 
are genuine tragedics nevertheless ; 
for they awaken in their reader’s 
mind true pity, and a very real 
horror at the sight of the impene- 
trably dark mantle in which the 
“green-eyed monster” knows how 
to shroud himself in Spain, and 
of the added keenness with which 
the Castilian poniard pierces after it 
has been dipped in the bitter foun- 
tain of the “ waters of jealousy.” 
Of these “atrocious dramas,” as 
some critics have styled them, 
Trench, an able judge, does not 
hesitate to give the palm to the 
one called “Secret Vengeance for 
a Secret Affront ;” moved, perhaps, 
by this, that its unhappy heroine, 
Leonor, does something to deserve 
her fate ; since she is guilty of medi- 
tating the offence which her husband 
avenges upon ‘her before she has 
time to commit it. There is thus 
more of poetic justice in this drama 
than in some other of Calderon’s 
tragedies; while the secret and 
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stealthy steps by which the avenger 
advances in the moment of the 
criminal’s greatest security exert a 
horrible fascination on the behold- 
er’s mind, 

‘Yet even here Leonor is made as 
little blameworthy as possible. It 
is her misfortune to have loved a 
noble cavalier, Don Luis de Bena- 
vides, to have received false tidings 
of his death, and, supposing herself 
free, to have yielded to the impor- 
tunities of her friends, and, while 
still adoring the memory of Don 
Luis, to have contracted marriage 
with a noble Portuguese, Don Lope 
de Almeida. She has been actually 
espdused to him by proxy, and is 
cn her way to meet him when the 
resuscitated Don Luis, disguised as a 
merchant of precious stones, craves 
an interview with the bride, and 
sends her a-specimen of his wares by 
her uncle’s hand, as, reposing after 
the fatigues of her journey on a 
flowery bank near a river, she awaits 
Don Lope’s coming. She shudders 
at the sight of the diamond ring, for 
it had been her own gift to the de- 
Then she begs 
to see its sender, perhaps expecting 
to learn more of the fate of the man 
whom she still loves so passionately, 
The scene which ensues has great 
poetic merit. Luis is restrained by 
the uncle’s presence from reproach- 
ing his lady openly for her breach 
of faith. Both Leonor and he ex- 
hibit that regard for appearances 
which to Calderon’s characters is 
ever the most sacred of obligations. 
After one start of surprise, the lady 
endures in silence the terrible con- 
viction forced upon her that not 
death, but her own precipitate act, 
has separated her for ever from the 
man whom she loves; and with 
Spartan calmness she listens, and 
prepares to reply to the reproaches 
and pleadings so covertly conveyed, 
that they sound to her aged rela- 
tive only as an ingenious recom- 
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mendation by the jeweller of his 
wares. “I bring you,” he says, “a 
clasp fit to adorn your bosom, a 
diamond Cupid such that the god 
of love, unstable with others, is ever 
firm with me; I bear with me a 
heart wholly trne in every stone 
which forms it, and beautiful rings, 
some of which are memorials. It 
is true that on my road, though 
keeping the blue turquoise of jea- 
lousy, | had the misfortune to be 
robbed of the emerald of hope; but 
the heart, the memorials, the love, 
the clasp are at your service—will 
it please you that I disclose them to 
your view?” “You have come at 
the wrong time to show me such 
wares,” replies Leonor; “I should 
have rejoiced to see them earlier ; 
but it is too late now. What 
would be said of me if I could care 
to see such things while just await- 
ing the arrival of my noble husband ? 
Put them up, and take back your 
diamond, thought it shines in my 
eyes like the snow; and do not 
blame me for your disappointment, 
but yourself for coming at the wrong 
time.” The unhappy lovers have 
a brief moment for clearer explana- 
tions when Leonor’s uncle goes forth 
to meet her husband ; and when he 
re-enters and presents to her Don 
Lope, the sonnet with which she 
greets him on his first introduction 
to her, bears a concealed reference to 
the lover from whom fate is parting 
her. Don Luis understands its im- 
= only too distinctly, and follows 
rer to Lisbon. There in due time 
his form haunting the street where 
she resides attracts attention; her 
husband’s faithful friend Don Juan 
is startled, as by other symptoms of 
ill, so by Leonor’s readiness to let 
her recently-wedded lord accompany 
the king on a proposed expedition 
to Africa, Sinister rumours reach 
his ears, and he debates with him- 
self whether ‘he shall acquaint Don 
Lope with them. He proposes to 
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him an imaginary case. He has a 
friend, he says, who has done some- 
thing which jeads men to reflect 
upon his honour. Is it his duty to 
tell him the remarks which he has 
overheard, so that he may set him- 
self right with the world by some 
explanation ! “Tf you ask my ad- 
vice,” replies Don Lope (compre- 
hending but too well the meaning 
of the parable), * I say, keep silence. 
Were it my case, and were the best 
friend I have to come and tell me I 
was dishonoured, I should slay him 
on the spot.” Don Juan takes the 
hint and says nothing ; he only ven- 
tures a little later on another piece 
of counsel given with equal precau- 
tion. Matters have by this time 
gone so far that the king himself 
has significantly told Don Lope that 
he had better not accompany him 
to Africa, as he would be “ missed 
at home.” Leonor has written to 
Don Luis offering him an interview 
in the country-house by the sea, 
where her husband was to leave her 
during the expedition. At the 
same time Don Juan, knowing 
well what deed her injured lord 
is designing, interposes with a re- 
cital of his own misfortunes; and 
tells how, having, as he thought, 
washed off an insult which he 
once received in the blood of the 
offender, he is still known, to his 
disappointment and disgust, as the 
man who was gtruck, not the man 
who slew in return of the blow. 
“So ill it is,” is his conclusion, 
“when, where the offence might 
have kept silence, the vengeance 
speaks.” Don Lope promptly un- 
derstands. He must not be known 
as the slayer of the guilty pair, lest 
men speak of his injury and forget 
its punishment; and lo! while he 
is meditating on this, Don Luis ap- 
proaches reading the fatal note, and 
confides to him his anxiety to pass 
to the other side of the bay, as he 
says, to see the king embark. Don 
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Lope politely offers to take him 
across in his own boat, all others 
being now engaged; and with a 
secret sneer at the too obliging® hus- 
band, Luis steps into the boat which 
is to land him near Leonor, Then 
the stene changes, and Leonor is 
shown to us expecting her lover’s 
approach. She hears a cry of dis- 
tress on the waters; soon a panting 
swimmer struggles with difficulty to 
her feet. It is her husband, who 
details the misfortune which bas be- 
fallen him. His boat has, he says, 
been upset, and though he has saved 
his own life, he professes to feel deep 
regret that a Castilian gentleman 
whom he had offered to take across 
has perished, én spite of his help, in 
the waves. “If I recollect right,” 


he adds carelessly, “his name was 
—Don Luis de Benavides.” Leonor 
swoons away, and her husband car- 
ries her tenderly into the house to 
lay her on a couch ;—where he stabs 
her, as he had done Don Luis, but 


out of sight of theaudience, They 
only see the king,advancing; start- 
led as he approaches by a cry of 
“Fire,” and by the sight of flames 
bursting from the windows of Don 
Lope’s country-house. As the king 
and his train hasten forward to offer 
help, Don Lope rushes forth with 
his dead wife in his arms, to bewail 
before his royal master his own irre- 
parable loss, in the death by fire of 
the most beautiful, discreet, and 
virtuous lady that ever husband had 
to deplore. “Only,” he subjoins, 
“this sad disaster sets me at liberty 
to attend your Majesty to the wars ; 
I cannot now be missed at home. 
Let me end my sorrows in battle— 
if sorrows like mine can have an 
end,” 

This outline of what is in its way 
a very powerful tragedy, will illus- 
trate our meaning in saying that 
while “ Othello” possesses a world- 
wide interest, an intelligibility, 
at first sight, to any spectator who 
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has the heart of a man, Calder- 
on’s similar dramas appeal to a far 
more limited audience. Othello’s 
one thought whew he believes him- 
self to have suffered the worst of 
wrongs is vengeance: Don Lope’s 
state of mind is a more artificial one ; 
and his extreme care to save appear- 
ances, his patient tarrying for the 
right moment, deprive us of the 
power of looking upon him asa mad- 
dened man, and therefore as a slayer, 
but no murderer. The peculiar 
code of honour under which he is 
supposed to live, and which bis sov- 
ereign’s approbation at the close of 
the play certifies to us, must be 
taken into the account before we 
can at all understand his conduct: 
blame both bim and it we must af- 
ter every possible explanation. Nor 
is there much to stamp Lope’s in- 
dividual character on our remem- 
brance, like those marked traits of 
Othello’s noble and generous nature 
which print it for ever on our mind. 
Lope is favoured by fortune with 
opportunities which do not occur 
to Calderon’s similar heroes. He 
scarcely differs from them in any- 
thing else, and could change places 
with them easily enough ; whereas 
Shakespeare's jealous husbands, like 
all his personages, are individual. 
The spouse of Imogen in“Cymbeline” 
is another man to the consort of the 
unjustly-suspected Hermione in the 
“ Winter’s Tale,” and both vary by 
a vast diversity from Othello. 

The hero of a second of these tra- 
gedies of Calderon, “ The Painter of 
his own Dishonour,” goes to work 
without concealment; but that is, 
not because he is another style of 
man from Don Lope, but because he 
is otherwise situated. Seraphina,. 
the heroine of the play, is like Leo- 
nor, in having been contracted in 
marriage to a man whom she loves 
not, while falsely believing in the 
death of the man whom she loves, 
The scene of the play is laid for the 


Q 
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most part in Italy, at or near Gueta, 
where Seraphina is brought by her 
father to meet her intended bus- 
band, Don Juan. A scene between 
herself and Porcia (her lost love's 
sister) shows her so overcome by 
the sad memories recalled by her 
friend’s sight, that she faints away 
as she finishes telling how she and 
Don Alvaro put off disclosing to 
their respective parents their mu- 
tual affection till he should have 
returned from that fatal voyage to 
Spain in which he was drowned. At 
the very moment of her swoon, Por- 
cia’s lover, the Prince of Ursiuo, 
has just sailed into the harbour, 
bringing with him her lost brother, 
whom he had saved from the wreck 
of his vessel. Impatient to embrace 
his sister, Alvaro rushes into her 
apartment, to find his beloved Sera- 
phina recovering consciousness. She 
sadly exclaims, when he has con- 
vinced her that it is not a ghost that 
she sees, “ It must be true, since I am 
so unfortunate, that even good for- 
tune, when mine, ceases to be such; 
for dead or alive thou art equally 
lost to me.” The poor girl does all 
she can afterwards to hide her tears 
from Alvaro, and to deny their too 
obvious cause; it is all in vain; he 
wickedly resolves to follow her to 
Barcelona. There, disguised as a 
sailor, bringing a letter from her 
friend Porcia, he forces his way into 
Seraphina’s presence, who assures 
him with becoming dignity that her 
husband’s love and her sense of 
duty have changed her into a rock 
which the waves may assault in 
vain, an oak that no wind can up- 
root. “ Before you became a rock,” 
rejoins Alvaro, “ I knew your heart 
to be love’s temple; before you 
were an oak you were the flower 
which turns sunward enamoured : 
what has been, may be again.” Re- 
gardless of every discouragement, 
Alvaro masks himself among the 
carnival mummers, to try his fate 
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a second time. There is a pretty 
scene of the Catalonian national song 
and dance in the open air, under 
cover of which Seraphina finds her- 
self obliged to dance one measure 
with her former lover. But she turns 
sternly from his wooing, and breaks 
away from‘him as soon as she can do 
so without exciting suspicion in the 
bystanders. Then Alvaro renounces 
his evil hopes ; and prepares to row 
back alone to the brigantine, which, 
hired with other design, waits for 
him in the harbour. He has just 
told his servant so, and resumed his 
common sailor’s dress, when the 
fainting Seraphina is borne forward 
in her husband’s arms from the sup- 
per-room, which an accident has set 
on fire. He sees in Don Alvaro and 
his attendant mariners only a party 
of common sailors, and commits his 
wife to their care ; while he rushes 
back to succour other friends and 
relatives. But he has committed 
his lamb to the charge of a cruel 
wolf. Bascly and_ treacherously, 
Alvaro places tha unhappy lady in 
a boat, embarks her on board his 
brigantine, and sets full sail for 
Italy. Her husband at first believes 
her to have been stolen by corsairs ; 
but he has had his suspicions before 
of a disguised cavalier whom he has 
encountered, and is, alas! too ready 
to suspect Seraphina of having been 
carried away with her own consent. 
He quits Spain in disguise, and, be- 
ing av accomplished artist, maintains 
himself by painting instead of ap- 
pealing to his Italian friends for as- 
sistance. Porcia’s lover, the Prince 
of Ursino, employs him to paint 
for him Hercuies pursuing Nessus 
to rescue Deianeira. The prince is 
well pleased with the picture, and 
next commissions him to paint for 
him the portrait of a beautiful lady, 
whose charms have remained en- 
graven on his memory since the day 
when he saw her embarking for 
Barcelona, and whom he has dis- 
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covered to his surprise in her retreat 
near Gaeta. “A servant will admit 
you,” he says, “to a place where 
unseen yourself you can see and 
paint the lady. The matter re- 
quires the utmost secrecy, which 
is one reason why I employ you, a 
Spaniard, in preference to native art- 
ists.” “If the lady’s beauty is, as 
vou say, perfect,” replies Don Juan, 
“I fear that I shall not satisfy 
you: only once before have I tried 
to take the portrait of one faultlessly 
fair (his own lost wife), and failed 
in the attempt.” On the prince’s in- 
sisting, he goes on the errand never- 
theless ; and, believing that the de- 
scription which he has heard will 
ovly suit one woman in the world, 
he provides himself with a case of 
pistols, as well as with a box of 
colours, muttering, as he does so— 
“* Since so bids my outraged honour, 
I will still a painter be, 


Till, with blood, time sets me free, 
Once to paint out my dishonour.”’ * 


Don Juan is so far right in hig 
conjecture that the lady of whom 
the prince, while visiting Porcia, 
has caught a glimpse in a lonely 
tower some miles from Gaeta, is no 
other than the wretched Seraphina. 
Yet even he might have hesitated 
before seeking to include her in the 
same destruction as the man who 
had wronged her so cruelly, could 
he have seen, as the audience do, 
her tears and hopeless sorrow, or 
overheard her entreaties to Alvaro 
to suffer her to withdraw in peace 
to a convent, and her just reproaches 
to the man whose fatal passion in 
one day cost her “ husband, home, 
rank, honour and reputation ;” who, 
as she says, “in detaining her only 
retains her statue, since her soul 
defies his power and shall never be 
his.” But not such is Juan’s good 
fortune. He is introduced, at his 
princely patron’s request (by an old 
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servant whom he has bribed), behind 
a grating, through which (himself 
unseen) he sees his lost wife asleep 
in the castle-garden. He begins 
his picture, asking himself whether 
it is possible that jealousy can sue- 
ceed better in taking her likeness 
than love did. Meantime the prince, 
watching outside over the: safety of 
his artist friend, sees a state coach 
slowly advancing. It contains Por- 


cia, her father Don Luis (who, un- 


suspicious of his son’s villany, has 
but lately been uttering curses on 
the miscreant who robbed his noble 
friend, Don Juan, of his spouse), 
and Seraphina’s father, Don Pedro, 
too, who, distressed at receiving 
no letter from her or her husband, 
has come to consult Don Luis on 
the subject. Don Alvafo rushes 
hastily into the gardeu to warn 
Seraphina‘to keep concealed during 
his father’s visit to his hunting- 
lodge. Don Juan sees her rise, 
awaking from a frightful dream of 
his vengeance, and go forward to 
meet the object of his worst suspi- 
cions. He fires a pistol at cach, 
and so fulfils the omen of the warn- 
ing shot which, from various fortui- 
tous causes, had rung in Seraphina’s 
ears at more than one critical mo- 
ment of her life. She falls into her 
father’s arms as he comes in, saying, 
as she expires, “ Father, you are 
saved from having to kill me, by 
finding me dead already.” Don 
Luis, in like manner, discovers his 
son’s guilt and his death at the 
same moment. Hearing the shots, 
the prince enters to protect the 
artist, and starts with horror when 
he hears him say, ‘“ Look at. the pic- 
ture which the painter of his own 
dishonour has painted with . blood. 
I am Don Juan de Roca. Ye who 
all see your injuries before you, slay 
me: you, Don Pedro, because | 
return to you, a sad and bloody 





* Same rhyme in the original. 
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corpse, the beauty whom you gave 
me; you, Don Luis, since your 
son lies dead by my hand ; and you, 
prince, since tame painted the 
portrait bespoken by you with but 
a red enamel.” The prince at once 
offers tq insure his escape ; but there 
is no need for flight. The two 
fathers step forward with Roman 


sternness to declare themselves ob- 


liged rather than affronted by the 
justice that has been executed on 
their unhappy children. 

Don Juan bows gravely and de- 
parts, leaving an English spectator, 
at least, disappointed that he bas no 
third pistol ready for his own breast; 
that he can bear to survive her 
whom, to all appearance, he once 
loved so tenderly, whom he compass- 
ed with ¢o many fond observances, 
whose path, as he said, he would 
fain have paved with diamonds, 
—the hapless Seraphina. True, 
Juan does not know—no one of the 
actors in the drama ever will know 
—how much more sinned against 
she was than sinning ; and it is here 
that the play is as wanting in poetic 
justice as real life can be, involving, 
in a common doom, two persons of 
such different degrees of desert as 
the all but innocent Seraphina, and 
the double-dyed villain Alvaro. 
That the lady should die was inevi- 
table; like Roman Lucrece, death 
is the only refuge left to her: the 
hardship is that she should “ leave 
behind her such a wounded name,” 
that no power is granted to her to 
command her undoer, if only for a 
few brief minutes, to “live and 
report me truly.” Among the 
“ Autos” of Calderon, is one bear- 
ing the same name as this secular 
tragedy, and exhibiting its author’s 
ingenious daring by applying its 
outline of story, as well as its title, 
to the purposes of sacred allegory. 
The lady, so heavenly in hername, so 
unhappy in her fate, is there made 
the type of Human Nature in its fall. 
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The cruel tyrant who has got her into 
his power, and who detains her from 
her rightful lord, is the Evil One. 
Who that Lord Himself is there is 
no need to say; but there is much 
grandeur in Calderon’s conception of 
him as the Supreme Artist, the 
Painter of earth and sky and sea; 
and much tender beauty in the lines 
which describe His voluntary bumil- 
iation, when, disguised in poor and 
humble weeds, He comes to seek 
His alienated Bride. Let us hope 
that when Calderon penned his 
mystic drama’s close, shadowing 
forth in ailegoric figures the death 
which destroyed the power of the 
devil, and the ransomed Church re- 
united to her risen Lord, the poet 
had bethought him how unjust man’s 
best justice often is, and designed 
an act of reparation to the memory 
of his wronged heroine. 

But it is time to approach the 
most thoroughly Spanish of Calde- 
ron ’s tragedies,—one, too, of which 
‘we possess a translation (though an 
early one) by Mr. MacCarthy, “ The 
Physician of his own Honour.” 

Belonging, as the characters of this 
play do, to the days of King Pedro 
the Cruel, their strange and savage 
proceedings are less startling and 
horrible to us than if we thought 
of them-as living in better times, 
or under a: milder sway. The king 
himself, described as he is from the 
most favourable point of view as 
the strict Justicer rather than as 
the murderer of Leonor de Guzman 
or of Blanche of Bourbon, gives to 
the drama a fine historical back- 
ground. And in the very extrava- 
gance of its hero, favourable Ger- 
man and French critics have seen a 
“ tender sensibility to honour, aptly 
typified by the fabled ermine which 
prizes so highly the whiteness of its 
fur, that rather than stain it in flight, 
it at once yields itself up to the hunt- 
ers and to death.” They are ready 
to applaud him for “ avenging him- 
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self as it were by anticipation of the 
possibility of an outrage which he 
fears.” To us it rather seems that 
his is the fanaticism of honour, 
blind and cruel as fanaticism is 
wont to be; that he strikes the 
wrong person, that person being 
alike sacred by her weakness and 
by her especial claim on his protec- 
tion, and spares from a false sense 
of loyalty the real offender, whom a 
proud Castilian noble would have 
struck resolutely ;* and lastly, that 
for an unscrupulous defender of 
honour, his own hands are scarce- 
ly clean enough at the outset. Our 
readers must judge for themselves 
between these opposing views. 
Dona Mencia, a noble lady of 
Seville, has attracted the notice of 
the king’s half-brother, Don En- 
rique. Though touched by his 
suit, she has withstood it with pro- 
per dignity; but yet it is against 
her will that her father has placed 
her under the protection of a hus- 
band, Don Gutierre de Solis, at 
whose country-house she is residing 
at the commencement of the play. 
Don Gutierre, who now loves her 
passionately, was not long before his 
marriage the accepted lover of Dona 
Leonor; but a slight circumstance 
having cast suspicion on her perfect 
truth, he had no seruple in breaking 
off his engagement with her and in 
contracting another, An aécidental 
fall from his horse, as he is accom- 
panying King Pedro to Seville, 
brings Don Enrique onee more face 
to face with Mencia. He is. carried 
senseless into her castle, where Don 
Arias, the confidant of his passion, 
is amazed tg finds its object ip the 
lady to whose care he intrusts the 
prince. At the sight of Enrique’s 
danger Mencia’s old love revives, 
but with it comes the quick sense of 
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duty forbidding it to live. For one 
moment, while standing alone be- 
side his motionless form, she in- 
dulges the wish— 


“ Would that I with words might open 
The icy dungeon of my silence, 
Where the glowing flame is prisoned ; 
*Flame which, now sunk down in ashes, 
Even in its ruin telleth, 
Here was love !”’ ¢ 


But the next instant she recollects 
that she has no right either to say 
such words or to think such thoughts, 
and arms herself for self-conquest 
with the consoling reflection that it 
is by conflicts such as that to which 
she is now ealled that virtue is 
proved, 


“Tis only 
In the crucible that truly 
Gleams the golden ore ; the loadstone 
Tests the steel, and by the diamond 
Is the diamond tried; while metals 
*Shine the brighter in the furnace. 
Thus, my honour, by relying 
On itself, shall still * patel brighter 
When I come myself to conquer.”’ 


Strengthened by such thoughts, she 
meets the recovering Enrique with 
the formal compliments of a duti- 
fal subject, and hastens to acquaint 
him with her recent marriage, and 
that he is at present in her hus- 
band’s house. The prince starts 
up at once, and, refusing to remain 
there another moment, calls for his 
horse, exclaiming— 
** My o’erthrowin 
Was not purely accidental, 
Rather a prophetic omen 
Of my death : indeed ’twas fitting 
That by Heaven’s decree I hither 
Should be carried to my deathbed 
In the house where you were married, 
*That at once there might be spoken 


Gratulations and condolence 
For your wedding and my burial.” 


As these words are oenne before 
witnesses, Mencia replies to them 
wisely by a straightforward expla- 
nation, in which she reminds the 


* Calderon here, as elsewhere, imports the Spain of the seventeenth into the Cas- 


tile of the fourteenth century. 


+ MacCarthy’s Calderon. “The asterisk prefixed to a line, or passage, signifies, 
here and elsewhere, an alteration made by ourselves. 
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prince how she had withstood his 
eager courtship, knowing herself 
“too good to be his mistress, but 
not good enough to be his wife;” 
and how he had found her steadfast 
for many years past— 


‘* Standing like an ice-crowned mountain, 
Which the squadrons of the flowers, 
Armed by time, were round besieging.” 


But when, on her busband’s en- 
trance, the prince continues his la- 
mentations by complaining of an 
imaginary friend, who in his ab- 
sence had treacherously supplanted 
him with his lady, Mencia cannot 
resist suggesting that’ the lady, if 
she could speak, might be able to 
explain her conduct, and to prove 
that she had acted under constraint. 
On this Don Enrique takes his leave, 
promising (an ominous promise) to 
seek out the lady and hear her ex- 
planations; and Mencia shortly 
after sums up her own sad story, 
far as it has yet gone, in these 
words, to her confidante, Jacinta :— 


* ““My name was Henry’s star. When he 


Departed, on my liberty 
My father trampled; his command 
To Gutierré gave my hand. 

The prince returns; as Jove of old 
So firmly honour now I hold.— 
This, and no more, I understand.”’ 


Shortly after, Mencia is left alone 
at the castle—her husband having 
departed to pay his respects to the 
king at Seville. There he is con- 
fronted by an unexpected accuser 
in the person of the forsaken Leo- 
nor; who, veiled in black, has knelt 
before the king on his way to mass 
that morning, and presented a peti- 
tion to him to redress her wrongs. 
Those she bas reserved for his pri- 
vate ear, when, after satisfying the 
common crowd of suppliants, he 
grants her a secret audience; in 
which Leonor, surnamed the Beau- 
tiful by Andalusia (“ Alas!” she 
says, “ beautiful is but another name 


for unfortunate”), complains to Pe- 
dro, the Justicer, of Gutierre’s broken 
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faith; who, having been received 
by her as her affianced husband, 
has not only cast a slur on her hon- 
our by refusing to perform his pro- 
mise, but has now made it impos- 
sible for himself to do her right by 
having wedded another. “I have 
lodged complaints against him,” she 
says, ~“but in vain. He is very 
powerful, and I am very poor. 
Famous Pedro, bid him make me 
such wretched amends as he yet 
can.” The king assents to her re- 
quest, and conceals her behind a 
screen as a witness to his interview 
with Gutierre, whom he at once 
charges with his breach of faith to 
a lady, and bids disclose its cause. 
The cavalier, with all persistence, re- 
fuses for some time to answer. At 
last, on the king’s express command, 
he reveals that he saw a man leap 
one night from the baleony of Leo- 
nor’s house; and, ready as he is to 
hope that his presence there could 
be explained, it would still have 
been unbecoming in him to wed 
a lady against whom appearances 
spoke so strongly. 

At these words Leonor steps for- 
ward from her concealment, saying 
that she would rather die than 
listen in silence to such a charge 
against her honour. But she is 
saved the trouble of saying more by 
Don Arias (present in attendance 
on Prince Enrique), ‘who at once 
declares that he was himself the 
man who leapt from the balcony; 
that he was then the suitor of a 
lady, since deceased, who lived with 
Leonor; and that he had fled on the 
occasion referred to for fear of false- 
ly causing the jealousy of Leonor’s 
betrothed husband. Now, since Don 
Gutierre openly repudiates the lady 
as his wife, there is no longer any 
cause to spare him, and Don Arias 
challenges him to instant combat for 
the fair fame of Leonor. Gutierre 
at once responds by drawing his 
sword ; and the king is so angry at 
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this act of disrespect to himself, that, 
without passing sentence on the 
original complaint, he orders both 
the champions at once into custody. 
The unhappy Leonor vents her dis- 
appointment in curses,— 
* “Tam left as dead! God t me, 

Treacherous, ingrate, and cruel, 

False, deceiver and dissembler, 

Faithless, godless, lawless man, 

For this loss I feel, though guiltless, 

Of my honour, heaven’s high ven- 

geance ; 
Mayst thou feel my grief, beholding, 
Bathed in blood, thine own dishon- 
our!” - 

How far Don Gutierre deserves 
these passionate imprecations is not 
quite clear. Of Leonor’s own inno- 
cence we have substantial proof in 
a subsequent scene, wherein Don 
Arias (released and reconciled to 
Gutierre by the king’s command) 
offers himself to her in the place of 
the husband whom she lost through 
his fault; and is refused by her, 
though poor and desolate, because 
she fears that such a marriage would 
confirm the truth of the old suspi- 
cions against her; and because like- 
wise, even after all she has suffered 
from him, her heart is Gutierre’s 
still. That Meneia’s charms had 
much to do with her husband’s in- 
exorable severity to his first love, 
we have at least his own assurance, 
in this pretty speech, made to his 
wife in an earlier scene, where, in 
answer to a hint from her of jeal- 
ousy of Leonor, he replies, either 
now or before a dissembler,— 


**To me yestreen the moon looked 


t, 
Because the sun was hid from sight; 
But, worshipping the sun to-day, 
I see, enlightened by its ray, 
The difference betwixt day and night. 
My thought I will more plain declare : 
A flame amid the shades obscure 
Burns beauteous, and its light seems 


ure ; 
Its lambeut breath and shining hair 
Light up the region of the air: 
But, when heaven’s torch js lit on high, 
L st in the crimson of the sky, 
The flame, like shade, appears no 


more; 
Its fire, its spark, its light is o’er, 
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In the sun’s sea of rays they die. 
Even so the light I loved was seen 
Until a greater planet came 

To quench it with resplendent flame, 
There shone on me a flame serene, 

A flame doomed in the dazzling sheen 
Of thy divine and beauteous light 

To be eclipsed and lost from sight, 
Thou erucible of shining things ; 

For till the sun its radiance flings, 

A star seems beauteous in the night.” 


The entangled web which leads 
this adoring husband to quench 
with his own hand the light so 
fondly worshipped, is spun in the 
second act. ‘There Enrique, having 
bribed Mencia’s attendant, intrudes 
upon her in her garden, emboldened 
by Guticrre’s captivity; is nearly 
surprised there by his returning to 
pay his wife a stolen visit; and 
escapes with difficulty, leaving be- 
hind him a dagger which Gutierre 
finds, and shortly after identifies as 
the prince’s. Mencia, trembling, 
though innocent, dares not tell her 
husband a tale which she knows he 
will not credit. Gutierre, a prey 
to the most terrible suspicious, has 
them strengthened by the address 
which his wife makes to him (evi- 
dently mistaking him for Don En- 
rigne when he steals up to her in 
the dark as she is reposing in the 
garden, In an evil hour he invokes 
the king’s intervertion—an hour 
evil alike to both of them; for 
Pedro repeats the same stratagem as 
with Leonor, and hides Gutierre 
in the room where he questions 
his brother on his dealings with 
Mencia. What Enrique says of 
his hopes only adds to the dis- 

uiet of the concealed husband; 
while the king’s sharp reproofs 
have a principal share in producing 
that quarrel between the two, royal 
brethren, which was to end by red- 
dening aot hands with the 
blood of Pedro near the castle of 
Montiel. The prince, seeing his 
brother so angry with him, resolves 
to leave Seville; and sends Mencia 
word that sbe is the cause of his 
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departure. She is unhappily per- 
suaded by her attendants to write 
and implore lim to stay, lest scandal 
should couple her name with his; 
and Gutierre surprises her as she 
writes, sees her faint at his coming, 
and draws his own conclusions from 
the entreaty he finds in her unfin- 
ished note. They are now in their 
house in Seville; and Mencia, on re- 
coveriug her senses, finds the doors 
locked, the servants dismissed,— 
and these ominous words on her 
own letter, written in her husband’s 
hand: “Love adores thee, honour 
abhors thee; therefore while the 
one slays, the other warns thee (lms : 
thou hast two hours of life left; 
thou art a Christian,—save thy soul, 
—thy life is past saving.” 

Gutierre is as good as his word, 
Two hours later a physician is led 
with bandaged eyes to his house, 
and to the chamber where the faint- 
ing Mencia lies on a bed already 
decked for death, with burning 
tapers and crucifix beside it, her 
face covered by a veil. Gutierre 
stauds beside the doctor, poniard 
in hand, and bids him bleed his 
patient to death. The trembling 
wey obeys ; but is horrified to 

ear his victim’s last protestations 
of her innocence dying away with 
her life. A moment after, his eyes 
are again blinded, and he is led 
outside. But, like other heroes of 
similar tales, he takes care to draw 
his bloody hand over the outer 
door, hoping to identify the house 
by the red token in the morning. 
Gutierre (who meant to make the 
doctor unable to report the tale) is 
scared back at the sight of two 
forms silently patrolling the street 
in the moonlight, before he has 
conducted the physician far. He 
leaves him unwillingly in the hands 
(as it proves) of the king, who, 
with one attendant, is playing the 

of Haroun Alraschid in the 
streets of Seville. To him the 


trembling man reveals his dreadful 
secret. The blood-red band is 
found at sunrise on Don Gutierre’s 
house-door; the king stands before 
it a moment lost in thought, and 
then arrests Dona Leonor on her 
way to early mass, and with her 
standing by his side, listens to the 
sad~recital of Mencia’s death from 
her husband, who rushes out in 
seeming anguish to describe the 
fatal accident (the displacement of 
a bandage after bleeding) which 
has robbed him of his peerless wife. 
In the recesses of the house, the 
eye, following as he points, discerns, 
white and motionless but still fair 
in death, the lady whom Don 
Enrique wooed in vain, and whose 
truth, kept through such conflicts, 
has met with so sad a guerdon. 

King Pedro sees the whole at a 
glance, and prepares to do justice 
on Gutierre alike for the living and 
the dead. He bids him espouse 
Leonor forthwith. ‘“ Let me weep 
a little longer,” is the entreaty ; 
“searcely safe from the storm, 
would you bid me tempt the sea 
once more?’ The king insists. 
Then Gutierre begs to say a word 
to him in private: “ What if I find 
our brother again disguised in my 
rouse 2” “Give no credence to 
suspicions.” “ How if I once more 
find Don Enrique’s dagger in my 
own chamber?” “Servants may 
be to blame for that.” 


Gutterre. 
How if all my house’s precinets 
Night and day I see him haunting ? 
King. 
Complain to me. 
Gutierre. 
If, so complaining, 
I a worse grief hear while listening. 
King. 


What matter if all proves unreal ; 

And time her beauty shows a fortress 

Which tempests bl6w around, but 
shake not? 
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Gutierre. 
How if, to my house returning, 
I should find a note, beseeching 
The Infanté to remain here? 
King. 
There are remedies for all things. 
Gutierre. 
For a case like mine, how can there? 
King. 
Yes, there is one. 
Gutierre. 
What, my lord? 
King. 
’*Tis your own. 
Gutierre. 
And that is? 
King. 
Bleeding. 
Gutierre. 
What say you ? 
King. 
Go and cleanse your portals ; 
Upon them is a hand all bloody. 
Gutiexze. 


Those who exercise some office 
Place, my lord, their arms emblazoned 
At their gates upon a scutcheon ; 
Honour is my business, therefore 
I my hand upon my portal 
Place, in red blood bathed ; for honour 
Must, if stained, from blood seek 

cleansing. 

King. 

Then on Leonor bestow it; 
Since her fame declares her worthy. 


Gutierre (offering to Leonor his hand). 
Here it is. But, ere thou take it, 
Note what blood has washed it over, 
Leonor ! 


Leonor. 


For that I care not ; 
Marvelling not at all, nor trembling. 


Gutierre. 


Note that I have been Physician 
To my Honour ; nor such science 
Can forget. 


Leonor. 
£hould I so sicken 
Cure my life with this. 


Gutierre. 
. I give it 
On such terms into thy keeping. 
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We have already anticipated some 
of the most obvious remarks sug- 
gested by a perusal of this terrible 
drama, Of its artistic construction, 
of the way in which its main and 
under plot fit into one another and 
help each other forward, it is im- 
possible to speak too highly. Its 
general poetic elevation 1s scarcely 
so great as that reached in the 
two similar tragedies which we 
have already noticed; but it con- 
tains several fine 's—in par- 
ticular, Gutierre’s soliloquy in the 
second act (though not quite origin- 
al), and Mencia’s noble and pathetic 
speeches. The poetic justice which 
makes the wrong done by Gutierre 
to Leonor the remote cause of the 
misery of his married life, is worth 
noting ; since, but for the challenge 
to which her complaint against him 
gives rise, and his subsequent im- 
prisonment, Don Enrique would 
scarcely have dared to invade his 
house. The after-punishment of 
the cruel husband is perhaps well 
committed to a woman so unwoman- 
ly as to behold with dry eyes her 
fair dead rival (even if she believed 
her guilty), and to receive without 
repugnance the hand reddened with 
her blood. But Leonor, whose 
character is more strongly marked 
with individual traits than many 
of Calderon’s heroines, is, like the 
stern spouse whom she pursues, a 
fanatic of honour. To her, who 
at its stern dictates accused to his 
sovereign the man whom she still 
loved, Gutierre’s merits are rather 
enhanced by his fearful deed ; he is, 
from her point of view, 


** An honourable murderer, .. . 
For nought he did in hate, but all in 
honour.” 


Yes ; but (as we cannot help repeat- 
ing) how different from the man 
who so speaks of himself in Shake- 
speare,—from Othello! Each has 
been deceived,—the one by a fatal 
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concurrence of suspicious circum- 
stances, the other by the matchless, 
though villanous, skill of Iago; 
each has avenged his supposed 
wrong; but where Othello dies, 
Gutierre—marries again. And such 
different ends are possible ; because, 
while Othello loved Desdemona with 
the deepest and truest love of man 
for woman, aud was by her beloved 
again with a love answering to his 
own, Gutierre loved himself better 
than he loved Mencia, and dimly 
felt all along that he had won her 
hand without her heart. And 
Mencia herself is less to be pitied 
than Desdemona, seeing that in her 
ease death blighted a less perfect 
wedded happiness ; nay, more, step- 
ped timely into the lists to throw 
down the truncheon ere, in the con- 
flict between love ard duty in her 
breast, the weaker though worthier 
champion might sink down ex- 
hausted by the protracted combat. 

It is time now to draw the cur- 
tain before our “ Chamber of Hor- 
rors.” 

That Shakespeare is much greater 
than Calderon is a point too univer- 
sally acknowledged to stand in need 
of proof. The one takes man as he 
essentially is, the other the Spaniard 
of a particular — for his theme ; 
the ove deals with the deepest 
things of the human heart, the other 
mostly with conventionalities ; the 
one occupies us with realities, the 
other mainly with appearances, 
Othello teaches us that, “ Love born 
of Hate is blind as he:” Calderon’s 
— husbands that, even where 

sve might pardon, Honour must 
slay. But though the tragedies at 
which we have been looking do not 
deserve the minute study which 
Othello so well repays, we may yet 
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hope that the short time which we 
have given to them has not been ill 
bestowed. The delicate touch laid 
in them on a most hazardous sub- 


- ject, their lofty and pure strain of 


feeling, and the view which they 
give us of the Spaniards of a day 
when Spain imposed its sentiments 
on “Europe, make them well worth 
at least one reading. If their hero- 
ines cannot win such a place in our 
memories as that which belongs to 
“the gentle lady wedded to the 
Moor,” they still claim tears by 
their sad histories which few would 
refuse them. Their heroes are noble 
and courteous gentlemen, though 
so grievously misled by their false 
notions of honour, They are in- 
deed far the inferiors of Calderon’s 


own Portuguese Regulus, that 
saintly knight, his “constant 
rince.” But although they do 


not attain his high standard, we feel, 
after all, inclined to take our leave 
of them with a word of pity rather 
than of blame. It is perhaps their 
misfortune more than their fault 
that they survive their slain wives ; 
for from each of them is withheld 
that revelation of his victim’s inno- 
cence which is the portion of Othel- 
lo, and which makes him count it 
“happiness to die.” Fatal regard 
for seeming rather than being seals 
their lips where his spoke out so 
plainly; and therefore to them 
never comes that knowledge, at 
once so satisfactory and so deadly, 
which exempts Othello from their 
hard necessity of putting forth to 
brave fresh storms in their rent and 
shattered vessels; and enables him 
to say, as he stands beside his dead, 


“ Here is my journey’s end, here is my 
butt, 
And very sea-mark of my utmost sail,” 
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THE PROSPECTS IN THE EAST. 


A montTH ago it was quite clear 
‘that, although no progress had been 
made and no alteration effected in 
the relations of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment to the insurgent provinces, 
yet a new phase of what is called 
the Eastern Question had been 
reached, and one uncertain chap- 
ter of diplomacy had been closed. 
Nearly twelve menths had passed 
since the Turkish troubles had be- 
gun, and the principal subject of 
attention had been the attitude of 
the Great Powers to one another. 
The failure of the Andrassy Note, 
and the hopelessness of internal 
reform in Turkey, were small mat- 
ters compared with the possible de- 
signs of Russia and Austria, and 
the undisclosed policy of Great 
Britain.. The assent of the Powers 
to the Berlin Memorandum, the re- 
fusal of England to join in it, and 
the events which followed, threw 
light, at all events, upon that portion 
of this intricate problem which con- 
cerns the external rivalry of those 
Powers which are compelled to in- 
terest themselves in the internal 
difficulties of the Turkish empire. 
The result was, as we observed a 
month ago (and events have subse- 
quently confirmed that impression), 
that the policy of the Great Powers 
was not of a character to precipitate 
European war; and that the odiae 
criticism passed by the English Gov- 
ernment upon the policy disclosed 
by the Berlin Memorandum had 
indirectly dissolved the triple alli- 
ance, and had opportunely evoked 
the censure of Europe upon a pre- 
cipitate and ill-judged interference. 
The result was due partly to the 
firmness of the English diplomacy, 
partly to the course of events at 
Constantinople. The one brought 


to light the divergent ivterests of 





the three Powers and the dissatis- 
faction of Europe; tbe other ren- 
dered the proposed measures inap- 
plicable, and facilitated their with- 
drawal, Some excitement ensued, 
and hard words were written and 
spoken ; but it soon became appa- 
rent that warlike counsels were not 
in the ascendant. Both sides in 
the controversy had ostensibly paid 
exclusive regard to “the aiarm- 
ing news from Turkey,” “the dan- 
gers of the situation,” the sur- 
excitation menacgante, and the 
Salonica massacre, The Berlin 
Memorandum did so in express 
terms; and some weeks |ater, 
Lord Derby, as we had anticipated, 
attributed the movements of the 
British flect to precisely the same 
cause—the strong and general excite- 
ment which prevailed. A policy of 
aggression is fortunately at the pre- 
sent time forbidden, by the circum- 
stances in which every great Euro- 
pean Power, and especially Russia, 
now finds itself placed. And we 
are not surprised that, after the 
silent trial of strength which ensued 
on the first intimation of the Ber- 
lin Memorandum and its designs, a 
calm descended upon the politics of 
Europe, that the principle of non- 
intervention assumed an unwonted 
sanctity, and that the political at- 
mosphere was cleared of its more 
threatening elements. Whatever 
may have been the real political 
motives for ordering the British 
fleet to Besika Bay in such consid- 
erable strength, and in retaining it 
there, the official explanation of the 
matter forbids the supposition that 
it was intended asa Bint to Russia 
or as an encouragement to Turkey. 
However mistaken the world ma 

have been in the construction whic 

it put upon that important move- 
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ment, it was not intended to impair 
the harmony which prevailed, nor 
has it produced the slightest mis- 
understanding amongst the Great 
Powers. 

The important deputation which, 
laying aside the usual reserve in 
matters of foreign policy, expressed 
to Lord Derby its “profound con- 
viction that our country would not 
be justified under any pretext in 
upholding, even by its moral influ- 
ence, far less by force of arms, the 
Turkish authority in conflict with 
its revolted subjects,” did essential 
public service. It obtained a fuller 
exposition of Ministerial policy than 
we had previously received ; it tend- 
ed, by timely explanation, to check a 
growing division of feeling as to our 
policy in these disputes. Its me- 
morial deprecated using “ our power 
in helping to fasten on the necks of 
the oppressed subjects of the Porte 
a yoke which neither they nor their 
fathers were able to bear.” It de- 
nounced as execrable an “ alliance 
with a cruel and criminal despot- 
ism ;” and earnestly hoped that our 
policy would be that of strict neu- 
trality, “except when it may be 
able to interpose its friendly offices 
to mitigate the horrors and to has- 
ten the close of the conflict that is 
now raging.” Lord Derby did not 
accept every statement contained in 
the memorial; but with regard to 
the policy recommended—* I say, 
as regards that expression of opin- 
ion, your feeling is absolutely and 
entirely mine.” It is to be noted 
that Lord Derby declares that he 
was never very sarguine as to pre- 
venting the war which is still pro- 
ceeding. And according to the 
papers recently published, it would 
seem that that war was in contem- 
plation as far back as last February. 

We veed not refer to the Foreign 
Seeretary’s vindication either of re- 
fusing to concur in the Berlin Mem- 
orandum or of sending the fleet to 
Besika Bay. We have most of us 


formed our own opinions on those 
subjects; and the expressions in re- 
gard to the future are of far more 
importance. “ I think it is the most 


improbable thing in the world, that . 


in consequence of anything that is 
now passing within the limits of the 
Turkish empire a general European 
war should ensue.” He briefly re- 
viewed the circumstances in which 
each one of the Great Powers was 
placed, with a similar conclusion. 
And as regards the policy of Eng- 
land, non-intervening and pacific as 
it is declared to be, “ we must push 
no doctrine to an extreme; and an 
absolute declaration of non-inter- 
vention under all circumstances is a 
declaration of international anarchy, 
and I need not tell you that inter- 
national anarchy does not mean 
either international peac¢ or pro- 
gress.” We cannot tell all the 
world that “we have nothing to do 
with the East, that we mean to give 
no advice, to exercise no influence, 
to cancel all treaties, and to profess 
entire indifference to what is going 
on.” Lord Derby was mucl: more 
explicit with regard to’ the political 
position external to Turkey than 
with regard tv the view taken by 
the Government of the internal 
commotions of that unhappy coun- 
try. Except that he expected the 
rising of the Slavs, the speech con- 
tained no definite reference to 
purely Turkish questions. 

In answer toa second deputation, 
however, the Foreign Minister de- 
clined to admit that the application 
of the same régime to the two 
creeds of Christianity and Moham- 
medanism is utterly impracticable. 
He explained that the integrity of 
the Ottoman empire meant—* Here 
is an extensive territory which we 
agree to respect; because, if not re- 
spected, it would lie open to a gen- 
eral scramble in the theatre of war.” 
Within the limits of the Turkish 
empire the scramble is between 
“savage races fighting in a pecu- 
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liarly . savage maoner.” The atro- 
cities were not all on one side, ex- 
aggerations were abundant, and no 
case had been made out for our 
interference, 

The policy of maintaining the 
political status quo seems, therefore, 
to have been completely successful, 
as far as any intrigues or attempts 


at interference by any of the Great* 


Powers are concerned, Count An- 
drassy and General Ignatieff, who 
seem to be credited with the risings 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina respec- 
tively, have increased the anxie- 
ties of their Governments with- 
out any corresponding advantage, 
or prospect of advantage. But the 
pacific intentions of the European 
Cabinets, however satisfactory, are 
not the only factors in this great 
controversy. It is, of course, of in- 
finite satisfaction to find that those 
powerful committees, who have an 
immense though not an absolute 
control over the destinies of Eu- 
ropean races, are all of them ranged 
on the side of peace. Turkish diffi- 
culties—which are, as no one knows 
better than the Turk himself, Eu- 
ropean difficulties—are no longer 
complicated and aggravated by the 
competing ambitions of external 
Powers, and involved with the 
larger issues of international peace 
or war. The controversy is now, 
to all appearances, confined within 
the limits of the Turkish empire, 
except so far as it is influenced by 
the excited state of surrounding 
populations, and by the mode in 
which these populations may ulti- 
mately influence, perhaps deter- 
mine, the future policy of the 
powerful Governments to which 
they are subject. For the present, 
however, the dispute is localised ; 
the matter is cleared of all political 
passion of the kind which centred 
in the Crimean war: we shall hear 
no more, as we trust, of Russia 
as the exclusive friend and pro- 
tector of the Christian; or of the 
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English as concerned, with Bashi- 
Bazooks, Kurds, and Circassians, 
in a ruthless support of Turkish 
domination. All the Governments of 
Europe are shown to be of one mind, 
at least with regard to the greater 
question of European peace: their 
concurrence in the Andrassy Note, 
and their general spirit of enlight- 
enment and humanity, as well as 
considerations of policy to which 
they cannot be indiffereut, lead us 
to hope that their union in non-in- 
tervention does not imply a further 
union in indifference to the scandal 
and the danger of an oppressed and 
misgoverned empire. 

Public attention, therefore, has for 
the last month been diverted from 
the action and diplomacyof the Great 
Powers, and concentrated upon what 
is passing within the limits of the 
Turkish empire and its immediate 
neighbourhood. And within those 
limits we find abundant testimony 
to the fact, that however powerful 
may be the influence of imperial 
Cabinets, they are not omnipotent. 
The sudden quiescence of Russia in 
presence of the events of last June, 
was followed by the equally sudden 
quiescence of Prince Milan and the 
Servian Government, no doubt in 
obedience to the word of the Rus- 
sian Minister. There arose a general 
hope that an indefinite adjourn- 
ment of all the more serious por- 
tions of this controversy was at 
hand, and that the matter was re- 
duced to the dimensions of a local 
and insignificant disturbance, of no 
gteat European importance—one 
which might be removed by an im- 
proved administration of the disaf- 
fected districts, in the matters of 
taxation, judicature, and lice. 
But it is easier to fan than to allay 
the excitement of whole populations, 
full of religious and race animosi- 
ties, burning with the sense of 
oppression, perhaps inspired by the 
memories of former greatness! and 
the consciousness of growing num- 
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bers. It is clear that the Servian 
Government was powerless to re- 
strain the Servian population; and 
that the various communities which 
congregate near the banks of the 
Danube are, when the greater politi- 
eal excitements which obscure them 
to the public eye have subsided, 
found to have wills and ambitions 
of their own, which cannot be left 
entirely out of account. The revo- 
lutionary committees are as potent 
as Cabinets in stirring up mischief, 
and are more difficult to restrain. 
The declaration of war by Servia, in 
spite of the remonstrances of all the 
Powers, took most people by sur- 
prise. It is a small principality 
with a small army, consisting ten 
years ago of about 4000 men; but 
it has a considerable militia service. 
Its revenue is less than a million; 
and by the treaty of 1856 the pro- 
tectorate of Russia was abandoned, 
and Servia was placed, under the 
collective guarantee of the contract- 
ing Powers, gs a semi-indevendent 
State under the Suzerainty of the 
Porte, but with an “independent 
and national administration, as well 
as full liberty of worship, of legis- 
lation, of commerce, and of navi- 
gation.” It was in full possession, 
therefore, of all the advantages to 
be derived from autonomy; its 
favourable position was assigned to 
it as one of the results of the Cri- 
mean war, and maintained by pre- 
cisely the same authority as the 
integrity and independence of the 
suzerain empire—viz., the guarantee 
of all Europe. Large concessions 
had been made to it in 1862 and 
1867 by the Porte, with a view to 
secure its friendly relations. One 
can hardly conceive a position in 
which the duty of deferring to 
the collective wish of the Great 
Powers was more obvious: if 
sense of duty to the suzerain was 
weakened by the growing incapa- 
city and misrule of the Sultan, the 
obligations of this little State to 


its guarantors at least remained in 
full force, and ought to have pre- 
vented a step so fatal to the peace- 
ful settlement of a perilous centro- 
versy. Montenegro, of course, is 
in a different position; and being 
more independent, violated less 
public duty by assuming the char- 
acter of a belligerent. Neither 


‘country, in the documents pub- 


lished to vindicate their proceed- 
ings, appears to assert any special 
grievances of its own as a justifica- 
tion for war. Moral and econom- 
ical sufferings from neighbouring 
insurrections, explosions of Mussul- 
man fanaticism throughout Euro- 
oe Turkey, the progress of the 

urkish army to their frontiers, and 
the desire to represent civilisation 
and liberty in the East, are assigned 
as the reasons for these aggressions. 
It is difficult to find any ground up- 
on which such proceedings can be 
vindicated which would not sap the 
foundation of public order within, 
and public tranquillity without, the 
boundaries of any State. The pal- 
liation and excuse for what would 
otherwise be wanton aggression must 
be found in the barbarous nature 
of the scenes which are enacted 
in their neighbourhood, in the un- 
governable excitement produced by 
the sufferings and oppression of 
their kindred. 

M. Magazinovich, on behalf of the 
Servian Government, formally pre- 
sented Prince Milan’s ultimatum to 
the Porte. He declared himself 
warmly interested in the integrity 
of the Ottoman empire, but insisted 
on the calamities produced by the 
Bosnian insurrection, which it traced 
to the misrule and misconduct of 
the Sultan’s officials. Its require- 
ments were, that Prince Milan 
should be invested with the admin- 
istration of Bosnia, whose people 
are one with the Servians, and who 
might easily be united with them, 
as a tributary province of the Portes 
A similar communication came from 
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the Prince of Montenegro, who 
complained that his principality had 
suffered much from the insurrection, 
had been “ enclosed, as it were, 
within a circle of iron,” its com- 
munications and means of subsist- 
ence cut off. Ie refused any longer 
to endure the sufferings of the 
Herzegoviniaus, who are bound to 
his own subjects by the ties of race 
and religion, or the continuance of 
a prolonged menace to the peace 
and security of his own principality. 
Both princes. had gone too far to 
recede, although it is said that 
General Ignatieff assured them that 
Russia could do nothing to help 
them, and that Sir Henry Elliot 
declined to wish them success, 

The rising, therefore, of the Slavs 
against the Ottoman Government 
has come at last ; and it appears that, 


. as far as policy can prevail over 


passion, they will be left to fight it 
out by themselves. To judge from 
what is reported of the meeting at 
Reichstadt, in spite of Austrian and 
Russian complicity in the earlier 
efforts at insurrection, the two em- 
perors have agreed upon a policy of 
non-intervention ; while, with regard 
to England, Lord Derby has de- 
clared that, “ as regards interven- 
tion between Turkey and the sub- 
jects of the Porte, or between 
Turkey and the semi-independent 
States which form part of the Tur- 
kish empire, that is a question 
which has never been so much as 
entertained.” So far as political 
sympathy is concerned, it would in 


‘most countries, and with most races 


of Europe, always excepting the 
Magyars, the Austrian Germans, and 
perhaps the Roman ecclesiastics, be 
im favour of the Slavs. Sympathy 
with them, in spite of their unjus- 
tifiable aggression, is very gene- 
ral. We notice one outburst from 
Italy, which was as outspoken as 
any. The Italians have as much 
interest as any nation in staving off 
trouble on the other side of the 
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Adriatic; but their erthusiasm, as 
well as that of their Government, 
would appear to have been stirred 
by the recent action of Servia. 
They regard it, to judge by the ex- 
pressions of the ‘ Diritto,’ less as a 
question Of the existence of Servia, 
than as a question of her being great, 
“of becoming the centre of the na- 
tional tendencies of the Slavs of the 
south, of realising a grand promise, 
or of remaining for some time 
further the little principality on 
the banks of the Danube and the 
Save.” And further, as “ Servia 
cannot do other than gain by war— 
gain if she conquer, gain if she is 
vanquished—never will Europe per- 
mit of her being cancelled from the 
number of the States. Cancelled 
from the map of. Europe, Servia 
would rise to-morrow as she did in 
1812, with greater danger to Tur- 
key and to the general peace, inas- 
much as, since then, the Ottoman 
empire has decreased in strength, 
while the vague aspirations of the 
Slav have assumed a determinate 
character, and the national senti- 
ment has grown up strong and in- 
domitable.” 

It would be impossible for either 
the Russian or the Austrian Gov- 
ernments so far to set the feelings of 
their subjects at defiance as to im- 
pede or coerce the disaffected sub- 
jects of the Turk; and having regard 
to the experience of the last twenty 
years, and to recent atrocities and 
oppression, ne English Govern- 
ment,—although its action- is not 
influenced by any ties of blood and 
language between its subjects and 
the inhabitants of Turkey, although 
its interest is, or is assumed to be, 
to stand well with the Mussulman 
power, and although its traditional 
policy has been to uphold the Otto- 
man empire,—would, if it endea- 
voured in the slightest degree to 
put down the present rebellion, 
raise a storm of public passion 
which would probably sweep it 
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from office. The strongest passions 
which influence mankind exist to 
prevent succour to the Turk; but 
well-known considerations of policy, 
and in the present case we think we 
may add, of political justice, will 
prevent all attempts to coerce him. 
Ifowever unjust and unjustifiable 
the declaration of war may have 
been, the struggle on the part of 
Servia and Montenegro, linked as 
it is with the insurrectionary move- 
ment in Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
will necessarily be regarded as a 
war to assert a right to freedom and 
independence. It is waged by men 
who are united by the ties of blood 
and language to npmerous subjects 
of the two emperors, and it is exas- 
perated by the passions which have 
long been engendered by the op- 
pression and ernelty of masters who 
are alien both in race and in reli- 
gion. A war against foreign domi- 
nation, against the misrule which 
no intercession, however powerful, 
and no pledges, however solemn, are 
able to mitigate, appeals with irre- 
sistible force to the sympathy and 
passions of the surrounding peoples. 
Powerful as are the motives which 
must compel the Czar to wish for 
peace, he may in the end be wholly 
unable to restrain the excitement of 
his subjects. The Government of 
Austria-Hungary is still more hardly 
driven, for the antipathies of one 
portion of its subjects are as strongly 
marked as the sympathies of an- 
other portion ; and this war may 
at any time act as a solvent to 
loosen the existing union between 
the different races which compose 
the recently-consolidated empire. 
No doubt the Slavs are not all 
united: there are divisions of feel- 
ing and interest amongst them; but 
it is a question how far these will 
tend to disappear in the presence of 
a war for very existence. There are 
the leaders whose sympathy for 
Russia is not always shared by the 
masses; there are others who turn 


for support in the direction of 
Austria; there are the Greek Chris- 
tians, the Roman Catholics—those 
who prefer hostilities to the Turk, 
and those who regard the Magyar 
with the greater hatred — those 
who, like the Roumanians and 
Croats, have more tuo lose than to 
gain from strife. 

What, then, was the motive of 
the Servians, as leaders of the Slavic 
race, in plunging into this contest, 
complicating the whole question by 
a new and by the world at large 
unexpected enterprise? The only 
explanation of it is the simple one, 
that it was a sudden access of war- 
like patriotism, nourished by ani- 
mosity against the Turk, and a 
longing to be at him; and by the 
desire to place itself at the head of 
a movement which could no longer 
be restrained. The public excite- 
ment overbore the Servian Govern- 
ment; it was independent of im- 
mediate Russian inspiration. With 
all the advantage of that autonomy 
which others are eager to obtain, 
the Servians were seized with a de- 
termination to do or die, to vindi- 
cate their freedom with their own 
hands, to put all to the risk rather 
than hang on the breath of a delu- 
sive diplomacy. It seems to us a 
generous enthusiasm, one which 
commands our sympathies, and 
which is not, in the view which we 
take of it, necessarily hostile to our 
interests, except so far as it disturbs 
that status quo which only outsiders 
are resolute to maintain. The chief 


reason for looking askance at the, 
disaffection or the insurrection of 


the Slavic or Christian or other in- 
habitants of Turkey, is to be hele 
in the well-founded suspicion that 
Russia is turning that disaffection 
to her own purposes. But that 
reason or ground of hostility towards 
it is cut from beneath our feet when 
it is clear beyond all reasonable 
doubt that Russia is far more bent 
upon maintaining peace than upon 
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any aggressive projects, and when 
the insurgents are clearly fighting 
for their own hands, and, in spite 
of the cold comfort which they 
have received—in spite of the neu- 
trality which they must know that 
nothing but the necessities of the 
situation will disturb — vindicate 
their sincerity by staking their own 
lives against overwhelming odds, in 
the manifest attempt to secure for 
themselves their own freedom and 
independence. Our interests are 
not so intertwined with those of 
the Turks that we can be in the 
smallest degree affected by a fur- 
ther loss of her European provinces, 
even if that were likely to result. 
Russia has gained nothing as Egypt, 
Greece, Roumania, Servia, have one 
by one practically fallen from the 
grasp of the Turk, and have been 
guaranteed their self-government. 
Still less would she pine the com- 
pletion of Servian aud Montenegrin 
independence, and the erection of fur- 
ther independent provinces which 
would not be bound to her by the 
ties of gratitude, and which must 
inevitably prefer the guarantee of 
Europe to her protectorate. While 
the question was, whether these pro- 
vinces should change their masters, 
whether they should be retained in 
the Ottoman grasp, or practically 
increase the territories and power 
of the Russian emperor, England 
might well say, in view of distant 
eventualities, or in view of her great 
interests in the east of the Medi- 
terranean, that the alternative was 
one upon which she must throw 
her te we into the scale, not so 
much in favour of the Turks as in 
opposition to the aggressive policy 
of the Czar. It is not now a ques- 
tion of blood or of religion dispos- 
ing the Sultan’s subjects to enrol 
themselves amongst the members 
of a hostile empire; it is the idea 
of national independence which is 
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for the last thirty years has been 
the history of oppressed national- 
ities struggling to vindicate their 
independence and their separate ex- 
istence. How mankind came to 
mark themselves off by an attach- 
ment to particular geographical 
limits, overpowering the ties either 
of blood or of faith, is matter of 
history; but the passion of nation- 
alities, as it is called, has been 
strongly aroused in our generation, 
and has suddenly and unexpectedly 
ye on the banks of the Dan- 
ube. The Servians demand a coun- 
try and a name. They wish to 
restore their kingdom to its ancient 
limits: that wish has grown in re- 
cent years; it received a fresh im- 
pulse when nine years ago the Turks 
were removed from their strong- 
holds; and at the present moment, 
not even the existence of overwhelm- 
ing odds and the withdrawal of the 
Northern Powers could avail to 
quench it. There may be diffi- 
culties in the way of her success; 
but if Russia and England could 
break through the fetters of their 
traditional policy, it might very 
probably be found that the latter 
is more interested in that success 
being finally achieved than the for- 
mer. At all events, any settlement 
which tended to satisfy these un- 
happy races, and to stave off these 
constantly recurring explosions, 
would be heartily welcome to us. 
It seems to be quite clear that in- 
dependent States established under 
the joint protection and guarantee 
of Europe, have in the past proved 
to be a barrier against Russia—a 
barrier which in future years is 
capable of being strengthened and 
increased. 

Difficulties, no doubt, are always 
being enumerated to incorporating 
Bosnia with Servia, or Herzegovina 
with Montenegro, or ting to 
them separately the rights of self- 
government ; but the difficulties 
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always seem to us to be of a class 
which experience has shown may 
be surmounted. Mussulmans and 
Christians have ere now lived to- 
gether on other terms than those of 
Mussulman domination and Chris- 
tian subjection. If it becomes a 
question of deporting Mussulmans 
anxious to live under an unadulter- 
ated Ottoman rule, arrangements 
might be made to take over the 
lands which they leave bebind 
them at a reasonable valuation. If 
Austria dislikes to witness the 
growth of the Panslavic interest or 
power upon her confines, she can 
derive from the memories of Italian 
unity a becoming fortitude against 
disaster and disappointment. The 
difficulties with which she has to 
contend in respect of hostile races 
within her own limits, must be met, 
if they are met at all, by other ex- 
pedients than those of checking the 
development and stifling the aspira- 
tions of the populations beyond her 
frontier. At any rate, this is a war 
of nationalities, and not of religion— 
a war of independence, and to settle 
territorial limits. “There is one 
thing,” said Mr. Disraeli, “ which 
is consolatory amid these dreadful 
circumstances,—there appears to be 
a complete failure throughout in 
creating anything like a religious 
war. I cannot trace in any man- 
ner that the feeling of religious 
animosity has prompted, I will not 
say every deed, ‘but has prompted 
the general conduct of the masses 
of the population on either side.” 
It appears from Sir H. Elliot’s 
despatch that there are both 
Christians and Mussulmans who 
are united to the Servian aggres- 
sion, and that the Crescent and the 
Cross are to appear side by side 
on the volunteer flag. 

It is clear that the strife is not one 
which at present concerns English 
interests ; and however much we may 
lament the atrocities and sufferings 
which ensue, and although we may 


use our best influence to mitigate 
them, the struggle is ore which is 
inevitable, which must be left to 
the parties themselves to settle, and 
in reference to which, so far as our 
political action apart from our sym- 
pathies is concerned, we must stand 
aloof until it is quite clear that 
the interests of that large portion 
of the human race which obeys 
the British Government are in- 
volved. The integrity of the Turk- 
ish empire means that its territory 
is not to be scrambled for by the 
Great Powers of Europe; but it doés 
not necessarily mean that such terri- 
tory is not to be scrambled for by 
the different races which inhabit it. 
The same Powers which guaranteed 
the integrity of the Turkish empire 
guaranteed also the integrity of the 
Servian province; and it will not 
be for the interests of Europe that 
the settlement should be materially 
altered. Be that as it may, the case 
which has arisen is one which was 
not contemplated by the treaty of 
1856; and we, as well as the rest 
of Europe, are unfettered with regard 
to it. Servia, as the aggressor, has 
no claim, except such as she may 
derive from the interest which Eu- 
rope has in the maintenance of the 
status quo, and the reluctance to wit- 
ness any disturbance of the existing 
settlement. The contest is carried on 
under the eye of the Great Powers ; 
and we trust that Lord Derby’s con- 
fidence in the maintenance of Euro- 
pean peace means that there is agree- 
ment as to the general character of 
the future settlement. The Turks, 
no doubt, are showing considerable 
vigour, and are actively bringing up 
their forces from Asia and Egypt. 
On the other hand, both Austrians 
and Russians are said to flock in 
numbers to Belgrade with the ten- 
der of their services; and from the 
‘ Times’’ correspondent at Ragusa, 
we learn that the number of volun- 
teers has increased till 150,000 men 
are said to be under arms. At Ragusa 
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itself the excitement was equally 
great, priests with their flocks dis- 
appearing in order ¢o join in the 
struggle, the Slavs everywhere feel- 
ing “that it is now the decisive 
moment for the struggle which shall 
decide their fate.” Another corre- 
spondent at Therapia writes that the 
“Servian declaration of war seems 
to have been the signal for a levée 
de boucliers of the whole Slavic race ; 
and it remains to be seen whether 
or not there will be sufficient latent 
force in that abstract principle of 
Panslavism to work its way with- 
out the help of the Governments, or 
to overcome the resistance of the 
Governments, or finally to drag the 
Governments along with it. Pan- 
slavism may be a mere name, but 
it may also be a force sufficiently 
strong to drive the Turk from the 
Danube and the Balkan, to disor- 
ganise and in some manner recon- 
struct the Austrian empire, and to 
accept the aid without succumb- 
ing to. the ambition of Russia; 
and it will be interesting to see 
what its real strength, when put 
to the test by this war, will prove 
to be.” The insurgents in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina and in the moun- 
tains of Bulgaria are formidable al- 
lies. Beyond that, there is in the 
last resort the probable interference 
of European diplomacy. There are 
other influences besides the force of 
the Servian army which will be at 
work to prevent either the restora- 
tion of Servia to the Turkish em- 
pire or a ruthless prosecution of the 
rights which, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the Turks might derive 
from victory. The guarantee of 
Servian autonomy by Europe was 
not a gratuitous act; Russia gave up 
her protectorate, and may possibly 
claim that the guarantee should be 
effective. The most singular char- 
acteristic of the strife is, that neither 
the Turks nor their opponents are 
their own masters. Both exist un- 
der the guarantee of Europe, they 
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have by ‘no means an_ exclusive 
interest in their own fate; and the 
final decision will not depend upon 
the result of their own battles. For 
a time the Great Powers who are 
vitally interested in the distress- 
ing vicissitudes of this troublesome 
empire stand aside to watch events ; 
their Governments are all anxious 
for peace; the conversations at 
Reichstadt, the declarations of Lord 
Derby, and the attitude of France 
and Germany, show that, as far as 
the issue depends upon the policy 
of emperors and statesmen, every- 
thing will be done that can be 
done to maintain the peace of 
Europe. But the passions of large 
populations are aroused; the Slavs 
are demanding the liberation of 
their brethren; the Turks are, 
even when large deductions are 
made by reason of the falsity and 
exaggeration of newspaper reports, 
pursuifg a policy of vindictive re- 
taliation, of ruthless determination 
to stamp out the rebellion; and it 
seems to us impossible but that 
intervention, whether it is called 
mediation or arbitration (we are 
assured that it will not be warlike), 
must sooner or later ensue. 

The ring, no doubt, is formed, 
and will be kept as long as pos- 
sible; but even policy as well as 
passion may eventually prescribe 
intervention. If there is prolonged 
agitation, and the war settles down 
into that species of guerilla strife 
which desolated Spain, it would 
become a standing and prolonged 
menace to the peace of Europe, and 
would force a resolution on the 
European Powers. If, on the other 
hand, the war ends in Turkish vic- 
tory, the consequences would be 
equally grave. The Turks appear, 
both from the vigorous efforts they 
are making to assert their mastery, 
and from the ruthless vergeance 
which they irflict where they regain 
it, to be animated by the rage of 
despair. They feel that their exist- 
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ence is at stake. We pity the fate 
of those provinces in which, as in 
Bulgaria, there has been an effort 
to rebel without the necessary 
power or precautions to sustain a 
conflict. The policy pursued to- 
wards them is a policy of sheer 
terrorism and cruelty. “But if the 
Turks are decisive victors in the 
struggle with Servia and Mon- 
tenegro, the intervention of Russia 
would be a thing almost impossible 
to avert. Indeed it is said that the 
Emperors agreed at Reichstadt that 
the two provinces should not, in 
any event, be converted into Turkish 
pashalics. The united protest of all 
the Powers might avail, but it.could 
only be upon the terms of those 
Powers agreeing in concert with 
Russia to separate the combatants, 
and to prescribe the conditions upon 
which a permanent divorce might 
be arranged. 1f, on the other hand, 
the Slavs should be victorious, the 
Powers which are interested will 
hardly allow them to settle the fate 
of Turkey. The excitement in the 
Austrian provinces of Croatia, Sla- 
vonia, and Dalmatia would be in- 
creased, There are Servian troops 
and generals in the Austrian army ; 
and the rivalry which exists amongst 
the different branches of the south 
Slavic race might disappear in the 
general enthusiasm. 

Again, even in the European 
dominions of the Sultan it is not 
yet clear‘whether the present area 
of the war will not be enlarged; 
the policy of terrorism pursued 
betrays the existence of consider- 
-able fear. No doubt the Albanian 
Christians are disaffected; and if 
they do not rise in insurrection, 
their conduct at least will be more 
influenced by terror than by loyalty. 
Roumania maintains its neutrality, 
for it has nothing to gain. It is 


independent in all but name; it 
governs itself under the sovereignty 
of a German Prince—and Prince 
Charles is not likely to revolt with- 
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out the sanction of Berlin. How- 
ever much they may like to see the 
Porte weakened, they dislike the 
Servians, and wish to retain their 
resent hold ‘upon the Danube. 
ossibly the Roumanians, as well as 
the Magyars and the Austrian Ger- 
mans, dread a Panslavic conquest ; 
but at any rate they are already 
making complaints, and will not be 
without pretexts whenever oppor- 
tunity arises. The Greeks, who are 
also’opposed to the Slavs, have re- 
mained quiet; and their sovereign, 
in his confidence of tranquillity, bas 
quitted his dominions: but in case 
of a decisive Slavic victory, Greece 
will probably strike a blow to re- 
cover in the’ general scramble Thes- 
saly and Epirus. Thus, whether the 
Slavic cause is defeated or triumph- 
ant, the probability of an extended 
area to the struggle is in either case 
considerable ; and even if the con- 
test were maintained on a footin 
of equality, the chances of their be- 
ing able Lounitien to come to terms 
are remote. Intervention would pro- 
bably be in that case as necessary a° 
in either of the other alternatives, 

A neutral policy on the part, there- 
fore, of all the Great Powers, cannot, 
we believe, be permanently main- 
tained, except in the single alterna- 
tive of a Slavic victory which is 
used with moderation. That might 
terminate the difficulty. A deci- 
sive Slavic victory would lead to 
the general insurrection of the Tur- 
kish tributary States, and an over- 
whelming defeat of Servia would 
rouse to arms the greater portion 
of the Slavic race. For England in 
that case to endeavour to prescribe 
non-intervention and to enforce neu- 
trality, would, if unsuccessful, involve 
her in war on bebalf of Turkey; and 
if it succeeded, would rivet the yoke 
of Turkish domination upon the 
necks of those whose autonomy has 
been guaranteed, and would be, pro 
tanto, a disturbance or a reversal 
of the settlement of 1856. 
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We may be taking an exagger- 
ated view of the formidable diffi- 
culties and prospects in the East ; 
but it seems to us, to use Lord 
Derby’s expression at the first news 
of the insurrection, that there is a 
quantity of loose gunpowder lying 
about; and further than that, the 
place is already on fire. No one 
can predict;what will happen; and 
probably there are few men in all 
Europe who thoroughly understand 
all the complicated relations of these 
South-Eastern tribes to one another, 
and the manner in which rival 
interests aud mutual animosities 
react upon each otner, and the 
degree in which the passions and 
sympathies of neigltbouring peoples 
are engaged, with the amount of 
ultimate influence which such peo- 
ple may have it in their power 
to wield. It is emphatically a 
statesman’s question; and the man 
whom, next to Lord Derby, or 
even more than Lord Derby, the 
English people must trust in this 
emergency, is Sir H. Elliot. It is 
to his sagacity, temper, and judg- 
ment that in a great degree the 
interests of England in this con- 
troversy are confided; the Foreign 
Secretary must largely depend upon 
the Ambassador; and as for the 
public, if “our own correspond- 
ents” are as little trustworthy as 
Mr. Disraeli hinted, they have no 
means of surmounting the difficul- 
ties in the way of a fait judgment 
from time to time on the exigencies 
of a position which is constantly 
misrepresented, The only course 
which the English public can 
safely take is, to trust their Govern- 
ment and Ambassador, and to indi- 
cate the general spirit of the policy 
which they wish to have pursued, 
and to hold the Ministers respon- 
sible for the judgment which they 
exercise and the course which 
they pursue. The difficulties in the 


way of obtaining accurate intel- 
ligence, of learning exactly what 
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is doing, are formidable; and the 
difficulty of deciding upon what 
course of action to adopt is in every 
emergency proportionately difficult. 
Occasions constantly arise which 
are not to be disposed of by the 
application of a few trite maxims, 
however easy it may be to enforce 
such maxims in spirited leading 
articles. What England really 
wants in this matter is, that hav- 
ing regard to the multifarious and 
complicated interests all over the 
world already committed to her 
charge, she should not be involved 
in the conflicts and disputes of these 
unhappy races more than her duty, 
which in this case is measured by 
her interest, imperatively demands. 
Subject to that, she has no desire 
to gost the Turks—would be glad 
if Europe could be safely quit of 
them. But in the existing state 
of European politics the Turkish 
empire is unfortunately a neces- 
sary evil; it exists in pursuance 
of a great international settle- 
ment, and to all. appearances it 
is impossible to replace it. How- 
ever much we may lament the 
inevitable atrocities of this bar- 
barous and savage warfare, we do 
not advance matters one atom by 
giving way to false sentiment about 
the virtues and the sufferings of 
the Christians, as if they were the 
gentlest and worthiest of men; or 
by denouncing any fulfilment of a 
treaty obligation towards Europe 
and the Turks as “utter infamy.” 
The whole matter is too difficult 
and complicated to be solved by a 
little loose rhetoric. Nor, on the 
other hand, need we be scared from 
sympathising with the efforts of an 
oppressed population struggling into 
a separate national life by any super- 
cilious questions, urged with an af- 
fectation of superior knowledge, as 
to the probable effects of such suc- 
cesses upon the safety of our Indian 
empire, or ia increasing civil strife 
in South-Eastern Europe. To quote 
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from an excellent book which has 
recently been written by Mr. Evans 
—‘ Through Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina ’—the supposition “that the 
freedom of the Slavs of the south, 
of the Bosnians, the Serbs of old 
Servia, and Bulgarians will, when 
accomplished, add to the strength 
of Russia, because in language they 
are somewhat similar, is as if any 
one should have opposed the lib- 
eration and unity of Italy on the 
score that it would be aggrandis- 
ing Russia.” We cannot foretell 
what may happen in European Tur- 
key; it is a most misgoverned 
and unhappy country as it is, and 
perhaps must be worse before it 
can improve. But as for our In- 
dian empire, and the vague hints 
which are thrown out of a Moham- 
medan rising in India on account 
of disaffection amongst the Sul- 
tan’s subjects, we should like to 
know on what ground they are sup- 
posed to rest. Our rule in India 
was founded on force of arms, and 
is maintained by the justice and 
equality of our eam There 
is no analogy whatever between the 
relations of Christian and Moham- 
medan in India and in Turkey. In 
English rule in India may be seen 
all, and more than all, the reforms 
pressed upon the Turkish Goy- 
ernment, reduced to practice in a 
degree which is as perfect as polit- 
ical science could devise. Indian 
Mohammedans are on a footing of 
perfect equality with Hindus and 
Christians—they are secured their 
rights of worship, the administra- 
tion of their own law in matters of 
succession, inheritance, social rights, 
religious usages, and contracts, It 
is penal to offend their religious 
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prejudices; their social usages are 
ang by law from infringement. 

hat have they in common with 
the Turks, that our policy in Turkey 
should be in any way affected by 
them? Our vigorous aid to the 
Sultan in the Crimean war, so far 
from conciliating our Indian Mus- 
sulmans, led indirectly but very 
speedily to the Indian Mutiny ; 
and we need not be coerced into 
helping the Turk by any fear of 
Mohammedan opinion in India, 
It seems to us that we ought to 
view this unhappy struggle with- 
out unworthy fears, free from all 
sentiment of any extravagant kind, 
to be ready at all times to use 
our undoubted influence with the 
Porte to mitigate and repress the 
horrors of this strife as far as pos- 
sible, and to be ready to join in 


‘effecting such settlement at the ear- 


liest opportunity as shall afford the 
best chance of permanence. We 
must, in fact, trust the Government 
to use the best judgment they can, 
as circumstances arise, to intervene 
or not to intervene, as may best 
tend to pacify the disputants. The 
less we endeavour to mix the ques- 
tion up with party feelings or na- 
tional sympathies or antipathies, the 
better. The Ministry have not yet 
made a mistake with regard to it; 
on the contrary, they have secured 
for England a commanding position 
—their policy is respected and their 
wishes deferred to. We have no 
doubt that the same sagacity and 
firmness which availed to secure 
for the diplomacy of Great Britain 
a position of es | commanding in- 
fluence, will be sufficient to deal 
with future difficulties as they 
arise. 
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THE work originally published under the title of THE NEw AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA 
was completed in 1863, since which time the wide circulation which it has attained in all 
rts of the United States, and the signal developments which have taken place in every 
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The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the discoveries of science, and 
their fruitful application to the industrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of soclal life. Great wars and consequent revolutions have occurred, involving 
national changes of peculiar moment. The civil war of own country, which was at its 
height when the last volume of the old work appeared, has happily been ended, and a 
new course of commercial and industrial activity has been commenced. 

Large accessions to our geographical knowledge have been made by the indefatigable 
explorers of Africa. , 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with the natural result of the lapse 
of time, have brought into public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious to know the particulars. 
Great battles have been fought and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the transient pyblications of the day, 
but whick ought now to take their place in permanent and authentic —- 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has accordingly been the aim of the 
editors to bring down the information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an ac- 
curate account of the most recent discoveries in science, of every fresh production in 
literature, and of the newest inventions in the practical arts, as well as to give a succinct 
and original record of the progress of political and historical events. 

The work has been begun after long and careful preliminary labor, and with the 
most ample resources for carrying it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original — plates have been used, but every page has been 
printed on new type, forming in fact a new Cyclopzdia, with the same plan and com- 
pass as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expenditure, and with such im- 

rovements in its composition as have been suggested by longer experience and enlarged 

nowl 
The illustrations, which are introduced for the first time in the present edition, have 
been added not for the sake of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force to the 
explanations in the text. They embrace all branches of science and of natural history, 
and depict the most famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, and art, 
as well an the various processes of mechanics and manufactures. Although intended 
for instruction rather pone embellishment, no pains have been spared to insure their 
artistic excellence; the cost of their execution is enormous, and it is believed they will 
find a welcome reception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopzdia, and worthy of its 
high character. 

This work is sold to subscribers only, payable on delivery of each volume. It will 
be completed in sixteen large octavo volumes, each containing about 800 pages, fully 
os with several thousand Wood Engravings, and with numerous colored Litho- 

aphic Maps. 
ibe . Price and Style ef Binding. 
In extra Cloth, pervol, . . . $5.00| Inhalf russia, extra gilt, pervol. 8.00 
In library leather, per vol. . . 6.00) In full mor. ant. gt. edges, per vol. 10.00 
In half turkey morocco, per vol. . 7.00| In full russia pervol. . . . + 10.00 


Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes, until completion, will be issued 


once in two months. : c 
*." Specimen pages of the AMERICAN CycLop#p1A, showing type, illustrations, 


etc., will be sent gratis, on application. 
FIRST-CLASS CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED. 
Address the Publishers, D, APPLETON & 00., 549 & 561 Broadway, N. ¥. 











